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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ik publishing an uniform and complete edition 
of the Works of Dn Jortin, it is hoped that 
his descendants have performed a no less accept- 
able service to enlightened Scholars and Christians 
of a Hbeiral mind than a grateful act to themselves. 
In addition to the Memoirs of their venerable An- 
cestor, written by his Friend Dr. Heathcote, and 
the Supplementary Notices which their Father sub- 
joined, they have only to observe, that these Volumes, 
which were printed from the Copies of the Author, 
with such ^Iterations and Additions as they were 
found to contain, have passed through the press 
under the inspection of Friends to whom his me- 
mory is dear. 
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IT ABVERTISEMSMT. 

The prefixed Portrait, now first engraven, is an 
exquisite resemblance of the original; and was 
taken from a j^ctare of Dr. Jortin, in lus daugh^ 
ter's possession. 

JOHN, ROGERS, and SAlfUEL JORTIN. 
Imdam, 1805. 



AN 

ACCOUNT 

OFTHB 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OP 

DR. JORTIN, 



Dr. Jortin was born in London, the 23d of 
October 1698. His father Renatus, who was of 
Bretagne, in France, came over to England about 
1685, when Protestantism was no longer tolerated 
in that country ; was made a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber in 1691 ; became afterwards secre- 
tary to Lord Orford, Sir George Rooke, and Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel j and was cast away widx the last, 
the 22d of October 1706. His mother was Mar- 
tha Rogers, of an antient and respectable family in 
Bucks, which had produced some clergymen di- 
stinguished by their abilities and learning. He was 
trained at the Charter-House school, where he 
made a good proficiency in Greek and Latin : his 
French he learned at home, and understood and 
3pake that language well. 

In May 1715 he was admitted of Jesus College 
in Cambridge ; and, about two years after, recom- 
mended by his tutor, Dn Styan Thirlby, who was 
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very fond of him, and always retained a friendship 
for him, to make extracts from Eustathius, for the 
use of Pope's Homer. He was not directly em-f 
ployed by Pope ; nor did it ever happen to him to 
see the face of that poet ; for, being of a shy, mo* 
dest nature, he felt no impulse to force his way to 
him ; nor did the other make inquiry about him, 
though perfectly satisfied with what he had done 
for him, 

He took a Bachelor of Arts degree in January 
1718-19, and a Master's in 1722: he had been 
chosen Fellow of his college soon after the taking 
of his first degree, This year l\e distinguished 
himself by the publication of a few Latin poems, 
entitled Lusus Poetici, which were well received, 
September 1723, he entered into Deacon's orders, 
and into Priest's the June following. January 
1726-7, he was presented by his college to Swavesey, 
near Cambridge ; but marrying a daughter of Mr. 
Chibnall, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, in 1728, he 
resigned that liviii^^ and soon after settled himself 
in London. 

In diis town he spent the next two-and-thirty 
years of his life ; for, thoijgh the Earl of . Winchel- 
sea gave him the living of Eastwell in Kent, where 
he resided a little time ; yet he very soon quitted it, 
and returned to London. Here for many years he 
had employment as a preacher in several chapels ; 
with the emoluments of which, and a decent com- 
petency of his own, he supported himself and his 
family in a respectable though private manner, di- 
viding hjs leisure hours between his books and his 
friends, especially those of the Literatiy with 
whom he always kept up a close and intimate con-? 
nection. 

In 1730 he published Four Sermons on the 
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Truth of the Christian Religion ; the substance of 
which was afterwards incorporated in a work of 
his, entitled Discourses concerning the Truth of the 
Christian Religion j printed in 1746, ill octavo. 

In 1731 he pubUshed Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions upon Authors Antient and Modern, in two 
volumes, octavo. This is a collection of critical 
remarks, of which however he was not the sole, 
though principal, author; Pearce, Mason, and 
Others, were contributors to it. In 1751, Arch- 
bishop Herring gave him, unasked, the hving of 
St. Dunstan in the. East, London. This prelate, 
with whom he had been long acquainted, had en- 
tertained a high and aflPectionate regard for him ; 
had endeavoured aforetime to serve him in many 
instances, with others; and afterwards, in 1755, 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity. This same year, 1751, came out his first 
volume of Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History, 
octavo. This work was inscribed to the Earl of , 
Burlington, by whom, as trustee for the Boylean 
Lecture, he had, through the application of Arch- 
bishop Herring and Bishop Sherlock, been ap- 
pointed in 1749 to preach that Lecture. There is a. 
Preface to this volume of more than forty pages, 
an admirable one indeed ; for, besides much learn- 
ing and ingenuity displayed throughout,^ it is full 
of the spirit of liberty and candour. These Re- 
mark§ upon Ecclesiastical History were continued, 
in four succeeding volumes,xlown to the year 1517^ 
when Luther began the work of Reformation : 
two publwjied by himself, in 1752 and 1754 ; and 
two aft«r his death, in 1773. 

In 1755 he published Six Dissertations upon 
different Subjects, in octavo. The Sixth Disserta- 
tion is on the state of the dead, as described by 
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Homer and Virgil ; and the remarks in this, tend^ 
ing to establish the great antiquity of the doctrine 
of a future state, interfered with Dr. Warburton, 
in his Divine Legation of Moses, and drew upon 
him a very severe attack from that quarter. He 
made no reply ; but in his Adversaria the follow- 
ing memorandum is found, which shows that he 
did not oppose the notions of other men from any 
spirit of envy or opposition, but from a full per-^ 
suasion that the real matter of fact was as he had 
represented it. * I have examined,' says he, * the 
state of the dead as described by Homer and Vir-« 
gil, and upon that Dissertation I am willing to 
stake all the little credit that I have as a critic and 
a philologer. I have there observed, that Homer 
was not the inventor of the fabulous histories of 
the gods : he had those stories, and also the doc- 
trine of a future state, from old traditions. Many 
notions of the Pagans, which came from tradition,^ 
are considered by Barrow, Serm. VIIL Vol. IL in 
which sermon the existence of God is proved fix>m, 
universal consent. See also Bibl. Chois. I, 356. and 
Bibl.Univ.IV,43a' 

In 1758 came out his Life of Erasmus, in one 
volume, quarto; and in 1760 another volume, 
quarto, containing Remarks upon the Works of 
Erasmus, and an Appendix of Extracts from Eras^ 
mus, and other Writers. In the Preface to the 
former volume, he says, that'Le Clerc, while he 
published the works of Erasmus at Leyden, drew 
up his Life in French, collected principally from 
his Letters, and inserted it into the Bifelioth^que 
Choisie ; that as this Life was favourably received 
by the public, he had taken it as a ground- work to 
build upon ; and had translated it, not supersti- 
tiously and closely, but with much freedom, and 
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with more attention to things than to words ; but 
that he had made continual additions, not only 
with relation to the history of those days, but to 
the Life of Erasmus ; especially where Le Clerc 
grew more remiss, either wearied with the task, or 
called off from these to other labours.' After men« 
tioning a few other matters to his ReaderSy hq 
turns his discourse to his Friends ; * recommend- 
ing himself to their favour, whilst he is with them, 
jind his name when he is gone hence ; and entreat- 
ing them in a wish, that he may pass the evening 
of a studious and unambitious life in a humble 
but not a slothful obscurity ; and never forfeit the 
kind continuance of their accustomed approba^ 
tlon.' 

But whatever he or his friends might wish, he 
was to live hereafter neither so studiously nor so 
obscurely as his imagination had figured out to 
him : more public scenes than any he had yet been 
engaged in still awaited him. For Dr. Hayter, 
Bishop of London, with whom, by the way, he 
had always been upon intimate terms, dying in 
1762; and Dr. Osbaldeston, who was also his; 
friend, succeeding to that see ; he was made do- 
mestic chaplain to this bishop in March, admitted 
into a Ptebend of St. Paul's the same month, and in 
October presented to the living of Kensington, 
whither he went to reside soon after. 

In 1764 he w;is appointed Archdeacon of Lon-^ 
don, and might have had the Rectory of St, 
James, Westminster ; but chose rather to continue 
at Kensington, that being a situation he much 
liked, and better adapted to his then advanced age. 
Here he lived, occupied (when his pastoral func- 
tions permitted) amongst his books, and enjoying 
himself with his usual serenity, till the ^^th of 
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August, 1 770, when, being seized with a disorder 
in his breast and lungs, he grew continually wotse,- 
notwithstanding all assistance ; and, without un- 
dergoing much pain in the course of his illness, or 
losing his understanding in the least, died the 5th 
of September, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. He was buried in the new church-yard at 
Kensington, as he had directed ; and had a flat stone 
laid over him, with this Inscription, dictated by 

himself; 

JOANNES JORTIN 

Mortalis esse desiit 

Anno Salulis 1770, 

iEtatis 7«, 

He left a widow and two children : Rogers Jor^ 
tin, of Lincoln's Inn, in the profession of the law ; 
and Martha, married to the Rev, Samuel Darby, 
late Fellow of J^sus College in Cambridge, and 
now Rector of Whatfield in Suffolk. 

Besides his principal works, which have already 
been mentioned, and these Sermons and Charges, 
there are some things of a smaller kind : as Re- 
marks upon Spencer's Ppems, 1734, octavo, at the 
end of which are some Renifirks upon Milton ; 
Remarks* on L. Annaeus Seneca, printed in The 
Present State of the Republic of Letters, for Au^ 
gust 1734 ; a Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of Pearce, Bishop of Bangor, in 1747; a few Re-* 
marks on Tillotson's Sermons, given to his^friend 
Dr. Birch, and printed in the Appendix to Birch's 
Life of that Prelate, in 1752; Letter to Avison,, 
concerning the Music of the Antients, subjoined 
to a second edition of Avison's Essay on Musical 
Expression, in 1753 ; and a few Remarks on Phil- 
lips's Life of Cardinal Pole, printed in an Appendix 
to Neve's Animadversions upon that history, 
1766- 
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iSesides great integrity, great humanity, and 
other qualities which make men amiable as well as 
liseful, this learned and excellent person was of a 
very pleasant and facetious turn, as his writings 
abundantly show. He had nevertheless great sen- 
sibility, and could express himself with warmth, 
and even some degree of indignation, when he 
thought the occasion warranted him so to do. For 
instance, he had a great respect and fondness for 
<:ritical learning, which he so much cultivated ; 
and though he knew and allowed it to have been 
disgraced by the manners of certain proud, fasti-^ 
dious, and insolent critics, such as Scaliger, Sal- 
masius, Scioppius, &c., yet he thought the restora- 
tion of letters, and the civilization of Europe, so 
much indebted to it, that he could ill bear to see it 
contemptuously treated ; and to this may be im- 
puted the httle satirical strokes which sometimes 
occur in his works, against those that did so con- 
temptuously treat it. 

For the motto of his Life of Erasmus, he chose 
some words of Erasmus himself : lUud ccrte prcB-r 
sagioj de meis lucubrationibus^ qualescunque stmfj 
candidius judicaturam posteritatem^ tametsi nee de 
meo seculo queri possum. Yet it is certain that he 
had very slight notions of posthmnous fame or 
glory, and of any real good which could arise from 
it; -as appears from \C^hat he had collected and 
written about it in a note on Milton, at the end of 
his Remarks upon Spencer. He could sometimes 
complain, and doubtless with good reason, of the 
low estiitiation into which learning was fallen; 
and thought it discountenanced and discouraged, 
indirectly at least, when ignorant and worthless 
persons were advanced to high stations and great 
preferments, while men of merit and abilities were 
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overlooked and neglected. Nevertheless^ he hid 
no undue spress upon such stations and such pre^ 
ferments ; but entertained just notions concerning 
what must ever constitute the chief good and hap- 
piness of man, and is himself believed to have 
made the most of them. 

* Where/ says he in his Adversaria, * where ia 
happiness to be found? where is her dwellings 
place ? Not where we seek her, atid where we ex-^ 
pect to find her. Happiness is a modest recluse, 
who seldom shows her lovely face in the poHte or 
in the busy world. She is the sister and compa-* 
nion of religious Wisdom. Among the vanities 
and the evils which Solomon beheld under the sim, 
one is, an access of temporal fortunes, to the detri* 
ment of the possessor: whence it appears, that 
such prosperity is a dangerous thing, and that few 
persons have a head strong enough, and a heart 
good enough, to bear it. A sudden rise from a low 
station, as it sometimes shows to advantage the vir-^ 
tuous and amiable qualities which could not exert 
themselves before, so it more frequently calls forth 
and exposes to view those spots of the soul, which 
lay lurking in secret, cramped by penury, and 
veiled with dissimulation. An honest and sensible 
man is placed in a middle station, in circumstances 
rather scanty than abounding. He hath all the 
pecessaries, but none of the superfluities of Ufe ; 
and these necessaries he acquires by his prudence, 
his studies, and his industry. If he seek to better 
his income, it is by such methods as hurt neither 
his conscience nor his constitution. He hath 
friends and acquaintances of his own rank: he re* 
ceives good offices from them, and he returns 
the same : as he hath his occupations, he hath his 
diversions also; and partakes of the simple^ 
1 . 
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frugal, obvious^ innocent, and cheerful amusements 
of Ufe. By a sudden turn of things, he grows 
great, in the church, of in the state. Now his for-* 
tune is made ; and he says to himself. The days of 
scarcity are past, the days of plenty are come, and 
happiness is come along with them. Mistaken 
man ! it is no such thing : he never more Enjoys 
one happy day, compared with those which once 
shone upon him. He discards his old companions, 
or treats them with cold, distant, and proud civi- 
lity. Friendship, free and open conversation, ra- 
tional inquiry, sincerity, tont^ntment, and the 
^lain, unadulterated pleasures of life, are no more : 
they departed from him along with his poverty. 
New connections, new prospects, new desires; arid 
new cares take place, and engross so much of his 
time and of his thoughts, that he neither improves 
his heart nor his understanding. He lives ambi- 
tious and restless, and he dies — rich.' 



The preceding account, which was first pub- 
lished in the Biographical Dictionary, octavo, 
1784, and afterwards prefixed to Dr. Jortin's 
Sermons, might well indeed have precluded any 
other ; yet it is presumed that the following parti- 
culars may not be found unacceptable, as standing 
in connection with the plan of his ingenious bio- 
grapher. 

' My father Renatus,' says Dr. Jortin, * was 
born in Bretagne in France, and studied at Saumun 
1 have his testimonial from that Academy, dated 
A^ 1682. He came over, a young man, to Engird, 
with his father, mother, uncle, two aunts and two 
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sisters, atlhetime when the Protestants fled frdnl 
France, about A. 1687. He was made one of the 
gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, in the third year 
of King William, A, 1691, by the name of Re^ 
natus Jortin. I have his Patent. After this, and 
before I was born, he took a fancy to change his 
name into Jordain, and to give it an English 
appearance ; being fond, I suppose, of passing for 
an Englishman, as he spoke English perfectly, and 
without any foreign accent. This gave me somd 
trouble afterwards, when I went into Deacon's or- 
ders under Bishop Kennet; for the register of 
St. Giles in the Fields wrote my name, as it stood 
there, Jordain. I gave the bishop an account how 
it came to pass. After my father's death, my mo-^ 
ther thought it proper to assume the true name of 
Jortin ; and she and I always wrote it so. My 
father was secretary to Lord Orford, to Sir George 
Rook, and to Sir Cloudesly Shovel ; and was cast 
away with the latter, October 22, 1707. 

* I did not think there was any person left of our 
• name, till lately^ I found in a newspaper, that a mer- 
chantman came to one of our ports, commanded 
by a Captain Jortin, from the West Indies*' 



* I have twice perused Bacon's ingeniotts History 
of Life and Death. It recommends abundance of 
things to be taken, and a variety of rules to be ob- 
served, with a view to make life healthy and long. 
But of these prescriptions many are too dear, 

■ Most probably in the year 1 770, as the above is the last evfff 
found in the Author's Adversaria. 
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«id almost all too troublesome ; and a long life is 
not tanti. Few persons could procure all ^hese 
subsidia : A Lord Chancellor, or a Lord Bishop, 
might;— a poor Parson could not aflFord a hun- 
dredth part of the expense. But, for their comfort, I 
will be bold to tell, them, that they may fare as well 
without his regimen. As to myself, I never ob- 
served any of his rules, or any rules at all, except 
the general ones of regularity and temperance. I 
never had a strong constitution ; and yet, thank 
God, I have had no bad state of health, and few 
acute disorders^.' 



* Archbishop Herring and I were of Jesus College 
in Cambridge : but he left it about the time when 
I was admitted, and went to another. Afterwards, 
when he was preacher at Lincoln*s Inn, I knew 
him better, and visited him. He was at that time, 
and long before, very intimate with Mr. Say, his 
friend and mine, who lived in Ely House ; and 
Mr. Say, to my knowledge, omitted no opportunity 
to recommend me to him. When he was Arch- 
bishop of York, he expected that a good living would 
lapse into his hands ; and he told Mr. Say that he 
designed it for me. He Was disappointed in his 
expectation ; so was not I ; for I had no inclination 
to go and dwell in the North of England. When 
Mr.^ Say died, he asked me, of his own accord, 
whether I should like to succeed him in the Queen's 
Library : I told him that nothing could be more ' 
acceptable to me ; and he immediately used all his 
interest to procure it for me ; but he could not 

^ Dr. Jortin lived to his seventy-second year; arid died in his 
parish of Kensington^ A. 1770. 
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obtain it. A person, who is not worth the naming, 
was preferred to me, by the solicitation of— it mat- 
ters not who.. 

* The Archbishop afterwards assured me of his 
assistance towards procuring either the preacher- 
ship or the mastership of the Charterhouse, where I 
had gone to school. This project also failed; not 
by his fault, but by the opposition of — ^it matters 
not who. 

* In conjunction with Bishop Sherlock he like- 
wise procured for me the preaching of Boyle's 
Lectures. He also ofiered me a living in the coun- 
try, and (which I esteemed a singular favour) he 
gave me leave to decline it^ without taking it amiss 
in the least j and said that he would endeavour to 
serve me in a way that should be more acceptable. 
He did so, and gave me a living in the city ^ Af- 
terwards he gave me a Doctor's degree. I thought 
it too late in life, as I told him, to go and take it 
at Cambridge, under a Professor, who, in point of 
academical standing, might have taken his first 
degree under me, when I was Moderator. I was 
willing to owe this favour to him ^ which I would not 
have asked or accepted from any other Archbishop. 

* That some persons, besides Mr. Say, did recom- 
mend me to him, I know, and was obliged to them 
for it. But I must add, that on this occasion they 
did only (nrivlovTu oTpvveivr^spur the free courser ; 
and that he would have done what he did without 
their interposition.* 



Thus far from the Author's private papers. In 
the Journal Britanniqtie^ published at the Hague^ 



^ St.Dunstan'sintheEast. 
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amongst many other notices taken of Dr. Jortin's 
different writings as they occurred in publication, 
the following is placed at the head of his Six Dis- 
sertations upon different Subjects;— a work^, of 
whose merit the learned need no information. 

* Ces Dissertations ont pour auteur un homme, 
qxii se distingue egalement par ses connoissances 
et par ses vertus. Litterateur du premier ordre, il 
n'estime Tetude des Mots que ce qu'elle vaut, et 
qu'autant quelle conduit a la science des Choses. 
Verse dans la lecture des anciens Auteurs, et dans 
les recherches de T Antiquite, il ne se fait point une 
gloire de decrier son siecle, et de donner une injuste 
preference a ceux qui Tout precede. Consacre par 
ctat a 1 instruction des hommes, il leur presente 
une Religion simple, et destinee a les rendre contens 
de la Vie, et prepares a la Mort. Plus jaloux de 
trouver le Vrai, que d^inventer du Neuf, il ne s*at- 
tache a aucun systeme ; n*affecte point la singu- 
larite ; promet rarement des demonstrations, et 
manque plus rarement encore a ses promesses. 
Modeste enfin, et modere, il n!attache point la gloire 
a deprimer ceux qui courent la meme carriere, ou 
qui pensent differemment de lui. A ces traits^ 
que mon coeur a traces, que la voix pubhque con- 
firme, et qu'un Prelat universellement respect^ des 
gpns de lettres et des gens de bien a con^acres, il 
est pen de lecteurs, du moins dans notre Isle, qui 
ne reconnoissent Mr. le Docteur Jo«tin*.' 

* The Author of these Dissertations is a man 
equally distinguished for science and virtue. Of 
the highest cUss in literature, his unstudied re- 
gard for words is solely proportioned to their con- 
sequence, as they stand in connection with his sub- ' 

* In 8vo, printed for Whiston and White, Loidon. 1755. 
^ See t;he Journal Brit. vol. xvii, Mois de Nuvexabre et de 
Decembre 1755, page 373, 

Vol. I. . b 
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ject, and conduce to the knowledge of things. Per-* 
fectly familiarized to antient writers, and deep in 
the researches of antiquity, he never seeks to raise 
himself on the depression of the times in which he 
lives, by giving an undue preference to those 
which have gone before him. His sacred profes- 
sion naturally disposed him to consult the instruc- 
tion of others ; and to effect this, he presents to 
them a religion, simple in its appearance, and cal- 
culated to render them happy in existence here, 
and prepared for their great change. He is more 
solicitous to investigate truth than to fabricate no- 
velty ; and, as being unshackled by any system, he 
aims not at singularity, seldom leads you to ex- 
pect a demonstration, and, when he does, is sure to 
fulfil his engagements. In disposition equally mo- 
dest and temperate, he does not make it his boast 
to depreciate either those who run with him in the 
same course, or those who think difierently from 
him. From these outlines, dictated by my own 
heart, confirmed by the public voice, and sanction- 
ed by a prelate of universal esteem amongst men 
of worth and letters, few readers, in Britain at 
least, can fail to anticipate the name of Doctor 
JoRTm.' 



Such were die sentiments of a learned foreigner i 
and, to show that such are the sentiments of our 
own countrymen, the following extracts aye ad^^ 
duced : 

In the Preface to Dr. Newton's edition of Mil- 
ton*s Poems, first published in 1749, we find that 
amiable* editor expressing the assistance which he 
had received from our Author, amongst many 
'pthfers,' iii the course of that elaborate work. * I 
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am obBged too to Mr. Jortin for some remarks, 
which he jconveyed to me by the hands of Dr. 
Pearce [afterwards Bishop of Rochester]. They 
^re chiefly upon Milton's Imitations of the An- 
tients : but every thing that proceeds from him is 
of value, whether in poetry, criticism, or divinity; 
as appears from his Lusus Poetici, his Miscella* 
neous Observations upon Authors, and his Dis- 
courses concerning the Truth of the Christian Re^^ 
ligion/ 

In the third volume, Preface to Paradise Re- 
gained, &c. he says, * The notes, as upon the Pa^ 
radise Lost, so likewise upon the Paradise Re- 
gained and other Poems, are of various authors, 
and of various kinds : but these, excepting only a 
few, wisre never printed before, and have there- 
fore novelty to recommend them ; as well as some 
names of the first rank and greatest eminence in 
the republic of letters. The truth of my assertion 
will be fully justified, by mentioning only the 
names of Mr. Warburton and Mr. Jortin ; who, 
while they are employed in writing the most 
learned and elaborate defences of religion, yet find 
leisure to cultivate the politei' arts ; and to promote 
and improve^ both in themselves and others, a 
classical taste of the finest authors. And, what- 
,ever may be the success, I can never repent of hav- 
ing engaged in this undertaking, which hath given 
jne so many convincing proofs of their friendship 
and kindness ; and at the same time hath happily 
jconjoined, — ^what perhaps might never else have 
been joined together,— /r^j/ studies, and my name, 
with theirs,' 

, The editor apprehends he cannot do a more ac- 
ceptable service to the reader than by subjoining 
Dr. Jortin's character, as it is admirably drawn 
in a late anonymous publication : 

b2 
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* As to Doctor Jortin, whether I look back to 
his verse, to his prose, to his critical or to his 
theological works, there are few authors to whom 
I am so much indebted for rational entertainment, 
or for solid instruction. Learned he was, without 
pedantry : he was ingenious, without the affectation 
of singularity : he was a lover of truth, without 
hovering over the gloomy abyss of scepticism; 
and a friend to free inquiry, without roving into 
the dreary and pathless wilds of latitudinarianism. 
He had a heart which never disgraced the powers 
of his understanding. With a lively imagination, 
an elegant taste, and a judgment most masculine 
and most correct, he united the artless and amiable 
negligence of a school-boy. Wit without ill*na^ 
ture, and sense without eflPort, he could at will 
scatter upon every subject ; and in every book the 
writer presents us with a near and distinct view of 
the real man : 

^Ut omnis 

Votiv^ pateat tanquain descripta Tabella 
Vita senis. 

HoR. Sat* I. Lib. IL ver. 32. 

* His stifle J though inartificial, is sometimes ele- 
vated; though familiar, it is never mean; and 
though employed upon various topics of theology, 
ethics, and criticism, it is not arrayed in any delu? 
sive resemblance, either of solemnity, from fana« 
tical cant; of profoundness, from scholastic jar- 
gon ; of precision, from the crabbed formalities of 
cloudy philologists ; or of refinement, from the 
technical babble of frivolous connoisseurs. 

* At the shadowy and fleeting reputation which 
is sometimes gioined by the petty frolics of literary 
vanity, or tte mischievous struggles of controver- 
sial rage, Jortin never grasped. Truth, which 
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isome men are ambidotis of seizing hj snrprise, in 
fhe trackless and dark recess, he was content to 
overtake in the bit>ad and beaten path : and in the 
pursuit of it, if he does not excite our astonish- 
ndent by the rapidity of his strides, he at least sc* 
cures our confidence by the firmness of his stepi 
To the examination of positions advanced by other ' 
men, he always brought a mind which neither 
prepossession had seduced nor malevolence pol- 
luted. He imposed not his own conjectures as in- 
fallible and irresistible trutlis, nor endeavoured to 
give an air of importance to trifles by dogmatical 
vehemence. He could support his more serious 
opinions without the versatility of a sophist, the 
fierceness of a disputant, or the impertinence of a 
buffoon. More than this, he could relinquish or 
correct them with the calm and steady dignity of a 
writer, who, while he yielded something to the 
arguments of his antagonists, was conscious of re^ 
taining enough to command their respect. He had 
too much discernment to confound difiference of 
opinion with malignity or diillness ; and too nrach 
candour to insult, where he could not persuade. 
Though his sensibilities were neither coarse nor 
sluggish, he was yet exempt from those fickle hu- 
mours, those rankling jealousies, and that restless 
waywardness, which men of the brightest talents 
are too prone to indulge. He carried with him 
into every station in which he was placed, and 
every subject which he explored^ a solid greamess 
of soul, which could spare an inferior, though in 
the offensive form of an adversary ; and endure an 
equal, with, or without, the sacr^ name of frienA 
The importance of commendation, as well to him 
who bestows as to him who claims it, he estimated 
not only with justice but with delicacy : and there- 
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fore, he aeidier wantx>nl7 lEvished it, nor withheld 
it au8ter^. But invective he neither provoked nor 
feared ; and as to the severities of contempt, he 
teseryed. them for occasions where alone they 
cotdd be employed with propriety j and where, by 
himself, they were always employed with efiect ; 
for the chastisement of arrogant dunces, of censo- 
rious sciolists, of intolerant bigots in every sect, 
and unprincipled impostors in every profession^!' 

* Nor have such been the sentiments of those 
only who fully coincided with our author in mat- 
ters of speculation, or in points of doctrine. The 
late Mn Archdeacon Blackburne, so well kaown 
for his Confessional, hath treated with an equal 
degree of respect the memory of Dr, Jortin. 
He speaks of him as a writer of far superior abili- 
ties ; as a worthy preacher, a great and good man;— 

* one who was completely qualified to do justice 
to any subject he undertook to handle, and to 
whose remains a kind of veneration is due ;*— 

* one who had incomparably the art to recommend 
a hxmdred things to our serious attention, which 
z confident paradoxical adventurer would make 
perfectly ridiculous.'— And, after paying a very 
hfaeral tribute of acknowledgment to him, as a 
man of innate candour, modesty, and diffidence, 
— ^ Would to God,' he concludes, * I had the ta- 
lents to perp^xiate the rest of his excellencies to 
the latest posterity ! But — he rests from his la- 
bours, and heareth not the voice of the oppressor, 
nor of the petulant scomen His works will suffi- 
ciently speak for him while there are any remnants 
of piety, learning, and good sense among the son^ 
£>{ Britain; and will follow him to those man- 

/See Tracts, by Warburton, arnl a Warburtonian, Sep. prbtc^ 
fpr Ch4rles Dilly, 1789, p. 194. 
S ' 
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$ions, where neither envy, malevolence, nor the dog- 
matical arrogance of ignorant supercilious criticism 
'wi^ deprive him of his reward. 

' Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, 
Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadae. 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum^ laudesque manebunt^/ 



To testimonies like these, at once so very re- 
spectable, and so ably expressed, even filial piety 
can hardly suggest an addition. Their veracity 
has been felt, and will be acknowledged by the 
best judges of literary ability. The heart of the 
grateful Editor is much flattered by theih. He 
ranks it among his truest honours to have this 
further occasion of announcing them to the judi- 
cious reader, as a last parting tributd to parental 
worth, 

London, 1789. ROGERS JORTIN. 

« See Historical View of the Controversy concerning an Inter^ 
mediate State^ &c. Second edition^ pp. S68. QBQ- S96« 
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PREFACE. 



Theas is ft system rekdng to refigicn^ and to the 
state of things, which is certainly true, whether 
we believe it or not. It greatly concerns us to 
hare tight notions about it, and to proride, as 
far as we can, for our future well-being, if this 
life should be the passage to another. 

To show that there is suflSicieht evidence of the 
truth of Christianity, to ilhistrate some parts of 
it, and to defend it against some objections, is the 
design of the following Discourses ; to which be* 
fore I dismiss the reader, I beg leave to detain him 
a few minutes, whilst I make an apology for thii 
undertaldng ag^st an obvious objection. 

Many are the books already extant upon the 
subject. Fabricius has reckoned up some hun* 
dreds, and doubtless several treatises might be 
added which have escaped even his diligence* 
What occasion is there for any more, in a country 
which has produced so many excellent writers in 
the cause, and where learned persons are continu- 
ally appointed to discourse professedly upon it? 

As to the number of treatises, it may be replied^ 
diat some of them are become very scarce, and 
others are fallen into oblivion; for which reason 
an author may be permitted to step in and take 
» place made vacant by one who is now gone to 

Vot. I. B 
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rest ^ And though it be presumption to think of 
equalling the gre^^t men who have laboured before 
us, and whose reputation is established, yet since 
there ^re many who had rather peruse a new 
book than a good book^, their humour shoidd 
not be totally disregardid.^ ^ ^ 

The same truths may be placed in various views ; 
and amongst men whose taste and fancy difl^r so 
widely, an argument shall seem persuasive, and 
a remarlf pertinent, to one, which by another i^ 
slighted and rejected. If seems therefore conve- 
nient thfit several persons sho\Lld try their skill, 
9^4 P^oppse their thpughts upop ^ m^er pf such 
importance, since every one may reasonably hope 
to gain over, or confirm, or secure some reader 
of a corresponding turn of mind. Even th^ 
weakest contriver pf ^ foolish and forlorn system 
must be vef y unlucky, if he finds not a few 
approvers ^d fpllQwer^ : he possesses at least a 
quality somewhat like electricity, which attracts 
chaff and strjiws; and what the old Greek poet 
obsey yed in . hi§ days is ^ true ^;ipw ; 

.- ■ v } I §ome overruling ppwV 
Ever delights to couple like tu like, 

The understandings of men are as the chords 
of musical instruments : when a string sounds j 
the strings which are unisons to it, if within 
proper distance^ will vibrate. 

• Nunc placida compostus pace qulcscit. 

* Ttjv yap aotJijV fiaWoy kifi^Xsmtr £>9£UJitaij 
' "Htis dyco'jiyreo'a'i vsurrarij ai/yptriXr^rai, 

Homer. Odyys. A. 351. 
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. None then ought to be discouraged, diough his 
abilities be no more than common, from appears 
ing in defence of truths in which all are interested. 
Invention, Wit, Sagacity, Eloquence, when thef 
oflFer their service on tins occasion, merit a Irind 
reception. Behind these follows modest and slow- 
paced Industry, willing to take the lowest place, 
and yet sometimes more useful than some of^ the 
former, and verifying the proverb, * Qaudus 
viator omnia refert certiora,* A lame traveller 
brings the best intelligence. 

If, amidst some imperfections, an argument^ 
which is not new, be set in a new light ; if an 
objection J)e removed ; if a sentiment be so ex- 
pressed as to leave a good effect upon the mind ; 
if an ingenious, or usefiil, or remarkable passage, 
not commonly known, be produced from an 
antient writer ; if somewhat be suggested worthy 
of consideration, and the reader be put upon 
thinking, and the author perform the humble 
office of an index which points out the roads to 
the passenger, the work ought not to be treated 
with contempt. 

Shall I add yet further, that such persons de- 
serve something beyond a bar^ permission to utter 
their thoughts ? When the intention seems upright, 
and the end proposed is to make men better and 
wiser, what is not ill executed, should be received 
with approbation, with good words and good 
wishes, and small faults and inadvertencies should 
be candidly excused. Much more than this it may 
be vanity or folly to expect. 

And here I thought to have concluded; but 
these words of Grotius come so often into my 
mind, that I cannot forbear to cite them. * Lap- 

B 2 
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ram Origenem in qiiibu6d»n relras negaii ncm. 
potest. Quale mihi neqiiid eveniat, Deum supplex 
precor^ aoleoque scriptis meis hanc addwe cautio* 
atm, ut si quid ibi sit aHenum dogma [a ymtate 
et sacris Uteris] id pro non scripto habei^ur/ 

In diis I would wilUngl/ join with Grc^U9« 
Whosoever is in the disposition which he describes^ 
takes the best way to secure himself from daa«* 
gerotts errors ; and if he has any wrong notions^ 
there is reason to hope that they proceed not from 
a bad mind, but are only the issues of unfortu^ 
Hate inquiry. 



JOHN JORTIN, 



DISCOURSES 

CONCERNING THB 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



I. 

THE PREJUDICES OF THE JEWS AND GENTltlS. 

When we read over the history of Christ, and con« 
sider the variety of beneficial miracles which he wrought, 
and his mild and inoffensive behaviow, it must at first 
sight seem very strange that the Jews should reject him and 
put him to death ; that they, who had so long expected 
and so greatly desired the coming of the Messias, should 
persecute and kill him when he appeared amongst them, 
and so well confirmed his right to the character which he 
assumed. 

When we consider further how the apostles afterwards 
confirmed the truth of his resurrection, how many miracles 
they wrought, teaching the same holy doctrines as their 
master had taught, and imitating his good example, and 
how innocent and virtuous the behaviour of the first 
Christians was, it seems also strange that the Je>¥ish nadon 
should not have yielded to such evidence. 

And though the apostles had great success in the heathen 
world, and brought over multitudes to the fdth, yet it ap- 
pears unaccountable that more of the Gentiles were not 
moved to receive the gospel by the miracles which they 
wrought in its behalf, and that few of the rich, of the great^ 
and of the Jeamed were at first converted. 

We are inclined to think that if we had lived in those 
days, and seen what the Jews and Gentiles then saw^ we 
should readily have embraced the gospel ; and that if any 
person in our sight should heal all distempers, and remove 
all infirmities, and raise the dead, we diould submit to 
any thing that he commanded, and receive any thmg 
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that he taught, unless it were plainly absurd, and con* 
trary to common sense. They who reject the gospel^ 
object to the miracles recorded in it, that the bulk of the 
Jewish nation was not converted by them*, and that in the 
pagan world the poorer and meaner sort of the people 
were chiefly the first proselytes to the Christian religion, 
and the learned and powerful for the most part stood out ; 
till at length the Roman emperors became Christians, and 
what by force, what by example, brought their opinion 
into iashion, and established it in the world. 

But whosoever shall well consider the many causes con- 
curring to keep the Jews and Gentiles from embracing the 
gospel, will cease to judge it strange that so many of them 
persevered in their imbelief. 

One great and general cause to which the infidelity of the 
Jews diould be ascribed, is their wickedness ; and tnat cer- 
tainly is a cause sufficient to produce such an effect. If a 
man is vicious, he is disposed to reject evident truths, and 
to embrace ridiculous opinions. That vice weakens the 
understanding, infatuates the judgment, and hinders it from 
discerning between truth and falsehood, especially in mat- 
ters of morality and religion, is affirmed constantly hi scrip- 
ture, is highly agreeable to reason, and perpetually testified 
l?y experience. That the Jews were then very wicked is plain 
from several passages of the New Testament, and Josephus ^ 
informs us of enormous villanies practised by many of them, 
q{ which no pagan nation was perhaps ever guilty. 

* To give a particular account of all their iniquities % 
would be endless : thus much, in general, it may suffice 
to say, that there never was a city which suffered such 
Tniseries, or a race of men from the begixining of the world 
v^ho so abounded in wickedness, 

* See t'imborch Collat. cum Judaeo, p. 63, where the Jew uses this 
^ind of argument. ' 

*> Vid. B. J. iv. V. tL passim. 

ii, dlcipos ytyoDfBvo^ ytayclaf yoviLUtirspav, Josephus, B. J. v. x. 5. 

§£v xefui)vws' it9)yi yoLprmravra^^aUrtmlv^yM yeyiiv ii^urtefats 
?t»iv6.ed.HaYsrc,. ,. , 
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^ I ver9y believe, that if the Romws had delayed to 
destroy these wicked wretches, the city would ather have 
been swallowed up by the earth, or overwhelaied by the 
waters, or struck widi fire from heavep, as anodier Sodom ( 
for it produced a hr more impious generation than those 
who suffered such punishment/ 

Suf^ose a man sensual and debauched,, proud and con* 
ceited, uncharitable and malicious, unjust and worldly* 
minded ; suppose him not to have been educated in gross 
ignorance of his duty, but to have had sufficient oj^rtu*- 
nities of acquiring some degrees of sacred knowledge, and 
by his evil disposition to have been led either to d^e.lieve 
plain truths, or to continue in sin against the dictates of his 
awn consdence, or to find out some ways of reconciling 
his religion with his vices ; suppose such an one hath the 
gospel preached to him by an aposde, and confirmed by 
Bigns and wonders, there is no reason to conclude that he ' 
Vi^l receive it, that he will submit to a religion which is 
attended with many temporal inconveniences, and which 
upon all accounts he despises and hates ; that he will alter 
his whole course of life, and become a poor and persecuted 
disciple of Christ, and enter into his church. 

' If any one V says Origen, * will candidly consider 
us Chrisdans, we can produce him more who have been 
converted from a life not the worst, \than from a very 
wicked course. For they whose conscience speaks favoura- 
bly in their behalf, are disposed to wish that our doctrine 
concerning the future rewards of goodness may be true ; 
and so are more ready to assent to the gospel than profligate 
men.' 

I know, it may be said, that among the first Christians 
there were several who had led bad lives before ; but there 
s^e many degrees in wickedness, and there is no reason to 
suppose that these sinners were for the most part of the 

c 

iXfii*^ itapxarria'ou 'rovf 6uk dvo x^^^^^ ^^''^^ /^^^^ ^''^^P '''^^S ohri 
k^MXecratcay ofMcprrnMircuy liriarrps^ayras. ml) yig irsfvycoLfny ol ra 
xpsirrovx kourrtls irwiyywiors;, lvyo/jwy« aXij9^ elvon ri xripva-cofji^sva 
ifepl rri$ M rov 9£0il ro7$ Tcpslrrociy a/tdiC^f , kroui^iripov cvyyiaroLrliso'So^ 
rol$ Ksyopt^otS} ffccpd rwj 'jfivv ^^tjpws fisdiwHora^. Contr, Cell. 
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worst sort : and though some persons who hare been Very 
wicked may become very good, and such were found 
amongst the first Christians, yet wb'^re the exceptions are 
few, the general observation is not affected by Uiem ; for 
thus much is certain, that an honest mind is a great help 
to understand the trudi ; that the practice of morality leads 
to the practice of Christianity ; and that, since conversion is 
brought about by steps, and revealed religion is founded on 
natural religion, he who is moved to embrace the gospel 
must be first sensible of the difference between good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, must love the 
one and abhor the other, must repent of his former trans- 
gressions, and receive the sacred knowledge which is offer- 
ed to him, with gratitude, and a firm resolution of per- 
forming his duty. He therefore who can call evil good, 
and good evil, who is totally corrupted in heart and under- 
stancUng, is removed at an infinite distance from God and 
righteousness, has no ears to hear and no ^yes to see, not 
even to see miracles, so as to be instructed and amended by 
them. 

To this general cause the unbelief of the Jews may be 
ascribed, as also to several prejudices which they had against 
theperson of Christ, and the doctrines of thd^ospel. 

The Jews were offended at Christ, because hfe was not re- 
ceived and followed by those of the most learning and autho* 
rity amongst them. ' Have any of the rulers, or of the 
Pharisees, believed on him ?' 

We may then suppose that a Jew who rejected the gospel 
would have argued thus : It becomes a private man not to 
lean too much to his own understanding, but to suppose 
that they who have studied the laws of God more than 
himself, and are appointed of God to be his instructors^ 
are better judges in religious controversies than he can pos* 
sibly be. Our spiritual guides are all of opinion that Jesus 
is not the Messias. It is therefore the most modesty 
rational, and safe way for me, who have not their leisure, 
learning, and abilities, to submit and trust to their der 
cisions. 

Here is a prejudice founded upon the doctrine that pn* 
yate persons, especially they who arp ignorant and illiterate, 
should follow the judgment of the church, of their guides 
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and teachers* This doctrine hath something plausible in it, 
and, under certain limitadons and restricdons^ may be ad* 
mitted. 

The vulgar ought indeed to pay a great regard to their 
teadjers, and are often under a necessity of admitting 
many things upon their authority ; but then we must 
except things plain in their own nature* ; in a word, every 
thing in which the reason of one man is as good a judge as 
the reason of another, in which a man knows that he wants 
no guide, and therefore should submit to none. 

Every Jew in Jerusalem was as competent a judge of a 
miracle as the high priest ; and, if he saw Christ raise a 
mah from the dead, and perform a variety of wonderfid 
works, might conclude with full assurance, and without 
any danger of mistaking, that God would never suffer a 
deceiver to do such works in his name, who taught nothing 
contrary to common sense. 

In such a case as this, a Jew who submitted to the au- 
thority of the Scribes and Pharisees, of the chief priestsand 
rulers, against plain evidence, absolutely renounced all use 
of reason ; after which it would have been ridiculous in him 
to talk of the reasonableness of following his guides, the 
reasonableness of rejecting private judgment ; for, what had 
such an one to do with reason ^? 

The Jews were offended at Christ, because he was nc^ 
a temporal prince and a conqueror. They were all per- 
suadea that the Messias should be a great king, under whom 
they should rule over the Gentiles, and live in wealth and 
pleasure. 

When therefore they found that Christ was poor and 
despised, and died an ignominious death, and that his 
kingdom, as his apostles taught, was a spiritual kingdom 
established in the hearts of men, a kingdom not of this 
world, the cross of Christ proved a stumbling-block to 
them, and they were displeased at a doctrine that suited 
neither with their prejudices nor with their inclinations. 

They had indeed several arguments to offer in behalf of 
this prejudice, which, though they are weak if they be 

« Sec Whitby Semi, on John viii. 37. in his Comment, vol 1. 
I $ee WoQastoo Rel. of Nat. s^ct iii. p. 49. £m ed. 
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compared vndi the superior evidences of the truth c^ 
the go^I, yet have a fair appearance when they are 
considered by themselves, and therefore deserve to be 
answered* 

1. In the first place, as their law contained several pro- 
mises to the obedient, and those promises were temporal^ 
it was not to be thought strange that the Jews should have 
accounted prosperity a mark of God's favour, and adver- 
sity of his displeasure. This laid a foundation for a prejudice 
against Christ and his apostles. 

2. Almost all the great and good men recorded in the 
scriptures, whom God had raised up from time to time to 
be their princes and leaders, were miraculously blessed 
with success in their undertakings. The Jews therefore 
expected that the Messias, when he appeared, fbould sur<* 
pass Moses, and Joshua, and David, and the Maccabees, 
and other of their victorious kings and leaders, as much in 
splendour and felicity as in dignity and authority. 

S. To confirm them in this expectation, there were 
several prophecies applied by all the Jews to the Messias, 
whkh represent him as a powerful prince, who should 
save and protect his people, and overcome his enemies, and 
which speak in magnificent terms of the peace and pfrosperity 
of his happy reign. 

But it is easy to show that these objections against our 
Saviour were not sufficient to excuse their unbelief 

For, though the law promised temporal blessings to the 
good, yet the Jews knew by long experience that those 
promises had not been fulfilled at all limes, and to all 
persons. Extraordinary interpositions in bdialf of the 
righteous were grown less frequent ; which was^an intima- 
tion of a future state, and an argument by which it might 
be proved* The Jews therefore had no reason to judge of 
the characters and merits of men by their stadon and cir« 
cumstances in this life, or to imagine that fortunate and 
virtuous were the same thing. 

They might have found examples of good men who had 
imdergone much trouble, and had received here below no 
reward of their obedience. 

They, might have learned from the prophets that the 
Messias, to whom, so muglx ppw^f . aijd prosperity an4 
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^splendour was promised, was also to be a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with griefs, and that his soul was to be an 
offering for sin ; and they might have seen, in the suffer- 
ings of Cfadst, and in his Resurrection, the accomplishment 
of these seemingly irreconcl^ble predictions. 

Lastly ; if some particular \prophecies concerning the 
teign of the Messias appeared to them unfulfilled, they 
ought not upon that account to have rejected Christ : they 
should have rested satisfied with the various proofs which 
he gave them of his divine power, and have concluded, 
either that they did not understand the true sense of those 
prophecies, or that the time of their completion was not 
yet come. 

They were offended at him, because, as they said, he pro- 
faned the sabbath-day, that is, did not observe it according 
to their superstitious manner. 

But Christ, as the great prophet, and a worker of mi- 
racles, according to the example of other prophets, and 
according to the decisions of the Jews themselves, had a 
power of setting aside the ceremonial rest of the sabbath, 
or any other ritual law. Thus Joshua commanded that 
the ark of God should be carried round Jericho, the 
armed men going before and after it, seven days together, 
one of which must have been a sabbath : thus Elijah and 
Elisha touched and handled dead bodies, to restore them to 
life, and did not account themselves legally unclean ; thus 
Samuel and Elijah offered sacrifices, though neither of them 
were priests, and in plages where, as some think, sacrifices 
could not be offered according to the law. In a word, it 
appears that many ceremonial laws were at certain times 
generally disused, and not observed by very good men^. 

They were offended, some of them at least, because he 
did not live in a way more austere, and in their opinion 

8 Some of them seem to have known and believed it. See Whitbj 
on Ephes. i. 4. > 

*» J. Hales Sermon on John xviii. 36. p. l60. Le Clerc on 1 ^am. 
vii. 17- Grotlus on Lnke vii. 14. It is certain that the sabbatic years 
and the jubilees were greatly neglected by the Jews, as probably were 
many other ceremonial laws. Yet we learn from Josephus i. p. 657 and 
741. ed. Haverc. that in the days of Herod the Great, and some time 
|it least before^ -the sabbatic years were observed. See Prideaux in tbo 
prff. to his Connect^ who has not take& notice of this. 
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more becoming the dignity which he assumed ; because he 
condescended to converse with people ' of bad reputation^ 
with publicans and sinners. 

Some were ofFended at him, because, said they, we 
know whence he is ; but when Christ cometh, no mant 
knoweth whence he is'. 

Some were offended, because he was not of Bethlehem, 
where it was foretold that the Messias should be bom. A 
little inquiry would have sec them right, if they had taken 
any pains to find out the truth. 

They were offended at him because he had dwelt in Ga- 
lilee, out of which place no prophet could ever arise, as they 
foolishly supposed. 

Christ had dwelt at Nazareth till he entered into his of- 
fice ; his relations dwelt there ; the inhabitants of that place 
were acquainted with his persorf, and remembered his 
education j they knew that he had had no opportunity of 
acquiring the learning which could qualify him to be a 
teacher. When they heard the force and the wisdom with 
wliich he spake, and were informed of his mighty works, 
and saw some of them, they were astonished, and yet they 
could not pay him a due respect j they slighted him^, be-. 
cause they knew him, and the poverty of his family, and 
the obscurity in which he had lived amongst them ; and 
having long viewed him as their equal, they could not sub- 
rait to show him the veneration due to a prophet. It is 
very likely that some envy was mixed with their }>rejudice. 
'Whence,' said they, * hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works ?' Whence could he have his power of work- 
ing miracles, unless fi'om God ? and whence could he have 
his wisdom, unless from him also ? They, of all people, 
should have been the readiest to believe in him, because, 
knowing well that he had been deprived of the ordinary 

means of receiving instruction, and of acquiring the know- 

« 

' See the.Comment. on John vii. 2jr. 

^ So the ^gyptian^at first despised their lunff Amasts, on accoont of, 
h'% extraction aud former condition -, roL i^kv ^ lepdSret xxrdvorro rov 

Tonrf>lv iivra xai oiitir^^ oux sTTt^aveos, Inter initta quidem Amasia 
^gyptil contemsere, nee ullias sane momenti duxemnt^ ut qui plebeius 
paulo ante fuisset^. nee i:jj»igni £unilia ortus. Herodot ii. 172. p. I55« 
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kdge which appeared in all that he spake, they had a clear 
evidence that it must have been a supernatural gift. 

They were offended at hinij^ because in his discourses to 
them he sometimes gave them hints that he . was a much 
greater ^^[wn than they imagined ; upon which they called 
flim a blasphemer, who made himself God, and equal with 
God, that is, who assumed to himself divine honours, and 
more respect than was due to a prophet ; for the Jews had 
no notion that their Messias should be any thing more than 
mere man K 

The Jews, as it appears from Justin's dialogue ^th 
. Trypho, objected to die Christians, that they worshipped 
more gods than one, and ascribed divine perfections to 
Christ. 

To this Justin™, and other Christians, answered, that 
frequent mention is made in the Old Testament of a person, 
who is called God, and is God", and yet Is distinguished 
from the God wd Father of alL 

Besides ; Philo ° and several of their own writers taught 
something so like the Christian doctrine concerning the Son 
and the Spirit of God, that the Jews, if d^y condemned 
the go^el upon that account, condemned themselves. 
. We read in the scriptures that God is no object of our 
senses, that he hath no body or form, that he is the in« 
visible God, whom no man hath seen or can see ; <and in 
inany of the manifestations which God made of himself, 
nothing appeared, except a glorious, light, a cloud and fire, 
or ?lse only a voice was heard ; but in other places it is said 
that God himself appeared. To reconcile this, the antient 
Chiistian, writers generally agree, and their consent ought 
not to be slighted, that the person who appeared? at different 

* Whitb. on Rom. ix. 5. and Justin M. p. 235. 

«P See the index to Thirlby*s Justin, Christus. 

" ©«d; xolXsItou, xa) 0£oV ^<f^i ^t earai, Justin, p. 2(>i. Tryplio sayii 
again to Justin, It is written, ' I am the Lord, — my glory I will not give 
to another.* This objection Justin answers, by observing, that Grod 
ipeaks in opposition to false gods and idols, and not to his Word and 
his Son. 

^ Grotius de Ver. R. C. v. 21. Vitringa on Isai. vol. ii. p. 458. not, 
Le Clerc on John i. Fabric, de Ver. R. C. p. 132. 

P See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nic. Clarke Repl. toNels. p. iGl.and 
Senn. 5. vol. X. W}iitby on John i. l Cor. x. 9. Philipp, ii. 6. Col, i..l5. 
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times to Adam, to Abraham, to Mo8e$, to the elders of 
Israel^ to the patriarchs and prophets, and to other good 
men, who would not tell his name to Jacob and to Manoah, 
when they asked him who he was, who i& called both God 
and the angel of God, that this person was the Word of 
God, the Son of God, who was in the form of God, who 
was the visible image of the invisible God, representing the 
majesty^ of his Father, and acting in his name. 

The angel who appeared to Manoah ^ said to him, ^Why 
askest thou after my name, seeing it is secret, or wonder- 
ful ?* If we compare this with Isaiah ix. 6. it is there said of 
the Messiah, • His name shall be called Wonderfiil/ If we 
compare it with Revr xix. 12. k is there said of Christ, * He 
had a name written which none knew but he himself/ 

Concerning this angel Isaiah' thus speaks, celebrating 
God's lo^dng-kindness to the children of Israel in antient 
times : * The angel of God's presence saved them ; in hi^ 
love and in his pity he redeemed them, and he bare AeA 
and carried them all the days of old/ 

These great things are here ascribed to the angel of God^d 
presence, or, of his fece ; which if we compare ymi^ th«^ 
history of those transactions, as. related by Moses, we find 
thait God almighty manifested himself to Moses by an ajigeL 
* The angel of the Lord appeared to him in the bush, and 
«aid, I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ;* and 
afterwards, 'I am that I am, lam the Lord Jehovah/ We 
find that this angel went before his pe<Dple in a cloud : an^ 
afterwards, representing the person of almighty God, aftd 
speaking in his name, he says, * BehoW, I send my angel 
before thee — beware of him, sfiad obey his voice, prov<3te 

Vitringa on Isai. Ixiii. g, 10. p. 24g. and on Zech. T. 11, 12. p. X31. 
concerning the angel who intercedes with God for die Jews. 

Some diink that where the angel of the Lord is raentSoned, no other 

15 meant than one of those ministering spirits, who somettmes repre- 
sented the person of God, acted! in bis stead, and spake in his name; 
and then, say they, whatever hononr and adoration might be seemingly 
pe?d to him, was really paid to €rod, to whom it was designed^ and 
whom the angel personated. See Le Clerc in Indice ad Pentaf. Af^ 
getus, and the commentators on Heb. li. 2. anM. and Cfemens Alex. 
Strom. V. 1. p, 648. edit. Qx. 

^ Judg. xiil. 18. See Vitringa on Isai. ix, 5, 6. 
'l»iil.9v Wbej^ see Vitringa. 

4 
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Idm not : for he "o^I not pardon your transgressions ; for 
my name is in him.* 

Concerning this angel Jacob thus speaks, when he blesses 
the children of Joseph : ^ The God who fed me all my 
life long unto this day, the angel which redeemed me from 
all erU, bless the lads !' And Moses prays that the posterity 
of Joseph may enjoy the favour 'of him,' of the angel,^ ' who 
dwelt in the bush/ 

Concerning this angel Zechariah thus speaks, xiL & 
^ In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants of Jenisa>* 
lem, and he that is feeble among them at diat day fhall be 
«s David ; and the house of Davnl shalLbe as God, as tl^ 
angel of the Lord before them/ The sentence rises in such 
a manner, that it cannot be supposed to sink at last; 
whence it is reasonable to conclude that the same person is 
here called God, and the angel of the Lord. 

Lastly, conceming the same angel Malachi says, ^ The 
l^ord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple, evc9 
the angel,' or messenger, ' of the covenant,' 

This mighty angel, the saviour, redeemer, intercessor^ 
and pfotector, seems to be no common or created angel^ 
but that angel in whom the name of God was, and by 
whom God q^eaks to mankind, and who on that account is 
called the Word of God, who was in the beginning with 
jQod, and who was God, by whom all things were 
created, and who afterwards became man and dwelt with 
us. . . 

TTie Jews had many prejudices against the person of 
Christ; they had as many, or rather more, against his 
<k>ctrme. 

The-reKgion of the gospdi is q)iritual : the religion of the 
Jews, as they made it, was carnal. Thie gospel places 
morality above rites and ceremonies : the Jews preferred, in 
their practice at least, the rifual law to the moral. 

The gospel represents the latw of ceremonies as a tenu 
porary institution, which drew towards its* end after the 
coming of lohn the Baptist : the Jews thought that the 
whole law was everlasting, and of perpetual obligation. 
They believed that they could perform as much . of it as 
would be sufficient to secure the favour of God j . they ther^ 
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fore rejected new doctrines and means of salvation^ as false^ 
or useless and unnecessary. 

Of all their mistakes and prejudices, their too great zeal 
for the law seems to have been the most excusable : it 
arose partly from a high veneration for commandments, 
which were undoubtedly of divine appointment, and a good 
man might have falleninto it. Therefore the aperies used 
great lenity and condescension towards the Jews in this 
particular, and suffered them to observe the ritual law 
along with the gospel, which they did for a considerable 
time, till, Jerusalem being destroyed, no small part of the 
ceremonial law became impracticable, and by slow degrees 
the whole fell into disuse ®. 

The Jews accounted Moses to have been the greatest of 
all the prophets : the gospel taught them that John the , 
Baptist was a prophet greater than all who had been before 
him, yet in every respect infinitely inferior to Christ, 
aiKi not equal to the least of Christ^s disciples in dignity 
of office. 

» The Jews not only avoided, as much as they could, all 
intercourse with the Gentiles, which indeed their own law 
required of them in many cases, but had them generally 
in abomination, not for theit vices, but because they 
observed not the law of Moses : the gospel commanded 
them to love all men, though they were not Jews either 
by birth or by religion, and not to shun them ias unfit for 
conversation, unless they were scandalous by impiety or 
immorality. 

The gospel condemned, not only evil actions, but evH 
inclinations and thoughts : the Jews, if we may Judge of 
them by the smtiments of some of their own writers, were 
of opinion that there was no harm in bad designs, unless 
they were put in execution, 

Josephus says, that Antiochus Epiphanes, as he was 
dying, confessed that he suffered for the injuries which he 
had done to Ae Jews. Then he adds, ' I wonder how 
Polybius could say that Antiochus perished because he 

* Salpititts Severu^^ 1. n. Eusebius^ £. H. iv. 6. €>rigen contr» 
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liad purposed to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia ; 
for to intend the thing only^ and not to perform it, is not 
worthy of punishment ^' 

The story of Glaucus is remarkable ; who being esteemed 
a man of singular probity, and having a large sum of 
money deposited in his hands, and an opportunity of keeping 
it from the owners, if he would forswear himself, Consulted 
the oracle at Delphi what he should do. ' When ^ he 
h^d propoiBed his quesdon, the priestess of Apollo answered 
thus: 

' If present profit tlaim thy chief regard, 
Be bold, and swear, and take the obvious prize : 
Just dealing cannot save thee fronl the gfave. 
But the oath's guardian hath a nameless son. 
Who swift and strongs tho' without hand or foot> 
Pursues, o'eftakes, and seizes, and destroys 
The whole devoted race ; whilst honest men 
Leave lasting blessings to their children's children. 

^ Glaucus hearing this entreated the god to forgive hint 
what he had said. The priestess replied ; To tempt the 
god, and to commit the action,, is all one. Glaucus how- 
ever sent to recall his Milesian guests, aiid delivered them 
the money. At present there remains no house or progeny 
of Glaucus, but it is rooted out from Sparta.' 

^ "'■fla-'fe ^auitjia?gfy Tltk^^iov rov MsyaXoTroAirijy, 3f , dya^o^ wv dv^pp 
iirobavm Xsysi .rov *Ayrlo^ovy povXr^^syra to tTJg ev Hspo'atg 'Apripn^o^ 
iepiy avX^a-ai ro yip pi,ri>t£ri ifoirja-obi to spyov Pov\sv<rdis,syoy, oJx /o-r* 
riij^wpioL$ ^^loy. Ant. xii. 9. 

See Selden de Synedr* ii. 13. § 7- Hamrtiond on Rom. vii. 7. Grae- 
Vius on Cicfero de Offic. i. 4. and Grotius on Exod. xx. 17. who observeg 
that the wiser pagans had much better notions. 

^ " 'Eireipoorwyra. Sh dvroy to ^pYi&rijpioy si opKu) ri ^p^fU,aroL XTftastat, 
ij Uvilrj fji^rsp^stai roi(r$s rom ejfea-i' 

TXavTi 'EiriKvM^y], ro (/.sv avrl>isc nsp^iov oSroo, 

"^OpKiy ytKtj<ratt xai ^c-fjp.ara XriWfxaa-^OLr 

^OjUrvy h'rdi ^dveiro$ ye ko) svopKOv luvbi aiy^pot. 

*AXX' opyiov ird'ii sarh dvwyvtjiogy 6v^ sffi velps^, ' 

Ovds iroSsg' npauicvog bl it^Brkp^ercUy eWoKs iritrav 

Ivf^pidpypas oXsayi yeyeijy, xa) olxov airavrdf 

Ay^fbs ^ hopkov ysyerj pi^eroTfiu'dey dp^slvwy. 

ICavta dtCditrag TKexZ-aog fTMyyy'Jip^tiy rov ®sov TeoLpairnto dvrtZ Tcrysif 
twy prjSevrujy' i) ^s Ilud*^ f(p>), To "rfsipyjiijyAi rov &eov, xa< ro iroirjcroUy 
7<roy Wvdttai.— rxayxo; pih ^ tli/srairsfi^dpi.evos rovg MiXyj(riovg ^^lyovg, 
dfto^iidi o-fi rd %^oijpara. TkowKOv vvv oStm n diroyoyoy ion ov^hr, ^ 
VOL. I. . C 
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Compare the words of the oracle, concerning the son 
of the deity who presides over oaths, with Zechar. v. i. 
' I looked, and behold, a flying roll. Then said he unto 
me. This is the curse that goeth forth over the face of the 
whole earth, — and it shall enter into the house of the thief, 
and into the house of him that sweareth falsely by my 
name ; and shall remain in the midst of his house ; and 
shall consume it, with the timber thereof, and the stones 
thereof\' 

• The gospel required purity of heart : the Jews had slight 
notions of this duty, and placed purity in bodily and ritual 
purifications. 

. The gospel promised eternal happiness to those who 
would lead religious lives, and to impenitent sinners de- 
nounced the most dreadful punishments : the Jews 
thought that no Israelite should be deprived of future hap- 
piness, whatsoever his faults had been, unless he were 
guilty of apostasy, idolatry, and a few other crimes which 
they specified y. 

The school of Elias used to say, that whosoever learned 



^Traprij;. Herodot, vi. p. 359- ed. Gron. See the same story 
related by Juvenal, xiii. I99. Cicero de Offic. iii. 8. seeras to allude 
t»it. 

* The likeness between these two places is observed by Grotius. 
The last verse of tlie oracle is to be found in Hesiod ^Epy, 285 : and 
the sense, though not the words, of the foregoing lines, 282, &c. 

' ^0$ $e }cs ^(tprvplr,(nv s-awv s'ltiopKOv 6[ji.6(ra'ag 

Toy ^i r dfj^avporeprj yevsrj pi^eroTfioSs XsXsnerocr 
'Ay^pos 5"* svopKOV yevB^ i^sroTfKrBsv dyMvivv, 

Maimonides indeed, and some others, learned to tailk in a better 
manner on tiiis subject, and more conformably to christian morality. 
See Huet. Alnet. Quaest. p. 343. 

But though evil intentions are faults, yet, as to human laws, Ulpian's 
determination seems, generally speaking, to be just: ' Cogitationis poenam 
nemo patitur.' Digest. 1. xlviii. tit. xix. 18. where see the notes. 

y ^TifoXauXdvoyrBS on ntoLvrwg rois diro rrjs avopag rijs Kara capxa 
rov 'A^pad[j!,i ov<ri, >cav dp^aprujXo) cj<n yea) aiticroi xa» direiBstg itphg rov 
&SOV, 7j' fiaa-iKeia ^ alwviOi SoSyjo-ETai. Exislimantes eis omnino qui ex 
»atu, secundum carnem, Abrahami sunt, quamvis peccatoribus, et 
infidelibus, et erga Deum immorigeris, regnum atemum datum irii 
Justin. M. Dial. 433. ed. Thii*!. 
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&e traditions of the Misnah might be assured he should 
have eternal life'* 

Perhaps they did not carry this notion so for as to affirm 
that their wicked countrymen should receive no correction 
in a future state * ; but probably they thought that God, 
who in their opinion was a respecter of persons, would be 
gracious to these unworthy children of Abraham, that their 
punishment should last a certain time, and that then they 
should enter into a state of happiness ; which favour should 
not be extended to the Gentiles, for whom God had no 
regard. 

Many Mahommedan doctors are much in the same way 
of thinking, and teach that believers shall all enter into a 
state of happiness after the resurrection, some immediately. 
Others after certain punishments ; but that infidels shall be 
consigned over to eternal misery ^i 

The gospel gave the Jews no hopes that they should 
subdue their enemies, and become a free and independent 
nation: the Jews were very factious and seditious, and 
had an intemperate love of liberty, at a time and in circum- 
stances wh«i it was not to be obtained. 

Their turbulent temper may be known from the * Jus 
Zelotarum,' or privilege, under the pretence of zeal, to 
dispatch an offender without the tedious formality of a 
trial; concerning which licentiousness Philo says, injudi- 
ciously enough, ' This also is right, that all who have a 
zeal for virtue are allowed to execute rigorous punishment 
without delay, neither carrying the offender to the courts 
of judicature, nor to any magistrate, but indulging that 
ardour which the hatred of iniquity ^and the love of God 
excites, to the end that the impious may never escape^ 
vengeance j and accounting themselves, by the exigence 

* SeeGrotius on Matt. x. 28. xiv. 2. James ii. 14. Whitby on Acts 
i. 25. Rom. ii. 13, James ii. 11. and p. 466, 467- vol. 2. of the 6th 
edit. 

• See LeClerc. Quaest. Hieron. p. 287- Whitby on Acts xi. 18. xv. 1. 
Rom. ii. 13. 1 Cor. i. 28. 2 Cor. xi. 20. Huet. Alnet. Quaest. p. 297. 
Windet. de Vit^ funct. statu^ p. 70. 4 to edit. Sale's Notes on the Koran, 
p. 11. 

^ See Reland. de Relig. Moliammed. and Sale's Koran, Prelim. Disc* 
P-92. 

C2 
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of the time, to be made all things,— senators, judges, 
generals, assemblies^ accusers, witnesses, laws, and people, — 
that so nothing may hinder them from exerting themselves 
boldly and jointly for righteousness*^.* 

The love of God and of virtue and of truth is no such 
turbulent and boisterous passion ; and pious zeal may be 
active, and yet not pernicious, and shine without burning ^. 

The gospel called the Jews to sufferings and persecution, 
and had at that time a very unpromising aspect as to this 
world. A converted Jew could expect nothing besides 
ill usage from his countrymen, who were very zealous for 
their religion : and if he were the only one of his family 
who received Christianity, he might be sure that his worst 
enemies would be his nearest relations, and his most in- 
veterate foes those of his own^ household. It required no 
small virtue and resolution to offer up such a sacrifice to 
God, to forsake house • and land, friends and kindred, 
father and mother, wife and children, for the sake of 
ChrisL 

The Jews were accustomed to indulge themselves without 
restraint in those things which the law allowed, in con- 
descension to their imperfections, and to prevent greater 

* Ka< iiiiT'erpoi'P^oci ^s %aXov iifxci rols t,rjX(iv sy^ovriv dosryj^y he. 
y}\phs ivaTrooLtrBiv oLvuitso^Lrxg rag rifj^uiplocg, fjuTft' slg ^iKOCfrrrjoioy, 
fji^YfT. els ^ouXsvTTjpioy, iJi^rfre trvvoXcvg lit o-pyjiy dy^jvroigy dxXoL rcu 
ntoLpoLtJ'rdvri ^i^woyrfO-jo itdSsi xx) <^iAo9ia; YM,ra.ypTJcr&oii trpo^ roi$ rwv 
do'c^ujy aTiOcpxtryjrovg K0\oi<r6ig, voijAfrocyroLg avrovg WiO rw xaipov*7oi 
irivra ytysyrja-Bcn, /SoyAsyra^, $ix,0L(rrdg, trrpxryjyougf eKKkr-CKxa-rdg^ 
xarr,y6povg, [jLdprvpas^ vOMvg, ^tJilov, het ^r^hvog ovrog ey.'ffo^cvy, 
ipo^ot avvodiy iroWyi itpoayujyil^ujyrou oo-ioVijroj. De Monarch, i. p. 818: 
«d. Par. 1646. 

•* Intemperate. zeal is like ' Sirius ' in Homer : 

AoLiMtporoLrog {j^sv Sy I err), komov U re (r^fji^a rsrvxtai, 
Ka) re (pspst itoWoy irvpsrov SsiXoifri /3poroT(ri. 

Ille quidem clar^, sed sxvk luce coruscat, 
Et morbos astusque adfert mortalibus aegris. 

II. X. 30. 
Pious zeal is like the ' gentle flame ' in Virgil : 
Ecce lev is subito de vertice visus liili 
Fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
.. ,Lambere flamma comas^ et curcum tempora pasci. 

JEn. ii. 6S9. 
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wls^: here the gospel interposed with strict prohibitions, 
representing their custom of divorce, and of marrying 
again, as no better than adultery. The apostles themselves 
thought this, when they first heard it, to be an hard pre- 
cept ; and indeed in all parts of the world ^ where thes^ 
practices have been established, nothing hath stopped the 
progress of Christianity more than the prohibition of poly- 
gamy and divorce ^; and many, who else seemed disposed 
to receive the gospel, have rejected it upon this only ac- 
count. 

Lastly, the Jews thought that the Christian morality 
was in general too strict and severe, and that no man 
could possibly practise it % 

The chief priests, Scribes and Pharisees, besides all these 
prejudices already mentioned, had particular motives to re- 
ject the gospel. 

They hated Christ, because he had reproved and openly 
exposed their pride, their hypocrisy, their uncharitableness, 
their covetousness, their zeal for traditions; and their 
hatred against him disposed them to think ill of him, and 
to do him all ill offices. We need not wonder, when we 

« Whitby on John viii. 7- ' 

' Bayle Diet. Mahomet GaJadin, et Parrhasiana, ch. vii. 

» Christ and the apostles have not perhaps directly, and in so many 
words J prohibited polygamy 3 but, from the reasoning of Christ against 
divorce. Christians have justly concluded polygamy to be unlawful. Of 
the evils arising from both, see Le Clerc Hist. Eccles, Proleg, p. 113, 
161. 

Polygamy was forbidden by the Roman laws. Digest. 1. iii. tit. ii. 1. 
Cod. 1. ix. tit. ix. 18. And afterwards Christian emperors would not 
permit it to any persons in their dominions. Cod. 1. i. tit. ix. 7. 1. v, 
tit. V. 2. Novell, xviii. 5. In what cases they allowed divorce may b^ 
seen Cod. I. v. tit. xvii. Novell, xxii. 15. cxvii. 8. 9. cxl. Moreover^, 
' Eo tempore, quo quis uxorem habet, concubinam habere non potest/ 
Julius Paulus Recept. Sentent. 1. ii. tit. xx. et Cod. 1. v. tit. xxvi. 
et Leonis Const! t. xci. 

** Trypho ?ays to Justin, ypaJv ^b xai ret hv rw Xsyofji^ivaj 'EvatyyeXiuf 
T(cLpcLyy2\\t*CLroi. ^ocv^OL^rroi ovtms ko,) fieyaXa ewraciJi.at shoa, w; 
moXoLiu^oivsiv ^r^UvoL ^vvolxt^oli <piiXagai aura. Vestra sane quae in evan- 
gelio, quod dicitur, sunt praecepta tam magna et admiranda esse novi- 
mus, ut suspicio nostra sit a nemine ea servari posse. 

So also says Orobius in his dispute with Limborch, 

See Tillotson, vol. i. serm. 28. The Jews taught tliat a careful obser- 
\ance of some laws would excuse the violation of the rest. See Whitby 
vn James ii. 1]. 

C3 
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find them upon all occaaons opposing and calumniating 
him, if we consider that they were a wicked set of men, 
and that he had publicly and frequently reproved them. 
They were highly incensed against him, and, in, the judg- 
ment which they made of him, they were directed by their 
passions, not by their reason. 

Nor did anger and resentment only furnish them with 
prejudices against Christ, but self-interest also, and worldly 
policy. The people, who had seen the miracles. of Christ, 
particularly that miracle by which he had fed a great mul- 
titude, had at one time, as St. John relates, a'design to 
make him their king,— concluding reasonably enough that 
under such a leader they should be victorious. Therefore 
Christ, if he had been a deceiver, and had entertained am- 
bitious designs, might easily have made himself a prince, 
and might have incited the people to shake oflf the Roman 
yoke, which was grievous to them. 

The chief priests and principal persons amongst the Jews 
thought, that if Christ should make such an attempt they 
should be ruined, whatsoever the consequence of it were. 
If the Jews, under his conduct, should endeavour to recover 
their Uberties, and fail in it, they knew that the nation 
would be severely punished by the Romans. Nor was 
their prospect less bad, if Christ should deliver the people 
from their subjection to a foreign power, and rule over them 
himself; for though they hated the Romans, yet doubdess 
they thought that Christ would be a worse ruler for them 
than any Roman governor. They knew that he had a bad 
opinion of them, and that he had exposed their vices ; and 
therefore they concluded that the establishment of his au- 
thority would be the ruin of theirs. Thus were they 
incited not only by resentment, but, as they fancied, by 
interest, to deny, that Christ was the Messias, to oppose 
him, and to destroy him ; for, since they were persuaded 
that the Messias should be a temporal king, they could not 
acknowledge Christ to be the Messias, unless at the same 
time they owned him to b? their king. 

They succeeded in their endeavours, they stirred up the 
people, they intimidated the governor, they prevailed to 
have Christ crucified j and by his death they thought them^ 
selves at last secure from all these evils. But he arose 
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again, and his disciples appeared openly in Jerusalem^ 
working miracles, and teaching that Jesus was the Messias. 
One would at first think that no man could withstand such 
evidence ; but we shall not so much wonder at their obsti- 
nacy, if we observe that their fears, and, as they thought, 
their interests, led them again to oppose the truth. 

They considered that they were the persons who had 
Tepresented Christ as a man who had lost his senses, a 
daemoniac, an impostor, a magician, a violator of the law, 
a seditious teacher, a rebel, an enemy to Caesar, and a 
false Messias ; who had instigated the people, and who had 
persuaded Pilate to crucify him : they heard that the apo- 
stles wrought miracles in the name of Christ ; and they con- 
cluded, that, if the apostles were permitted to proceed in 
this manner, they would convert a great part of the Jewt j 
and they feared, that, if the doctrines taught by Christ's 
disciples were received, they, who had been his implacable 
enemies, should be accounted not only ignorant and blind 
guides, but dishonest men ; that they should not only lose 
their credit and authoriiy,- but be exposed to the resentment 
of the incensed multitude : and therefore they thought, that 
the best way to secure themselves was to deter and hinder 
the apostles from appearing any more in public, and from 
preaching the gospel. And when the disciples continued 
to perform the functions of their ministry, the high priest 
asked them, saying, ' Did we not straightly command you 
that you should not teach in this name ? And behold, ye 
have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to 
bring this man's blood upon us !^ Acts v. 28. 

Miracles were wrought to convince them ; but when a 
man is violently bent to bdieve or disbelieve, he is more 
than half persuaded that things are as he desires. They 
hastily concluded that those miracles v/ere either delusions 
and impostures, or wonderful works performed by the aid 
of evil spirits. 

From these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects ; 
for they persecuted the first Christians, they accused them 
to the Roman magistrates of sedition, they beat them in 
their synagogues, they imprisoned them, they banished 
them, they put many of them to death, and strove to the 
Utmost of their power to destroy this rising sect. Som« 

04 
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antient writers assure lis, that the Jews took the pains to 
send persons from Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse 
the Christians of atheism and other crimes, and to make 
them as odious as they possibly could *• 

From the accpunt which we have given of the obstinacy 
of the Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears 
that their unbelief is no objection to the truth of the gospel. 
The modem Jews, therefore, reason weakly when they say 
that their ancestors would not, and could not, have rejected 
Christ, if the miracles related in the gospel had been really 
wrought. Against this argument we may also observe, 
that it can do no service to a Jew, because it would prove 
too much. It would prove that Moses wrought no mira^r 
cles, since the whole people of Israel often rebelled against 
hifn : it would prove that many of the prophets recorded 
in the Old Testament were false prophets, because they 
were persecuted by the Jews. The Jews are not able to 
give any reason why they acknowledge the law of Mosesi 
to be a divine revelation, which will not directly and piore 
strongly establish the truth and authority of the gospel, 

This argument is used by Origen ^: and Orobius, being 
pressed with it by Limborch \ was forced to make two awk- 
ward concessions : first, that a Jew could not prove his religion 
to a deist •, and secondly, that it becomes every Christian 
and Jew to Continue in the religion in which he had been 
educated, because each had arguments to urge which the 
other could not confute. 

The Gentiles had many prejudices in compion with 
the Jews, and some peculiar to themselves. 

The causes of unbelief which were common to them 
with the Jews were, a great corruption of manners, the 
prejudice of education, the purity of the precepts of the 
gospel so opposite to their vicious inclinations, the temporal 

' Justin M. and Eusebins. See Justin, p. 171, and Thirlby -s Notes, 
and Fabricius de Ver. R. C. p. 665. 

^ Contr. Cels. i. p. 32. and friequently through the whole treatise. 

* See Limborch's Collat. et Le Clerc Bibl. cSiqis. xxiv. p, 539. The 
heretic Apelles said much the same thing, namely, |w,y) $s7v OAwg 
f^srccl^siy rov Xoyov, a A A' txaa-roy cos 'jesirlarsvx.e Siocixivsiv, Non esse 
omnino examinandam iidem, sed unumquemque in eo'quod semei imbi- 
bisset per«tare oportere. Eusebius £. H. v. 13. 
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intoinreniences which attended the profession of Christiamty, 
and the temporal advantages which might be secured or 
obtained by rejecting or opposing it, the poor appearance 
which Christ had made in the world, and his ignominious 
^eath, which they could not reconcile with the divine 
jsower ascribed to him by his disciples ; these things pro- 
duced in the greater part of the Jews an aversion for the 
gospel, and they had the same effect on the unconverted 
Gentiles. 

The Gentiles ought not to have slighted and rejected 
the gospel upon account of the low estate and sufferings 
of Christ and his apostles. Their own reason, and some 
of their most approved writers, might have taught them 
not to value persons according to their greatness and riches, 
nor to measure the favour of G6d by temporal happiness, 
but to love and honour oppressed innocence "*• 

They might have remembered, that the best man and the 
wisest philosopher recorded in their histories lived all his 
days in poverty % was exposed to slander and calumny, and 
at last was accused by false witnesses, and condemned to 
die by unjust judges. 

They knew that virtue often obtains not the esteem and 
respect which it deserves, that it often lies concealed from 
the -world, or, being placed in view, is yet not observed ; 
and that posterity frequently does justice to the characters 
of illustrious persons whose good qualities have been over- 
looked by those amongst whom they dwelt °. 

They knew that virtue, though it be so amiable in 
itself^ has ^ lustre offensive to the vicious ; that therefore 



"* Omnes adoo vestri viri fortes, qiios in exemplum praedicatis^ aerum* 
nis suis inclyti floruerunt. Minuc. Felix, 36, 

" ^Eyuj jutgy olfjiai, l<j)ij o Xcuxpdirrjs, si dyaSov wvvjrov s'lfiri^oiijitf 
ivpsiy £v [LOi cvv ry fll}d^ xa) Ta ovra ifoivTa irdw padiw^ 'irivrs fj^yoi$, 
I believe, said Socrates, that if I should meet with a good purchaser, my 
«tFects, house and all, would easily fetch me sixteen pounds. Xenoph« 
Oecon. i. 3. 

Socrates, amicis audientibus : Emissem, inquit, palllum> si nummos 
•haberem, kc, Seneca de Benef. vii. 2/. 

In Plato's Apol. Socrat. he says tliat he is in extreme poverty, iv 
ffsvla, (ji^vpia £lju.i. 

^ Quamdiu Catonem civitas ignoravit ! Respuit^ nee intellesut^ niti 
cum perdidit. Seneca^ £p« ixxix. 

^ ' 1 
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pride, and ignorance, and envy, and malice, arid censo- 
riousness will join to obscure and niisrepresent it, will 
endeavour to make it contemptible, and to bring it to a 
level with themselves. 

They knew that he best deserved the name of a wise and 
good man, who lived up to the rules of morality which 
he had prescribed to others ; and they ought to have 
admired a man, who, at the same time that he recommended 
to his followers humility, patience, and resignation to the 
will of God under the severest trials, forgiveness of 
injuries, and universal love and charity, practised these 
duties himself in their full extent, and was a perfect exam- 
ple of all that he taught. 

The Gentiles could not conceive how one who seemed 
hated and forsaken of God should restore men to the 
favour of God, and how his sufferings could be serviceable 
to that end. 

It is reasonable that the divine mercy should constantly 
display itself in all cases which lie within the reach of com- 
passion. Such was the case of us men, who, though 
sinful, yet are weak and frail beings ; though offenders, 
yet corrigible and capable of amendment. 

But it is also reasonable that God should be displeased 
at the rebellion and transgressions of his creatures, that he 
should show his disapprobation of iniquity, and so grant 
his pardon, as at the same time to vindicate the honour 
of his government and of his laws. Now this he hath 
accomplished in a most illustrious manner, in the death 
of his Son,— ^thereby showing his hatred to sin in keeping 
sinners at a distance, and refusing to hear them in their 
own name, and in bestowing 4iis favours only through the 
mediation of one, who ' suffered for their offences, and rose 
again for their justification p.' 

P Petrus I. ii. IQ. vult nos patientes esse in tolerandis afflictionibus, 
quas insontes patimui*. Adfert Christi exernplum : 'qui/ inquit, ' et 
ipse passus est.' Satis hoc erat ad com para tionem : sed addidit, vitIj 
TjUiujy, quod ad compai*ationem non pertinet, sed rem ipsam, hoc est 
Christi passionem, clare designat. Commune ergo est patientia 3 modus 
ille difFert. Alioqui frustra Paulus quaereret, an Paulus pro iidelibus 
esset cracifixus. Cor. I. i. 13. Poterat enim et ipse pro ecclesia, hoc 
est in usum ecclesiaj, crucifigi, sicut pati se dixit pro ecclesi^. Col. i. 
^4. et postea niagno ecclesiae bono ipse glac^o percussus est, Petrusj 
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It is further reasonable that even this intercessor should 
not interpose in our behalf, if we prefer vice to virtue ; and 
therefore the gospel has taught us that Christ's death shall 
be no atonement for us, nor his resurrection of any benefit 
to us, unless we use our best endeavours to die to sin, and 
to live to God. 

An example of goodness set before us for our imitation, 
encouragement to practise the virtues which are most con- 
spicuous in adversity, which at the same time adorn it and 
soften its harsh nature, reliance upon him who underwent 
so much for our sake, hope that he will be a merciful 
judge, motives from gratitude to love him more than our 
sins, who loved us more than his own life, the fears of 
departing hence considerably assuaged, — ^these are bene- 
fits arising from the sufferings of our master, and usefid 
purposes which seem to be better answered by this method 
of pur redemption, than they would have been if Christ 
had descended from heaven to proclaim forgiveness of sins 
upon repentance, and to teach men their duty, and then 
had left the world without undergoing the evils to which 
he submitted. 

aliique apostoli cnicifixi. Scd eo modo, quo Christus, crucifigi, poenas 
vice nostr^ ferendo, nee Paulus poterat, nee alius quisquam. Vox 
ergo ilia vtts^, pro, peculiare hie aliquid denotat, quod apostolis com- 
municari non potest. Posset autem si mortis Christi utilitas gradu 
tantiitn a morte apostolorum, non etiam fine proprio segregaretur. 
Grotius de Satisf. cap. 9. p. 33 1 . 

Joan. i. 29. a^avo; rov Ssou — Respicit Baptista non ad agnum mac- 
tatum, gratiarum agendarum caussa, qualis erat agnus paschalis, sed 
ad agnum expiandi peccati caussa oblatum, quales erant agni holocau- 
tomatis quotidiani. Joannes ergo comparat id quod facturus erat Jesus 
ad homines ad ianctitatem adducendos, cum D^o recouciliandos, libe- 
randosque poenis quas erant commeriti, ritui qui adhibebatur, quando 
Deo victima pro peccato ofierebatur. Turn vero quisquis sacra feciebat, 
ritu ipso sacrificii palam fatebatur se commeritum esse mortem> quam 
victima modo passa erat, seque moriturum, si Deus summo jure secum 
agere vellet : Deus vero vicissim accipiebat sanguinem victimae loco 
sanguinis peccatoris, et sibi confessione rei ac pocnitentiik satisfieri patie- 
batur. Similiter ciim Christus semet ipse Deo obtulit, humani generis 
loco sese ei stitit, at Deus accepit mortem ejus lcx:o poenarum, quas 
singuli peccatores luere debuissent, vultque eas ei condonare, ek lege 
ut ii soli^ qui Christo credent et parebunt, fructuum sacrificii ejus 
participes fiant. Sic nobis describitur in Script\Tr& sacrificitHSV Christi, 
nep ab e^ descriptione abire liceat, nisi velimus aliter loqui, quam fecere 
apostoli. Cleripus. 
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The Gentiles thought it strange to ascribe such power 
and authority to a crucified man. 

But the greatest power which any person can show, 
consi^s unquestionably in performing things which no 
other can do, unless God assist him in an extraordinary 
manner. To destroy the peace of mankind, and carry ruin 
and desolation through populous countries, is no more than 
what human strength and human policy can accomplish ; 
and many have done this who have not possessed one com- 
mendable quality. To be honoured, admired, trusted, reve- 
renced,and beloved, — these are advantages which may be ob* 
tained by great abilities, and a good disposition, and a favour- 
able concurrence of circumstances. Buf, as the Psalmist 
observes, no man by the multitude of his riches, or the 
eminence of his station, can deliver his brother or him- 
self from death, or make agreement unto God for him j 
for it cost more to redeem their souls : so that he must let 
that alone for even Therefore he who can heal aU sick* 
nesses and diseases by speaking a word, who can restore 
the dead to life, who can confer the same power upon 
others, who can deliver himself from the grave, is as much 
superior to the rich, the rulers, and. the heroes of the world, 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

If he had appeared in power and splendour, if he had 
subdued vice by force of arms, and established his king* 
dom upon earth, and ruled over the willing nations, giving 
them just and holy laws, and taking innocence and virtue 
under his protection,— such an enterprise, so accomplished, 
had indeed been great, and glorious: but as in this case 
the means would have been proportionate to the end, it 
would have been nothing v/hen compared with the deliver- 
ance which he wrought, and the victories which he gained, 
not by human means, nor by worldly wisdom, but by a 
most wonderful and unparalleled method, by submitting to 
poverty and contempt, by avoiding honours, by suffering 
indignities, by dying upon the cross, by sending out a few 
ignorant and obscure men, who with no other arms than 
patience and meekness, and v»^ith no bther art than 
speaking the truth, though opposed by the learned tod 
the mighty, introduced a religion which spread itself through 
the world. 
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The national religion of the Heathen, and their idolatrous 
worship, as established by their laws and customs, and 
received by the vulgar, was so strange, absurd, and incon- 
sistent, besides its variety in different countries, that it is 
not easy to give an account of it. But briefly, and'in 
general, it seems to have been founded on these supposi- 
tions : 

That there were many gods, one of whom was superior 
to the rest ; 

That they were all concerned in the government of the 
world, and could do good or hurt to men, as they were 
disposed ; 

That they were for superior to men in power and know- 
ledge, as also that they were immortal, — but that else they 
had like passions with men, were capricious, revengeful, 
and easily provoked ^; 

That they only expected to have magnificent temples 
built for them, adorned with rich gifts, statues erected, 
and sacrifices offered to them-% hymns sung in their praise, 
persons dedicated to their service, feasts and solemnities 
kept in honour of them ; that whosoever paid them 
this outward respect was religious : so that religion and 
virtue were two things. Add to this, that "some solemn 
rites consisted in cruel, impure, or indecent actions ^. 

The Gentiles, though they had for the most part mean 
and false notions of religion, were more wicked than igno* 



^ The mferioi deities. 

' Pulchre observat Sam. Pufendorfins In trod, ad Histor. part. 1. c. 12. 
§ 2 apnd Ethnicos veteres niillas fliisse sacras condones sive publicos 
ccetus, in quibus populus de religloue sua insLituerelur, et de virtute 
ac pietate colenda admoneretur : sed maximam partena cultus deorum 
constitisse sacrificiis cerimoniisque et dicrum fcstomm solennitate, 
quae tamen ludis potlus et kixn, quara divinarum rerum contemplatione 
et pietatis exercitatione, oblbatur. Ita ut ex ejusmodi religione Eth- 
nica neque per vitam erudiri homo in cognitione Numinis, neque in- 
iiammari ad pietatem, neque in morte solatlam ac spem de meliore 
vita concipere posset. Quo magis agnoscenda est nostra Christianorum 
felicitas, ifcc. Fabricius, Bibliogr. Antiq. p. 379. The emperor Julian 
was sensible of this defect in paganism, and intended to redress it, as I 
obsei've in another place. 

• Justin xxi. 3. Eusebius de Vit. Const, iii. 55. 58. Orat. de Laud. 
Const. 9. 13. Socrates Hist. Eccl. iii. 2. Clemens Alex. Cohort, yi. 
p. 36. Le Clerc on Eito^-i, xxxiv. 1.5. Whitby pn Ephes.v, 4. 
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rant. We need not appeal to the testimony of the first 
Christians, and to the epistles of St. Paul, for the truth of 
this: the Heathen writers, their poets, philosophers, and 
historians, haVe left sad descriptions or scandalous proofs 
of the extreme corruption of the age in which they lived K 
Such a degeneracy amongst the Gentiles would probably 
produce in them a dislike of a pure and holy religion, of 
the disagreeable truths tvhich opposed their favourite incli- 
nations, and of those troublesome reformers who under- 
took to show them the necessity of breaking ofiF their bad 
courses. 

The philosophers and other learned Pagans scorned, ho 
less than the Jewish teachers, to be instructed by poor, 
and obscure, and illiterate men : and as the Jews objected 
that none of their rulers believed in Chris^ so the Gentiles 
observed with great contempt, that the first proselytes to 
Christianity were chiefly of the lower sort, 

The philosophers, and the more learned amongst the 
Gentiles, might be ranked under three sorts : 

Such as worshipped one supreme God, and many infe- 
rior, who under him governed the world ; 

Such as thotight there was no knowledge and certainty ; 

Such as believed no God, or no providence. 

Their pride, and high opinion of themselves would not 
suffer them to condescend to be taught by men of no 
reading and learning ; and their firm adherence to their 
several sects, for which they were remarkable, .made them 
obstinate in resisting the best arguments. There were in 
particular two or three notions much prevailing amongst 
them, which increased their prejudices against the go- 
spel : 

First, that the learned might think as tlxey would, and 
dispute as much as they thought fit, but that they ought to 

* Seneca de Benef. i. 9. Velleius Paterculus, speaking of the pro- 
scription tinder the Triumvirate, says, ' Notanduni est luisse in pro- 
scriptos uxorum fidem summam, libertorum mediam, servorum aliquam, 
filiorum nuUam :' a remarkable proof, if it be true, of the bad educa- 
tion and horrible debauchery of the Roman youth. Seneca de Clem. 
i. 23. observes that in the reign of C^^laudius, in the space of five years, 
more parricides were condemaed and pdnislied than had ever bQcn 
known In all past ages. v 
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a)iJbnn to the religion of their country, and keep it up, as 
it was delivered to them by their ancestors ; 

Secondly, that God did not require that all nations 
should be of the same religion, but was well pleased with 
the variety of worship whic}> obtained in different places, 
according to the different notions which men had of the 
divine nature " ; 

Thirdly, which seems to be a consequence of the two 
opinions before mentioned *, that religion or piety towards 
the Gods, as it is distinguishable from morality, was a 
thing of small moment in itself, and to be observed for 
reasons of state and for political purposes ^. 

They had no nodon of refusing to comply with established 
rites, under pretence of conscience. They accounted 
ChristisTns inexcusably obstinate and perverse, when they 
would not s^Lcrifice to idols ^, and no better than fools and 
madmen, when they would suffer death rather than submit 
to the command of the magistrate. 

These were the persons who despised and ridiculed the 
first Christians, who resisted the gospel during its progress, 
who wrote against it, and were the last defenders of pagan- 
ism, when under the Christian emperors it was in a very 
declining condition. 

In the heathen world were also many thousands who 
lived by the superstition of mankind, and who therefore 



« Socrates Hist. Eccl. iv. 32. Themist. Orat. 7. ad Valent. Symmacli. 
,apud Prudent, ii. 773. 

* Seoeca says, concerning the religion of his country, ' Quae omnia 
sapiens servabit, tanquani legibus jussa, uoii tanquam Diis grata.* And-^ 
' Omnem istani ignobilem Deorum turbam, quam longo aevo, longa 
superetitio congessit, sic adorabimus, ut ineminerimus cultuin ejus- 
magis ad morem, quani ad rem pertinere. A pud Augustin. de Civ. 
Dei, vi. 10. 

Hortabaris me] ut — opiniones, quas a majoribus accepimus de Diif 
immortalibus, sacra, cerimoaias, religiouestiue defenderem. Ego vero 
eas defendam semper, scmperque defend i ; nee me ex ea opinione, 
quam a majoribus accepi de cultu Deorum immortalium, ullius unquam 
oratio aut docti aut indocti movebit, &c. Cotta, apud Cicer. de Kau 
Deor. iii. ^. 

y But see Grotius de Jure B. ii. xx. 44. 

* Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque esset quod faterentur, per- 
Ticaciam corte et iniie:;wibilem obstiuatiouera debere puniri. Plin. Epist, 
^97' 
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Would eaj:^erly oppose a new doctrine, wfaicfc, if it pre-* 
vailed, would put an end to their gain ; and though, being 
illiterate, they could not write and dispute for paganism, 
as the philosophers did, yet they could lie in behalf of ity 
and denounce the wrath of the Gods, and stir up the jpopu-' 
lace against the Christians *- 

And accordingly, from time to time, oracled were giveit 
out, either real or pretended, either by evil spirits or by 
evil men,^ complaining of the Christians, as of enemies to^ 
the Gods, and exciting the Gentiles against them ^. 

But the most dangerous enemies to Christianity were 
magistrates, princes, Roman emperors. When these 
were superstitious, or capricious and cruel, or when they 
thought it prudent to oppose any change in religion, lest 
it should hurt the state, the Christians were exposed to the 
fury of merciless tyrants. Of these emperors, some were 
remarkable for all wickedness *^; they had a will to do any 
mischief, and nothing to hinder them from doing as they 
would \ They assumed to themselves divine honours, and 
hated every thing that looked like goodness, courage, and 
liberty. Under some of these emperors the Christians 

» Hamspices has fabulas, conjectores, arloli, vales, et nunquam non 
vani concinnavere fanatici ; qui ne suae artes intereant, ac ne stipes^ 
exiguas consultoribus excutiant jam raris, si quando vos velte rem 
venire in invidiam comperenint, negliguntur Dii, clamitant, &c. Ar- 
nobius, 1. i. p. 13. 

^ Lamprid. Alexand. 43. p. 993. in Hist. Aug. Script. Euseb. 
Vit. Const, ii. 50, 51. Sozomen v. 19. Chry50st. Homil. de Ba- 
byia. 

^ Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum, et sicut Tetus 
aetas vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitutCy 
ademto per inquisitiones et loquendi audiendique commercio. Memo- 
nam quoque ipsam cum voce perd^dissemus, si tam In nostra patestate 
esset oblivisci quam tacere. Tacitus Vit. Jul. Agric. 2. 
, ** Augustus cuncta discordiis civilibus fessa, nomine Pritici pis, sub 
imperium accepit. Tacitus Ann. i. 1. Lege antique, quae Regia nun - 
cupabatur, omne jus oranisque potestas populi Romani in iniperatoriam 
translata sunt potestatem. Prsefat. prima Digest, ad Trib. The same 
is often repeated in the. Institutions, the Digests, and the Code. The 
emperors KsKwron rujv v6[j.otjy, says Die liii. * Licet legtbus so]uti 
simus, (say Sevenis and Antoninus) attamen legibus vivimus.* Instit. 
lib. ii. tit. xvii. Imperatori ^ et ipsas Deus leges subjecit.' Novell. 
cv. 2. I spenk not of the power which the emperors ought to have had^ 
but of the power which they claimed, usurped, and exercised^ See 
Gerard Noodt Orat, in his Open Var. and Observ. lib. 1, c. 3 & 4. 
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^ere treated with great inhumanity and cruelty j and, 
which seems strange, they met with ill usage under some 
who had several good qualities, and from whom better 
things might have been expected, as Trajan, Titus, Anto- 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius ; but the reasons for it seem 
to have been partly these : 

1. Those emperors who had many virtues, yet had 
their prejudices, or their superstition % and Christianity had 
been misrepresented to them : nor are any persons more 
liable than princes to receive bad impressions and false 
accounts, and to have the truth concealed from them. 

The emperor Marcus was prejudiced against the Chris* 
tians, and in his own book xi. 3. censures, very unreason- 
ably, what he ought to have approved, their readiness and 
resolution to die for their religion ^. 

2. By the antient Roman laws it was not permitted to 
introduce any new religion without the leave of the magis* 
trate s, much less a religion which directly tended to over- 
turn all the established rites and ceremonies. 

Le Clerc Bibl. Chois. vol. xvii. p. 3g6. Gravina, Orig. Jur. Civ. 1. iii. 
Huber. Dissert. 1. ii. 1. and particularly Campianus de Officio, &c. 
JVIagistratuum Romanomm. The senate retained some authority, or 
something like it, till Leo abolished all Senatus-consulta. Constit. 78. 
See also the notes on Digest. I. ix. 1 * 

« Aliud erat quod maxime gentiles in Christianos comiiiovebat, quod 
hi scilicet pro bono reipublicae statu, aut imperatorum, vel patriae 
salute ofFerri sacrificia improbarent, iisque nee adesse, nee etiam sive 
per publicos sive per privatos imperatorum genios jurare acquiescerent, 
Ad haec. Christian! a festis solemnibus, ludis publicis, aliisque ejusnK)di 
spectaculis quae pro victoriis adversus hostes partis, aut imperatorum 
natalitiis fieri consueverant, sese abhorrere testabantur. Hinc mirum 
non est, si imperatores, etiam, qui religiosiores et mitissimi habiti sunt, 
Christianos penitus extirpare conati fuerint, quos nempe non religioni 
solum suae, sed etiam propriae saluti adversari existimabaht. Ruinart. 
Praef. in Act. Martyr. 

'"Le Clerc hath examined and fully confiited those censures. Hist. 
Eccl. p\ 693. See also Remarks on Eccl. Hist. • Marcus Aurelius no 
friend to the Christians.* 

8 Tertullian and Eusebius say that the Romans had an antient law, 
which forbad the worship of new deities without the permission of the 
senate ; ' ne quis consecraretur, nisi a senatu probatus.* Apolog. 
iraXalov vou^ov KEKparrjKoros (/.r^ aAXw; rivoi itocpx *Fw[j,aiois ^sotQi£i<r6at, 
y,-^ ov^i ^yj<piu Koi ^iyif^a/ri (TuytLXr^row, Eccl. H, ii. i. 

Julius Paulus, who lived in the time of the emperor Alexander Seve*- 
rus, has preserved to us an antient law relating to this subject : * Gui 
ftovas, et usu vel ratione incognitas religiones inducunt^ ex quibus 

Vol. I. D 
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The Romans were remarkably tenacious of their owil 
religion. Dionyaus Halicamassensis observes, that though 
there were a multitude itf nations, whidi in a manner 
had taken up their abode at Rome, each of which had its 
own sacred rites, yet no foreign religion had been publicly 
received by the Romans, or not, at least, till they had 
purged and corrected it, and made it conformable to their 
own*** 



animi hominum moveantur, honestiores deportantur, humiliores capite. 
puniuntur/ Sentent. Receptar. L v. tit. 21. 

Under the same title^ he has another law against soothsayers and 
pretenders to inspiration^ who are ordered to be beaten, banished, &c* 
* ne humana credulitate publici mores ad spem alicujus rei corrampe- 
rentur, vel certe ex eo popolares anrmi turbarentur. 

' Si quTs aliquid fecerit, quo leves hominum animi superstitione 
numinis terrerentur, Divus Marcus hujnsmodi homines m insulam rele- 
gari rescripsit.' Digest. 1. xlviii. tit, xix. 30. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, xvi. 21 . some of the inhabitants of Philippi 
bring this accusation against Paul and Silas : ' These men teach customs 
whidi it is not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe,, being Ro- 
mans.* Where see Grotius. 

Cicero de Leg. xi. 8. ' Separatim nemo habessit Deos, neve novos j 
«ed ne advenas, nisi publice adscitos, privatim colunto.' [In the same 
book ' sacra noctuma * are accounted unlawful without particular 
leave.] 

Plato has the same law. 'hpd ju-ijJs sJ^ h 'Ulaig Qiydai$ £x.rri<riuf, 
^eiv ^ Stxv sir) vouv ?>j r/vi, Kpos toL ^rjfLO^na Ircv ^utrujr &c. ' Sacella 
nemo in privata domo habeat. Cum vero animum quis ad sacrifican- 
dum induxerit, ad publica sacrificaturus accedat,* &:c. and the transgres- 
sors of this law are to be punished. De Leg. x. 

The accusation ji^ainst Socrates was, oL^ikeI Twytpdryjg, o5p iih -^ 
nfiXig V0jx/5e' Bsois, ov vofii^wy, aTspa S^e Haivd Baii^ovia sWfspcuy, 
Plato Apol. Xenoph. Memor. Clericus Silv. Phil. cap. iii. 

Porphyry says of Ammonius, who, as he pretends, left Christianity 
' for paganism, irpos r^v vAtaL vofj^ovg ifoXirsiav i/^BTe^dXtro * ad vivendi 
rationem legibus consentientem descivit,* whereas Origen (says he) lived 
Xpi(moiyws xa) ifapavifji^ws. Euseb. E. H. vi. ip. This was the com-'^ 
mon language of the Pagans. 

See £ynkershoek*s Opuscula 4. * De Gultu reli^onis peregrinae apiid 
Romanos.* 

If Ulpian's Treatise on the duty of proconsuls were extant, we should 
know what edicts had been published against Christians by the em- 
perors, down to the time of Alexander Severus. ' Ddmitius [Ulpianus] 
de officio proconsulis libro viii. rescripta principum nefaria collegit, 
ut doceret quibus poenis adfici oporteret eos, qui se cultures Dei confite* 
rentur.* Lactantius Inst. Div. v. 1 1 . , 

Pliny, in his memorable epistle to Trajan x. 9Jr. inquires of him hoisp^ 
he should proceed against the Christians. 
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3. The people and the governors of provinces some- 
times persecuted the Chrisrians without any particular leave 
or order, from the emperor '. 

Melito, bishop of Sardes, in the Apology which he dedi- 
cated to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, says, * Pious men 
are now persecuted and harassed through all Asia, by new 
decrees, which was /lever done before : for impudent 
sycophants, and such as covet the possessions of others, 
taking occasion from the edicts, rob without fear or shame, 

Trajan, in his Rescript, so far spared the Christians, that he forbad 
them to be sought after, or to be condemned upon tlie evidence of 
nameless inforniations. But, if a prosecutor appeared, he ordered 
them to be put to death, unless they recanted. Plin Ep. x. 99. 

However, as Pliny's letter to Trajan did not set the Christians in a 
bad light, so the emperor's reply was in some measure favourable to 
them. He seemed willing to connive at them, and not to use them 
rigorously. 

Afterwards Admn, gave a rescript to Minucius Fundanns, [to be 
found in Euseb. iv. 9. and at the end of Justin's first ApoL] which 
is obscure. It doth not manifestly exempt Christians from punish- 
ment ; and yet it seems in some degree to favour them, and might 
have been so interpreted by a judge who was disposed to put the mildest 
construction upon it. The Christians often appealed to it. 

^ Ov¥ dtv Woi ti$ Ttap auro7$, tlolWoi ^is(piapiJi.iyot3y rcJv s^cSv ^$7}, 06 
^so^poprjceis, oy yLOputayricLa-ihOvs oJx dyspfj^ouc, ou jSaxveia; kol) rsXards 
diroppyjrovs, ou iiairoivvv^ioLa-iJioiJs ev Upolg dv^pujy arvv vuvaij)'/, ovk 
aXXo roQv itapoc'ffXifja'iujy roiroig' rep(x.rsvi/.drcvy cv^h, olKTC tvXoc^ujg 
aitocvta, irpoLTtoy^yd rs kx) Xsyoy^BVOL rd *ifBp\ fovg deouf, cv$ drs itOLp 
*£AX>j(riv, ouTg itOLpd fiap^dpoig. xa) irdvrojv y.d\ia-roi syotr/s 
^S^OLVIUOL-KJOL, KOLkKBp fjivplwy ocTcyy s]$ rr^y irokiv hXriXMrwy kQvwv, olg 
^jroKKrj dvdyKy} (rsteiv rQv$ 'ffAtpiovs ^eov$ ro7$ OiTcoSsy vofj^ifjLOis, ovcbvo^ 
bI$ ^yjXov kXYfXvQs rujy ^svikwv eitirrj^siifuirojv tJ nfokis hiif.ocloi^i 3 
leoXXoug Tj^Tj a-vys^rj itoiSsiv, dxxd xa\ st riva Tiard y^prjCi^ovg sTCShari'^ 
ydyeto lepdy Tols kavTrj$ dvrd ,r<jM,a yofji^oi^y diracray iyXdXXova-a. 

rsp^pslcLv [MuSiKTiy ^Tcc'^aaiW ^h rujy (tuStysvajy ovre fjt^rjrpxyvprcvy 

rig, oSrs KixravXofMevo; iropeisroLi $id rrjg iroXscvg, nfomXrjV svis^uxws 
e-roXrjVy oSte ocyiac^cvv rr^y ^sov ro7g ^pvyloig opyiatTfj^olf, KOLtd vopioy rj 
'^yj(pi(r^a ^ovXr^s. ovroug €vXa^ui$ ^ 'rroXig s^i nrpog rd oux tirix^pia, 1 5ij 
irep) ^sotjy, xfit5 irayra Qtrsuerou rv<f>0Vi a) ju,^ Ttpoasfm rd iuirpsirsg, 
ii. 19. p. 88. 

» See Sozomen. E. H. v. 11. Eusebius E. H. vi. 41. ix. 6. where 
it is said that Peter of Alexandria d^pocv$ ovruj xai dxdycvg, wg div 
Ma^//x/vou irpoG-ri^avros, rr,y KsfaX'/jy dirorei^ysrar which Valesius 
translates, ' subito et absque uUa probabili caussa, utpote Maximino 
jubente, capite truncatur.' I think it should be, * quasi jussisset Max- 
iminus.' The edicts against Christians were then repealed, and Max-^ 
iminus at that tinie rather secretly encouraged tliau openly commanuei 
those cxuelties. 

D2 
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and cease not to plunder those who in nothing have 
oflfended* And if these things are done by your order, k 
is enough, all is well ; for a just prince can never decree 
any thing that is unjust ; and we cheerfully bear such a 
death, both as an honour and a reward. Only this favour 
we beg of you, that you would first inform yourself con- 
cerning men who are obstinate and inflexible, (in a good 
cause, as they think ; in a bad one, as their enemies pre- 
tend) and then judge, as your own equity shall direct, 
whether they deserve punishment and death, or impunity 
and. quiet. But if this resolution and this new decree, not 
fit to be enacted against barbarians and enemies, proceeds 
not from you, (as we have reason to hope) much more 
may we entreat you that you would not give us up unpro- 
tected to this public injury and popular devastation ^.* 

4. The emperors disliked the frequent assemblies and 
clandestine meetings of Christians, as gi\Tng an opportunity 
to cabals and conspiracies *. 

Maecenas is said by Dio Cassius to have given this advice 
to Augustus : * Worship the deity yourself, by all means, 
according to the custom of the country, and compel others 
to do the same ; and abhor and punish all those who would 
make any innovations in religion, — not only for the sake of 

* To yxp ou$£ iruiirors yevofJLEvoy, vvv htiy^rou ro rujy ^sotrstuiv y£>^?» 
Konvois i Aawvo'jXfyoy odyaxa-i x<x,roi tyjV 'Acriav o« ydp iyaiOsls cvv-o- 
eoLvrau xa< rwy dk/.orclxv £px<rrcu, r-r,v ay. rujy Bixrxyijxcrccy eyjiyTH 
cifo:ifjLrfy, favBpws Xxcrsvova-i, yvjirixjp xa» pLz^r^yLspay ^^cLztroL^y/rsg rovg 
|xij^fy ddtxovvra^, — kcu el u^lv (rov KsXeua-ayro^ rxiirx irocLri'erxi, acrruj 
y,x\ws yivoy^syoy c'lTiaiog yap ^atriXsv; ovy. div dcUxg fiovXEia-xiro TTcc/iroT'e" 
xai TjaeT^ rj^fwf (fsooasv rou roLoirov ^avaroy ro yspx$' roLirr^y $e o'Oi 
fjicvr^v Ttpoo'(^Epowsv Sar,ciVf tvx d'jrhg irporspov sTtiyvovs "^o-jg r^g roiavTrff 
^i?.ovsiyjag spydrag, SiKaiwg xplveiag el d^ioi bxvdrov xa< rtuiMpixg, fj 
c-xtrplxg Kx) Tjo-v^ixg sla-'iy* el ^s xai iTaox <rou jxtj enj ij jSoyA^ avrtf not 
tI yjuyov rovro cixraypt^Xj o u,r,^£ y.xrd pxp^xpxy lepkrei irokeulivyj 'KoXri 
txxXKoy SeopieSd (rov, jxtj itepu^cHv r^KLxg h roidvrr, oXfiJuxhi Xer^Kx^lx. 

The place deserves to be produced, were it only to sliovv tlie polite- 
ness of the old Christian Apologist. The civility and decency of Athe- 
nagoras is no less remarkable in his Apology. In the interi)retaticn of 
pXoyeiKix'g I have followed Valesius, to whom I refer the reader. 

* Ab nullo genere non aeque suramum periculum est, si cactus et 
concilia, et secretas consul tationes esse sinas. M. Porcius Cato, apud 
Liv. xxxiv. 2. At Crotona, trecenti ex juvenibus cum — separatam a 
caeteris civibus vitani exercerent, quasi coetuni clandesUnae conjurationis 
haberent, civitatem in se converteruiit. Sec. jLiitin xx. 4. 
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the gods, but because such persons, substituting new dei- 
ties, prevail upon many to observe foreign laws and institu.* 
tions ; and hence arise conspiracies, confederacies and 
fraternities, which are not at all expedient in a mo- 
narchy ^.* 

But there is reason to suspect that this discourse of 
Maecenas was the invention of Dio, who is every where 
yery fond of showing his talent for politics and speech- 
making. 

Christians were sometimes persecuted in a manner which 
(upon the pagan supposition that they offended against the 
laws and deserved to die for it) must be acknowledged not 
to have been the most violent and bloody ; for it appears 
evidently in Ecclesiastical History, and in the Acts of the 
Martyrs, that sometimes a few persons only were seized and 
put to death, to intimidate the rest and to give a check to 
their increase } and that the Christians visited them in pri« 

"* To fjt.sv ^sTov tfivt'/i Ttdvf'jjg dvrog Ts cetov Kocti 'toL itirpia, ftii 
rovg aXXovg ri(ji,oiy dviyxul^e' rovg $h ^evll^ovrdg ri Kspi dvro xa) [j^io'si ko} 
xoXa?e, fiyj llovov rcTv ^ewv Eysyca,--^>^^' ^i Konvd rtva, ^aifx^oyix ol ro^ou- 
roi dyTsi(r<^spov7'£s 'iroX\ovg dyairei^ovcriv d^Xorpiovofj^sly Kd^ rgirov xal 
cvvcvfj.ojlon, Kct) G'uarrd<r£if, kraicioct re ylyvoyraci, dirs^ r^Kia-ra, [lovapx^os, 
o'U{j.<psp£i. lii. p. 561. ed. Steph. 

Pliiiy tells Trajan that he had forbidden such societies, and that tlie 
Christians had obeyed his order — ^qupd ipsum facere desisse post e^ictum 
li^eum, quo, secundum mandata tua, hetaerias esse vetueram.' 
* Magi auctores fiiere Trajano ut ' hetaerias,* id est, sadalitates sive col- 
legia omnia, vetaret, ut videre est apud Plinium, * exceptis quae reiigio- 
nis nomine,' Paganicae scilicet coibant, 1. i. § ' Sed religionis,' C. de 
CoUegiis. Cum vero homines natura am^nt sodalitates, factum inde ut 
nenio esset in imperio Romano qui non in sodalitatenj deorum alicui 
dicatam nomen daret, &c. Grotius ad Apoc. xiii. 16, See also Columbus 
on the writer ' de Mortib. Persec* c. 34. 

Severus gave a rescript ordering information to be made to the prefect 
of Rome against those who should hold unlawful assemblies ; whicl^ 
probably affected tlie Christians, as Baronius observes 304. #12. 

Celsus objects these clandestine meetings to the Christians* See 
Origen contr. Cels. p. 4. 

Tertullian says very well Apol. 39« Haec coitio Christianorum merito 
sane illicita, si illicitis par, merito damnanda, si quis de ea queritur eq 
titulo quo de factionibus querela ^st. In cujus pemiciem aliquando 
convenimus ? Hoc sumus congiregati^ quod et dispjersi -, hoc universi, 
quod et singuli j neminem laedentes, nerainem contristantes. Cum probi, 
cum boni coeunt, cuni pii, cum casti congregantur 3 non est fectia di- 
cenda, sed curia, 
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son, and attended them, when they suffered in great 
numbers ". 

Amongst the bad dispositions which keep men in error 
and ignorance, there was one which was more eminently 
peculiar to the Gentiles than to the Jews, namely, a great 
carelessness and indifference about all religion in general. 

Men of rank and fortunes, of wit and abilides, are often 
found, even in Christian countries, to be surprisingly igno- 
rant of religion and of every thing that relates to it. Such 
were many of the heathen j their thoughts were all fixed 
upon other things, upon reputation and vain-glory, upon 
wealth and power, upon luxury and pleasure, upon busi* 
ness or learning. They thought, and they had reason to 
think, that the religion of their country was feble and for^ 
ffery, and an heap of inconsistent lyes; which inclined them 
to suppose that other religions were no better, and deserved 
not to be examined. Hence it came to pass that, even 
when the apostles preached the gospel, and wrought mira- 
cles in confirmation of a doctrine every way worthy of 
God, many Gentiles knew little or nothing of it, and 
would not take the least pains to inform themselves about 
it °. This appears plainly from antient history. 

About the time of the apostles, and a little after, flou-r 
rished some learned men in, the heathen world whose 
works are still extant p. These men must have known that 
there was a religion called the Christian religion ; but their 
dlence about it, or the very little that they say of the 
Christians, or the false account which they give of them, 
affords reason to suspect that they never desired to be in-» 

" Arrius Antoninus in Asia cum persequeretur instanter, omnes illlus 
civitatis Christian! ante tribunalia ejus se manu facta obtulerunt ; c\xa\ 
ille> paucis duci jussis, reliquis ait, cJ $siko), si ^eksre aVo^vijcrxgiy, 
^pT^fji^vois '^ fipdx'^^S ^X^TS' TertuUian ad Scapulam, cap. ult. 

® Many of them knew as little of Judaism. Dio Cassias says that 
Ilyrcanus and Aristobulus quarrelled who should be high priest of their 
God, ' whosoever he be,* rov a'(pBrspov Bsov qcrig irore oSros h<mv. 
1. xxxvi. p. 36. He says also that he knew not how the inhabitants of 
falaestine came to be called Jews, ib. p. 37- and he adds several things 
which show that he hated the nation. 

p See Le Clerc 4e I'lncrcdulitc^ par. i. ch, 5. whence this remark i^ 
Arrowed. 
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formed concerning Christianity, and Aat they understood 
nothing of it, 

.' We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that Gallio, when 
the Jews brought St. Paal before him, would not give them 
an hearing. 

He thought it unreasonable that Paul should be punished 
by him because he differed from his countrymen in matters 
01 religion; and he thought right: but whether the doc- 
trine taught by St. Paul were true or false, that he never 
considered for his own information, and therein he was 
Yery negligent. 

When St. Paul pleaded his cause before Festus, his dis- 
course was altogether to the purpose j but because it turned 
upon a religious subject, it presently tired the judge : he 
would hear no more about it, and he told St. Paul that 
piuch study and learning had made him mad. 

When St. Paul preached to the Athenians he gained few 
proselytes. His auditors were men of learning and under- 
standing : but they had more pride than knowledge, and 
more vanity than good sense ; and therefore they left him, 
and neglected the opportunity of receiving further infor- 
piatioh and instruction. 

Another prejudice which the Gentiles entertained against 
the gospel, arose from the mean or bad opinion which 
many of them had of the Jews. For a considerable time 
they made little distinction between Jews and Christians, 
accounting Christianity to be only a particular sort of 
Judaism % 

The Gentiles called the Christians atheists, because 

^ Whea therefore Nerva forbad to accuse anjr person of Judaism^ it 
Is probable that Christians came in for a share ot the benefit. Dio Ixviii. 
p. 769. Fabric. Luc^ Evang. p. 222. The Christian religion in its 
beginning was persecuted more by the Jews than* by the Romans. The 
Bomans had granted the Jews liberty of conscience^ and of observing 
their own laws^ not only in Judsa^ but in other countries where they 
were settled : which appears in many places of Jo8ephus> as Ant. xvi. 10. 
xiv. 7. and in Philo. Indeed, in die time of Tiberius, laws were 
made and executed to check Jewish and .^^gyptian superstitions. Tacitus 
Ann. ii. 85. Suetonius Tiber. S6. Seneca Epist. lOS. Josephus Ant, 
xviii. 4. The Jews, probably, suffered little from these edicts, and in^ 
sinuated themselves again into the emperor's fevour. The like may be 
md of the edict of Claudius, mentioned Acts xviii. 2. See Grotiud ou 
fiom. xvi. 3* IS. and Pre£ to Galat. and Whitby on Gaiat. vi. 12^ 
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they taught that the Gods of the nations were either no- 
thing at all, or dead men, or daemons ; because they wor- 
shipped a spiritual deity in a spiritual manner, and had no 
temples and no images '. 

When the gospel began to spread in the world, the 
tares, as Christ foretold, sprang up along with the good 
seed: several heretics arose, who both taught false and 
wicked doctrines, and led very vicious lives. The antient 
Christians complain frequently that the Gentiles would not 
distinguish between the heretics and the true disciples of 
Christ % and that they laid the crimes of these false brethren 
to the charge of Christianity ; nor could the singular inno- 

r Justin Martp and other apologists. 

• Justin M. See Tillemont, Carpocraiiens, Hist. Eccl. torn. ii. Ire* 
naeus i. 24. edit. Oxon. observes that the Carpocratians brought disgrace 
on the Christian name by pretending to assume it, though they had no- 
thing common with Christians either in opinions, or in morals, or in 
yray of life -, and then adds these words : ' Sed vitam quidem luxurio- 
8am> sententiam autem impiam ad velamen malitias ipsorum nomine 
^butuntur.' 

The passage is corrupted. Grabe gives it up, ^s a place which he 
fcould not correct, and two emendations of it are proposed, one by 
Massuet, the editor of Irenaeiis, the other by Le Clerc, Bibl. Chois* 
XXV. 237. which I shall not transcribe, because I think that tliey give us 
the sense indeed, but not the words. The likeliest way to discover 
where the fault lies, is, from this old Latin version to guess ?l the 
Greek, which seems to have been thus 5 'Awd tov f^h plov icrcorot, 
njv 8s yvdi^r^v dcrsteTs, ifpog (or €1$) BTeiytAXviuiuoi r^$ xaxia$ durwv, 
cvci^oLTi Y.ojtat.^pmtcf'^* That is, literally, ^ sed vitam quidem luxuriosi^ 
sententiam autem impii, ad velamen malitiae ipsorum, nomine abutuur 
tur.- — But they, luxurious in their lives, and impious in their doctrines, 
make a bad use oif the name (of Christians) for a cloke of their 
wickedness.* 

Irenaeus alludes to Pet. I. ii. 16. \hr^ w^ sifiKdXviJ.iAa s^ovres T^g xa- 
Oilag r-TjV £\£v^epia,y. 

Some transcriber, who thought that the substantives and adjectives 
ought to have agreed, changed Muxuriosi' and * impii' into ^luxuriosam' 
jmd ' impiam.* 

Soii.37:'— eminciare profxmda et incredibjlia mysteria prurientilus 
cures* Irenaeus wrote >cvrfioiLevoi$ rijy ixoijv, frpm Tim. II. iv. 3. as 
others have observed. ' Prurientibus aures' has the same construction a? 
f vitam luxuriosi :• which greatly confiriris my conjecture. See Clemen* 
Alex. Strom, iii. 1. p. 610, 511. 523. 532. who uses ovoj^a in the samQ 
as Irenffius. 

The old translation which we have of Irenaeus is close and unpolite, 
and for that reason may often discover to us the original i as might easily 
^e showed in a multitude of places* ' , 
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cence and piety of the Christians secure them from mali- 
cious and false accusations \ 

Hence we may see why St. Paul says to Titus ; * A 
man that is an heretic, after the first and second admoni- 
tion, reject ; knowing that he that is such is subverted, 
and sinneth, being condemned of himself/ For by the 
account which the sacred writers and the antient Christians 
have given us of antient heretics, we find that they were 
turbulent factious men, who wanted to make themselves 
heads of parties, or to sow dissension amongst Christians ; 
that in effect thev denied the authority of Moses, of the 
prophets, and or the apostles ; that they blasphemed the 
Creator of the world, and that their morals were as bad as 
their belief. Such men could feign themselves Christians 
only for bad purposes ; and it was fit that they should be 
rejected from Christian societies, especially after they had 
been admonished once and again. Self-condemned they 
were, either, first, because they must have known in their 
own hearts diat they had not the same belief with those to 
whom they had joined themselves ; or, secondly, because 
perhaps, when they had been, formerly admonished, they 
had owned themselves inexcusable, and had promised a 
better behaviour. Thus the heretic Cerdo acknowledged 
his fault more than once, and was pardoned and received, — 
till at last for repeated offences he was either absolutely re- 
jected by the church, or left it of his own accord \ 

If TertuUian ^ be not mistaken, Marcion and Valentinus 
were excommunicated twice at least *, and Marcion repented 
at last, and would have been received into the church, 
but was prevented by death f* 

There is no small difference between the heretics of 
whom St. Paul speaks, and those who, though they fall 
into errors, yet desire to know and to believe whatsoever 
Christ and his apostles have taught, and to do what they 

* See Whitby on i Cor. v. 1. 

^ See Eusebius fl. E. iv. 11, and Valesius there, and Tillemont H. E. 
torn. ii. Marcionites, art. 6. 

^ De Praescript. 

See Tillemont, Marchnites, and Bayle's Diet, under tliat word ; and 
Yillemont H. E. torn. iv. Sahelliens, 

'* Semel et iterum. f Morte praeventus est. 
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require, and are not seduced from the right way by any 
apparent motives of vice or interest. 

We should not trust too much to the representations 
which Christians after the apostolical age have given of the 
heretics of their times ; proper abatements must be made 
for credulity, zeal, resentment, mistake, and exaggeration; 
tod as you descend from the middle of the second century, 
the descriptions of this kind grow less fair and consistent, 
and more partial and improbable ; till, at last^ very litde . 
credit is due to them. 

The Manichaeans were far enough from being heretics of 
the better sort^; yet Augustin, addressing himself to them, 
treats them with great lenity and compassion *. He had 
been one of them himself, and knew how hard it was to 
shake off inveterata errors^ and prejudices y. 

Because the Christians assembled together frequently, 
and that secretly and in the night, in time of persecution, 
the Pagans took occasion to forge a base calumny ^, and to 
affirm that they met in that manner to commit the most 
execrable crimes. This story, though no proof of it was 
ever produced, found credit amongst some; which indeed is 
the less wonderful, because wicked men are usually inclined 
to tliink others as bad as themselves*} and the Gentiles 

^ See the recantation of a Manichaean, before he could be admitted 
into the church, in the Patr. Apost. i. p. 543. ed. Cler. and * The account 
of Manes, and of the Manicliaean heresy/ in the Remarks on Eccl. Hist, 

' Illi in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt cum quo labore veruna inveniatur, 
et quam difficile caveantur errores. Illi in vos saeviant, qui nesciuDt 
quam rarum et arduum sit carnalia phantasmata piae mentis serenitate 
superare. Illi in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt cum quanta difiicultate sane- 
tur oculus interioris hominis, ut possit intueri solem suum» — Illi in vos 
saeviant, qui nesciunt quibus suspiriis et gemitibus fiat ut ex quantula- 
cumque parte possit intelligi Deus. Postremo, illi in vos saeviant, qui 
numquam tali errore decepti sunt, quali vos deceptos vident. Contr. 
Epist. Manichaei. 

This is talking like a man of sense and a Christian j but afterwards 
he changed his mind, and defended the vile doctrine of compulsion and 
oppression. 

y Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 

» Justin and the Apologists. See Minuc. Fel. ix. and Davies. 

* Ex nonnuUis comperi, persuasissimum habuisse eum (Neronem) 
nenainem hominem pudicum, aut uUa corporis parte purum esse : verum 
plerosque dissiraulare vitiura, et calliditate obtegere. Sueton. Neron. 29, 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficUlime esse ^ios improbo3 su8picalu|% 
Cicero Epist. ad Q. Fratr. 
3 
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knew very well, that in some of their own religious assem- 
blies, held in the night-time, all works of darkness had beea 
committed. 

But the blameless lives, and the shining virtues, and the 
patient suflferings of the Christians, dissipated by degrees 
these idle reports, and those Jews and Gentiles who had 
any candour and ingenuity thought them to be spiteful and 
ridiculous K 

The novelty of the Christian religion, and the antiquity 
of Paganism, was another prejudice of the Gentiles. Where 
was your religion a few years ago ? said the Romans. * We 
follow our ancestors, as they, with good success, followed 
theirs. We have experienced the profitableness of our 
sacred rites and ceremonies ; the Gods whom we serve 
have protected and rewarded us, and raised our nation from 
small beginnings to a state of great wealth and powen 
This loose and popular argument they urged very gravely, 
as if it had been a sufficient defence of their foolish super- 
stitions. 

In opposition to this, Eusebius ^ undertakes to prove that 
Christianity, in a certain sense, is as old as mankind : the 
emperor Constantine ** is of the same opinion, and had 
learned it perhaps from Eusebius ; and Justin Martyr ^ had 
said it before them. 

The plainness of the gospel, and the artless simplicity 
with which the apostles and first teachers of it discoursed, 
was matter of offence to the Gentiles, and truth appeared 
foolishness to them because it was unadorned. They re- 
quired a better choice of words, a more elegant manner of 
expression, more vivacity and fancy, more method and 
regularity, and more of the art of reasoning. Philosophy 
and oratory, of which they were so fond, had spoiled 
them; philosophy made them vain and conceited, and 
taught them to defend silly notions with captious and 
deceitful reasonings: and what was called eloquence at 
that time ^ though much studied and esteemed, had dege- 

*» See Justin. Dial. p. 155. ^ H. E. i. 4. 

* Apud Euseb. Vit. Const, ii. 57. * Apol. i, 69. 

^ The time of Nero. Petronius, who lived at that time, justly com- 
plains, ' adolescentulos in scholis stultissimos fieri, quia nihil ex iis quae 
}Q u^u habemus^ aut ^udiunt aut videx^t -, sed piratas cum catenis in 
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« 

nerated, a bad taste beginning to prevail, which made them 
despise the unaffected style of the New Testament. 

They complained of the gospel, that it treated men like 
children 5, and required an unreasonable condescension and 
submission from them, commanding them to believe every 
thing without examination, and upon the bare authority of 
Christ and his aposdes, and not proving its assertions in aa 
argumentative method. 

The truths relating to faith and practice, propounded to 
us in the gospel, are indeed usually affirmed, and not 
proved according to the rules of reasoning. But every 
studious person knows that argumentative proofs of these 
things are sometimes intricate, obscure, and above the 
reach of the bulk of mankind, and that they may be op- 
posed by ingenious men with subtil objections which may 
perplex a person of an ordinary capacity ^\ Therefore we 
may suppose, that one sent from God to reform and instruct 
the world will have recourse to some plain and satisfactory 
way of establishing his authority, which must be by work* 
ipg miracles, or by fulfilling antient prophecies, or by fore- 
telling future events ; and that, when he hath thus prepared 
men to obey him and trust in him, he will command as a 
law-giver, rather than reason as a philosopher. 

The end of religious teaching is to make men wise tq 
salvation ; and if nothing be wanted to accomplish this 
end, there is no reason to complain that the style is rude 



litore stantes, et tyrannos edicta scribentes, quibus imperent filils, ut 
patram suomm capita praecidant, sed responsa in pestiJentia data, ut 
virgines tres aut plures immolentur/ &c. But Petronius himself, as 
Huetius thinks, * judicio usus est in literis valde limato et subtili : stylo 
deteriore, alfectato, fucato, interpolato : ut plus ei ad existimationem 
profuisse putem obsccEnitatem rerum, quara sermonis elegantiam.* 

See also Lucian, Quomodo hist, conscribenda sit. 

« Origan contra Cels. i. p. 8. et vi. ' Credo quia impossibile est/ is often 
mentioned as a sally of zeal in some old Christian writer, lake it as it 
stands in Tertullian 5 ' Crucitixus est Dei Filius : non pudet, quia puden- 
dum est. Et mortuus est Dei Filius : prorsus credibile est, quia inep- 
tum est. Et sepultus resurrexit : certum est, quia impossibile est.* — Do 
Carne Christi. 

^Pagani nobis objicere solent, quod religio nostra, quia quasi rationibus 
deficit, in sola credendi persuasione constat/ — Ruf. in Symb. 

^ Argumenta a philosophis producuntur speciosa in utranique partem 1 
»ec omnium est de eorum vi dijudicai:e. — Grot, ^d Hebr. xi. 3. 
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iind homely ', or that the common ways of arguing are not 
observed. He who undertakes to instruct others, and has 
no authority besides that which he can obtain by raising in 
them a good opinion of his wisdom and abilities, should 
omit none of those arts of persuasion which ingenious and 
learned men have cultivated, "that he may set truth in the 
fairest light ; but he who comes from God, and to whom 
God bears testimony, hath no occasion for these methods 
of gaining credft. He ought to be heard with reverence 
and submission, though, as St. Paul says, his bodily pre- 
sence be weak, and his speech contemptible. His very 
imperfections are in one respect a recommendation, as they 
tend to prove that his doctrines are not of his own in- 
vention. 

Besides, the simplicity of the gospel suits with the sub- 
ject, which is for the most part either an historical riarra^ 
tion, or a collection of precepts. Even in human laws 
studied eloquence is out of place ^. When God speaks and 
commands, perspicuity and brevity are the most proper 
ornaments. 

Yet we need not acknowledge that the scriptures are 
void of those graces which are esteemed in human compo- 
sitions \ There is in them beauty and sublimity where the 

* Le Clerc on 2 Cor. xi. 6- and Hammond and Le Clerc on Gal. xi. 6. 
and Junius on Clemens, 1 Ep. ad Corinth, iii. 

^ Quae quidem tradita sunt breviter, ac nude ; nee enira decebat ali- 
ter : ut cum Deus ad hominem loqueretur, argumentis assereret suas 
voces, tanquam fides ei non haberetur : Sed, ut oportuit, est locutus^ 
quasi rerum omnium maximus judex 5 cujus est non argumentari, sed 
pronunciare verum. — Laclantius iii. 1. 

Simplex et nuda Veritas est luculentior, quia satis ornata per seest,: 
adeoque ornamentis extrinsecus additis fucata corrumpitur : mendacium 
vero specie placet alien^. — Idem. 

Non probo, quod Platonis legibus adjecta principia sunt. Legem enim 
brevem esse opportet, quo facilius ^ab imperitis teneatur, velut emissa 
divinitus vox sit. Jubeat non disputet. Nihil videtur mihi frigidius, 
nihil ineptius, quam lex cum prologo. Mone, die quid me veils fecisse. : 
non disco, sed pareo. — Seneca Epist. 94. 

.Bpsiyj7$ ^s Kx) (rovrojj^oi i^ocp durov \6yoi ysydvoco'iv, ov yoip cofKrrrj^ 
vTYjp^sv — ' Breves autem et compendiosi fuere [Christi] sermones, non 
enim sophista erat' — ^Justin M. Apol. i. 

* Grotius says that St. Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians, ' reram 
fiUblimitatem adaequat verbis sublimioribus quam uUa unquam babuit , 
Jingua humana.' 
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subject requires or admits it ; though it seems often rather 
owing to the things of which they treat, than to the choice 
and disposition of words. 

When the Christians appealed to the miracles by which 
the gospel was supported, the Gentiles replied that those 
. miracles were wrought by magic "*. 

This was certainly a foolish prejudice, and a weak ob- 
jection °. If the Gentiles meant that the miracles were not 
real> but only illusions and false appearances, this was con- 
futed by the testimony of thousands, who had seen those 
wonderful works, and by the nature of many of those 
works, which was such that there could be no deceit in 
them. Or, if they meant that there were certain wicked 
arts and charms, by which bad men could compel the gods 
to obey them, and to assist them in performing super- 
natural things, this was a notion which was only fit for 
poetry ^. Or, lastly, if they meant that the miracles were 
wrought by the interposition of inferior or evil powers, 
and not by the assistance of the supreme God, the answer 
to their objection is this : The Christian religion is founded 
upon natural religion, and supposes that there is a God, 
and that he is most wise, most powerful, and most good. 
Christ and the apostles appealed td the God and Father of 
the universe, to the first Cause of all things ; they declared 
themselves to be his ministers, appointed by him to 
reform mankind; they declared that all other religions 
were false, and that all the gods of the Gentiles were no 
gods; they declared that they were sent to extirpate 
idolatry, and to overturn the dominion of evil spirits ; and 
in attestation to this they wrought miracles. Here was a 
solemn appeal to the Almighty, and a public challenge to 
all other deities, and to evil daemons : it is not therefore 

• "* Celsus, in Origen. p. 7. and many others. 

" Many Pagans were of opinion that the boasted arts of magic were 
folly and deceit. See Plin. xxx. 2. Sueton. Nero, 51. 

^ See Broukus. on Tibuil. I. ii. 43. and Grotius de Ver. R. C. iv. 8- 
Menander p. 6S. , 

'O rouro Tfciujy icrrt tj.£l'iwy rou 0Boij, 
"WTiere see Le Clerc, 
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reasonable to suppose either that God would permit men 
to abuse his name and authority for bad purposes, and give 
such power to impostors p, or that the gods of the Gentiles 
and evil spirits would not exert their utmost power against 
their professed and open enemies, and hinder them from 
working miracles, if they were able ^. 

It hath been objected to miracles in general, that God, 
who is most wise and unchangeable, cannot alter that 
course of nature, which with perfect wisdom and prescience 
he hath established. 

1 . It would be proper to know what notions the ob- 
jectors have of the Deity. If by the word God they mean 
the god of Strato, or of Spinosa, it is very true that such a 
god cannot alter any thing. 

2. When a miracle is wrought, the course of nature is 
altered, but the will and purpose of God is not altered^ 
who could not establish a course of things which he 
should not be able to change ; and who, when he esta- 
blished it, knew what changes he would at certain times 
make in it. 

Though miracles seem to be the best credentials which 
a person can produce, it is possible that, by being frequently 
repeated, they may lose some of their eflfect on some tern* 
pers, and m^ a fainter impression upon them. May we 
suppose this to have been the case of some careless and 

p This will likewise answer the objection of the Jews, th^t Christ 
wrought miracles by the assistance of the devil. 

9 The Pagans were sometimes offended at their gods, and forsook 
them, because they did not show their power in resenting affronts and 
vindicating their own injured honour. In the reign of Theodosius, it 
happened that the Nile did not overflow at tlie common time. The 
-Egyptian Pagans grew tumultuous about it, and said that this evil 
befel them because they were not permitted to offer their accustomed 
sacrifices to the ' River,* and were afraid that he would be quite drie4 up ; 

'Atille 

Labitur, et l^djetur in omne volubilis sevum.' 

Soon afler he began to swell, and flowed much more plentifully than 
was usual j whereupon the Ale^candrians, who were ever famous for 
scoff and ridicule, cried out in the theatre, w$ oJct yspMv KoCi Xrjpos 
s^ovp-ncrsy o 'irorajxo;. ' Nilum, tanquam senem ac delirum, urinam 
efHidisse 5* and many of them became Christians. Sozomen« H. E. 
vii. 20. 
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negligent men who saw the miracles of Christ and of bl$ 
apostles ? 

Christ often appeals to his miracles, as to a sufficient 
proof of his authority ; and his apostles speak the same 
language. The Pagans, when they were afterwards 
pressed with this argument, to elude the force of it, used 
to say that Christ and his disciples wrought miracles by 
magic ait, 

* To remove the objection, some of the fathers ' had re* 
course to this solution, that the miracles of our Saviour 
were expressly foretold by the prophets % as well as his 
sufferings, his exaltation, and his everlasting kingdom. 
This circumstance, said they, distinguished the miracles of 
Christ from all illusions and . fascinations, from all opera-^ 
tions of evil spirits, and showed that the same Spirit of God, 
who so long before had declared them, was also assisting 
in the performance of them. 

Thus far the observation was ingenious, and the reply 
reasonable and pertinent. But others went further^, and 
said, that this circumstance was absolutely necessary, and 

* Justin- Apol. L p. 48. Irenaeus ii. 5^. 

* The miracles of Christ were foretold by the prophets, and acknow- 
ledged by adversaries. Grotius de Ver. R. C. ii. 5. iii. 7. 14; v. 17' 
and Le Clerc's notes. Cudworth Intell. Syst. p. 271. Huetius Dem. 
Ev. prop. iii. 6. 8. Bayle Diet. Hierocles. Bishop Chandler Def. of 
Christian, p. 429. 

' As Tertuliian in a certain place, and Lactantius v. 3. 

Arnobius, in his first book, hath reasoned better on this subject, 
though reasoning was not his talent, and his judgment was not equal to 
his leamiaf and vivacity. Origen also insists upon miracles, as proving 
the truth of Christianity no less than prophecy. Contr. Cels. p, 5. 

The Gentiles also opposed miracles to miracles, and the Fathers 
■would not undertake to affirm that such a thing could not possibly be. 
When the Pagans said that some, by imploring the aid of their gods, 
had been cured of diseases, the Christians replied that it might be true, 
for that their gods were devils, who, ' irrepentes corporibus occulte, ut 
spiritus tenues, morbos fingunt, terrent mentes, membra distorquent, ut 
ad cultum sui cogant, ut nidore altarium vel hostiis pecudum saginati, 
remisVisquaeconstrinxerant,curasse videaiitur.' — Minucius Felix, p. 137- 

Our Saviour also foretold tiiat false Christs and false prophets should 
arise, and show signs and wonders. To the objection which hath been 
made from this prediction, an answer is given in Remarks on Feci. Hist- 
under the section of ' The miracles of Clirist were of a prophetic nature^ 
j^id represented future events/ 
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that if the miracles of Christ had not been foretold, they 
would have deserved no regard and credit. This was 
making improper concessions ; for the miracles wrought 
in support of the gospel were attended with many circum- 
stances to prove them to be the works of God, besides their 
correspondence with antient prophecies". The predictions 
of Christ and of his apostles which were fulfilled, the noble 
ends for which their miracles were performed, the happy 
effects which they produced upon the bodies and souls of 
men, and the character and behaviour of those who 
wrought them, all vouch for them, that they were not only 
miracles, but divine miracles. 

The particular nature of someof those miracles leads us also 
to the same conclusion ; as, for example, the Resurrection of 
dead persons, which requires a power equal to that of creation. 

In the general opinion and estimation of mankind, the 
raising of the dead hath passed for an act of the most 
extraordinary power. The Pagans in general thought it 
incredible, and some of them said that it was an utter 
impossibility, and one of those things which God himself 
could hot do. But from the nature of this miracle, and 
from the influence which it would have upon unprejudiced 
men, we * may reason thus : To suppose that God would 
pertnit evil spirits to perform so affecting, so astdhishing a 
miracle as raising the dead, and to perK}rm it in order to 
niislead men, is the same thing as supposing that there is 
no divine Providence, and that God hath given up the 
government of the world into the hands of evil spirits. 
If a person by their assistance could raise the dead, and 
should teach doctrines not absurd and contradictory, au 
honest and prudent man would think himself obliged to obey 
such a teacher, and so would inevitably be led into error. 

Thus the miracles of Christ and of his apostles may be 
proved to have been wrought by a divine assistance, with- 
out having recourse to antient prophecies. It is indeed a 
very good additional argument, that tliese things were de- 
clared long before, and that the Jews were prepared to 
expect such signs from the Messias. 

*The miracles ascribed to Christ and to his apostles recommend 
themselves to our belief on several accounts, which aie considered in 
the Remarks on £ccL. Hist. ' The Miracles of our Saviour and of his 
Apostles defended/ 

Vol.. I. E 
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iTie Cfari^tiaii Tdiffoh re^juired an open profesaon befbrt? 
men, which seemed alsb unreasonable to the learned Pagans^ 
Vho, as we observed before, were generally of opinion, 
that if a man led a virtuous life, it mattered hot mvtch what 
religion ht professed ; that the supreme Being chose to be 
worshipped in various ways, according to the various 
notions which diflferent people entertained of him ; and that 
every one was obliged, for the sake of public peace, to con* 
form to the religion established in his country. 

I shall not treat this opinion with contempt ; it is per- 
haps the most specious thing that the Gentiles had to say 
for themselves^. Let it be granted that a Pagan was not 
obKged to inquire diligently after all the religious notions 
and the various modes of worship which obtained up and 
down in the habitable world, nor to spend his time in 
examining what the philosophers had to urge for their 
several tenets ; that it was enough for him to practise those 
virtues which had the general approbation, and to honour 
the Deity * more patrio :' if we should make even these 
large concesaons, yet when a religion, feir and amiable, 
just and holy, and attested by ftiiracles, condescended to 
Visit him and to cometo^eek him ; to refuse her a hearing 
and to reject Her with scorn, was an imiporal behaviour, 
showed a contempt of truth and of the Deity, and was a 
scandalous indolence in a man, who probably would not 
have refused toil of body ahd attention of mind, if pleasure^ 
or profit, or praise had called hftn to it. 

To profess doctrines which we believe to be false, for 
worldly advantage, for flhe sake of quiet, for political 
reasons, and out of submission to the civil magistrate, is a 
vicious excess, which nothing can justify. Not to hb con- 
tent with the liberty of following our own sentimehts, but 
rudely to attack what is accounted true and sacred in the 
nation where we live, is an extreme oh the other ^e. 

^ Marcilius Ficinus, in liis Treatise of the Christian religion, has 
in some measure adopted the sentiment. He contends, ch. 4. that all 
religions, how differing soever, are so far good, as they teach tnen Uy 
honour the Deity ; and he adds, ' forsitan et varietas hajusmodi, ordi- 
nate Deo, decorem quendam parit in universo mirabilem.* 

The king of Siam reasoned in the same manner, in his reply to the 
French king's ambassador, who pressed him-ta enjbrace the Chrigtiati 
religion. See Voyage de Siam des Peres Jesuites^ p. 13§. . . - 
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The dictates of prudence and of good tnanners, and the 
reverence due to civil society, are things which ought to 
be carefully considered by those whose inquiries, have led 
them aside from the religious opinions commonly received. 

Lastly, the Gentiles disliked Christianity, because it was, 
in their way of thinking, an imsociable and domineering 
religion, which rejected all Gods, except one, and con- 
demned all other religions as impious and detestable^. 

Such were the prejudices of the Jews and Gentiles, 
which made so many of them unwilling and unfit to receive 
the Christian religion. But there is reason to think that 
the number of unbelievers, amongst those to whom the 
gospel was first preached, was not altogether so great as is 
commonly imagined y. Besides those who professed 
Christianity, and those wllo rejected and opposed it, there 
were in all probability multitudes between both, neither 
perfect Christians nor yet unbelievers ; they had a 
favourable opinion of the gospel, but worldly considera- 
tions made them unwilling to own it. There were 
many circumstances which inclined them to think that 
Christianity was a divine revelation ; but there were many 
inconveniences which attended the open profession of it ; 
arid they could not find in themselves courage enough to 
bear them, to disoblige their ^ friends and family, to ruin 
their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their liberty, and 
thdr life, for the sake of this new religion. Therefore 
they were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured to 
observe the great precepts of morality, which Christ had 
represented as the principal part, the sum and substance 
of religion, — if they thought honourably of the gospel, if 
they never spake against it, if they ofiered no injury to the 
Christians, if they did them all the services that they could 

* When Dionysius Alex, was brovight before iEmilian, and exhorted 
by him to adore th$ gods, he re'plied, that Christians worshipped one 
€rod, maker of all things. Why, so you may, saiduEmilianj you ma/ 
Worship your own feod as much as you will, if you will but worship oar 
gods also. Euseb. E. H. vii. 11. 

y See Epiphanius Heeres. 30. c. g. p. 133. and Petav. Not. p. 58. 
^'here some strange things are related, the truth of which I would neither 
afiirm nor deny. But Epiphanius was a credulous man, and, in general, 
little regard is due to his testimony. 

E2 
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safely perfonn, they were willing to hope that God would 
accept thiSj and that he would excuse and forgive the rest. 
The account which we have of those tin*s is very 
short ; bpt enough is said in the New Testament to show 
that this supposition is not groundless, and that many 
thought and acted in this manner ; for we are there toW 
that several believed in Christ, but durst not own it ; some 
because they loved the praise of men ; others because they 
feared the Jews, because they would not be put out of the 
synagogue ; others because they would not part with their 
possessions. Joseph of Arimathaea is said to have been 
secretly his disciple ; Nicodemus seems to have had the 
same disposition; ^d afterwards Gamaliel, and other 
Pharisees, who opposed the persecution and the punishment 
of the apostles, were probably not a little inclined to Chris- 
tianity. Thus it was then, and thus it hath been ever since. 
Truth has had concealed and timorous friends, who, keep- 
ing their sentiments to themselves, or disclosing them only 
to a few, complied with established errors and supersti- 
tions, which they disliked and despised. They who are 
at all acquainted with history, know that a great number of 
such examples might be produced ^. 

The opposition which the gospel experienced from the 
Jews and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To 
this cause the scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observe, 
that truth is hidden from those who love darkness rather 
than light, whose deeds are evil, who hate to be reformed, 
whose, minds are carnal, and cannot be subject to the law 
of God, and who have pleasure in unrighteousness. Of 
such persons it is said, that none of them shall understand. 

=^ Erasmus Epist. 583. says, ' Quid ego potuissem opitulari Luthera, 
si me periculi comitem fecissem, nisi ut pro uno perirent duo?— 
Multa quidem pi^clare et docuit et monuit, atque utinam sua bona 
mails intolerabilibus non vitiasset ! Quod si omnia pie scripsisset, non 
tamen erat animus ob vcritatem capite periclitari. Non omnes ad mar- 
tyrinm satis habent roboris. Vereor, ne, si quid in«derit tumultus, Pa- 
irura sim imitaturus. 

Fatlier Paul, being asked by a friend, how he could hold commu- 
nion with the church of Rome, replied, ' Deus non dedit mihi spiritum 
Lutheri.* See Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. Id. and Bayle's Dictionary, 
art. JVeidnerus. 
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Virtue and goodness are the health of the soul, and 
vice is a disease in it. A sickly and infirm body cannot 
undergo hard toil, nor can a mind v6xed and discomposed 
with irregular appetites, attend to the search after truth, 
wanting that evenness of temper, and that vigour, which 
are necessary in such inquiries. 

The entire opposition between the principles of religion 
and the inclination of a vicious mind, makes a bad man an 
improper judge of morality. 

A man seldom judges right in a cause between himself 
and his enemy ; prejudice and passion incline him to give 
an unfair sentence. In such a situation is the sinner when 
he sits down to examine the truth of religion; for, if 
religion be indeed what it is commonly supposed to be, he 
is a rebel to God and to reason, a mere fool ; and yet not 
(excusable o» that account, because his folly is not a 
natural but an acquired infirmity. . And what can such an 
one do? He must hate the glass that sets his deformity 
before him, he must turn away his eyes and his thoughts 
frorti divine truths, and confound the differences between 
right and wrong, that he may find some plea for his conduct* 

Since God is the father of all, since his mercy is over 
iall his works, ance he puts it in the power of every person 
to perform all that he requires from him, and since men 
are exposed to many temptations,— it is reasonable to .think 
that from this supreme Being, from this eternal fountain 
of truth and of all good gifts, there issues a light % which 
lighteth every one that cometh into the world ; and that 
whosoever hath a love of things good and praise-worthy, 
and a desire of acting a virtuous and radonaJ part in his 
istation, hath also a blessing fi-om God, and a secret inflo- 
ence npon hig heart and understanding to guide and im*- 
prove him. 

This blessing, ' as it is given to the good, so it is with- 
holden from the wicked. The mind that delights in un- 
rigliteousness, and prefers it to the divine favour, is left to 
itself, to its injudicious choice, and to the fetal consequences 
of that choice. God withdraws himself from it, and all i$ 
darkness and disorder. 

t Sep (^TQiixxSf Vot, pro Pac, p, 006. and Ri\^et. ApoL Discuss, p, f 04. 
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THJS PROPAGATION OF tHE GOSPEL. 

1 HE swift and successful progress of the gospel^ which^^ 
preached by a few inconsiderable persons, overcame a 
violent oppodtion, and in a short time spread itself through 
the world, is commonly and justly supposed to afford con- 
vincing proofs of the truth . of the Christian religion ; and 
on that account deserves to be seriously and carefully 
examined. 

3. The conversion of the Gentiles is a proof of the 
truth of our religion, if it be considered as the completipn 
^ of several prophecies. 

There are passages in the Old Testament applied by 
Christians to. our Lord and to his religion, vi^hich must 
be confessed to have some obscurity,, and to be attended 
with some difficulty : but there are others clear and ex- 
press ; and of this kind are the predictions concerning the 
calling of the Gentiles. 

' It may be objected : If the calling of the Gentiles was so ' 
clearly foretold, how could it be said in the New Testament 
to have been a mystery, a mystery to men and angels ? 

That multitudes of Gentiles should one day forsake 
idolatry, and he , converted to the worship of God, this 
could scarcely be unknown, after the prophets had said 
. so much about it; but that the Gentiles should become 
God's people without being made proselytes to Judaism, 
and that the ceremonial law should be antiquated, this was 
not so clearly declared as to be understood before the 
event explained it. 

There are m^y places in the Old Testament ^ which 
declare that in due time there should be a. conversion of 
the Pagan world i all nations should turn to the Lord, and 



* They are collected in Fabric. Luc. Evang. p. 7. or ITuet. Pem. 
£v. prop, ix. cap. 146. 
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worship imky and tiis nann^ should be greajt ^n^ngst the 
Gentiieaj that true religion taught at J[erusajian stioul4 
prevail ov^r idolatry ; that God should ^end ^^ ^ h^ 
theoce, wd rule oyer the converted natipi|is, guidiprg and 
instructing them by his holy wprd^ Rowing th^m thehf 
former errors, and teaching them to lead a new life; and 
that they vfho should submit to these d^vin^ precept^ 
should also lay aside their mutual animosities, their hatre4 
and malice^ and should be r^n^kable for chatty an4 
universal love. 

Thus speak the prophets concer^ng this g^e^t s^id happj 
change i and, fW>m tl>e manner in which they speak, we 
piay observe that this reformation of the Gentiles should 
exteqd itself very far, that nxany ns^tio;^^ were to leave 
their idolatrous rices, and to serve th.e ^e God} for 
nothing less (ran well be understood by these expressions : 
^ all the ends qf the earth, and tl^e Qentilesy frpm the 
psing of the sun to his going down.' 

We may observe, that therefore ^ese prophecies can- 
not be supposed to have b^^n ful^Ued before the preaching 
of the gQspelt Many G^tile§, Irom time tq time, became 
proselytes to the Jewish i^el^gion : but the number of those 
proselytes was not considerable enough to deserve to b^ 
described in such a manner ; nor were whole natipns conr 
verted to the worship of th[e true Gpd} unlp^Pi pprhaps, 
the Samaritans and the Idumaeans^. The Idum^eans em* 
braced Judaism, l^ein^ compelled to i| by ](lyrcanus ; after 
which they were incorporated into the Jewish nation, and 
ceased to be a distinct people. 

Our Lord came into the world, declared himself to be 
the person foretold by the prophets, who should work this 
great change, and in whom the Gentiles should trust, and 
sent forth his disciples to make converts in all nations, pro- 
mi^g them succe^ through his assistance. 

Thus we sel? the prophets and our Lord affirming that 
idolatry should decline, and true religion be established m 
its place ; we see Christianity propagated by the apostles 
through the earth, and prevailing over heathen superstition 
wh^r^^oeyer it appeared : we see also that this was an event 

f Josepbos Anti^. xiii. 94 
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which lay . out of the reach of human foresight. The 
prophets had no reason, from the appearance of things, 
to believe that such a thing should come to pass. The 
worship of God was then confined in a manner to the Jews ; 
the Jews were in danger of being, some time or other, 
subdued by more powerful nations, of being led away into 
captivity, or destroyed ; they had little intercourse with 
other people, and were hated or despised by many of the 
Gentiles*; they often fell into the errors and vices of 
their neighbours. Upon all these accounts it seemed more 
probable that the time might come when the Jews should 
be cut oflF, or become idolaters, than that the Heathen 
should be converted by their means. And when our Lord 
said that the conversion of the Gentiles was at hand, 
idolatry was as flourishing as it had beoi in the time of 
the prophets; superstition in many places as prevailing, 
irreligion as general, and vice at least as triumphant as ever : 
the Romans, whose dominion was then very extensive, 
had no high opinion of the Jews : yet Christ declares that 
his apostles, though seemingly unequal to the undertaking, 
should succeed in it, and reform the corrupted world. The 
conversion, therefore, of the Gentiles, considered as an 
event which cotdd not be foreseen by men, which always 
appeared improbable, and which was foretold by the pro?- 
phets and by Jesus Christ % is a just proof that Christianity 

ev$h toui; irpos aXXovg Sid roirwv sirifji.t^ious' dx\* s^friv pgy tJ^Jv 
Oil it6\si$ iMixpoLv dito ^aXia'a^s dituncto-fisvout yjiipOLv l\ dya^v vsiio^ 
fjLEvoiy rdvryjv exieovoijfuy. ^ Nos quidem neque terram habitamus qu» 
piari vfcina est, neque oegotiationibus gaudemus^ neque earum causal, 
nobis consuetu^o cpm aliis gentibus est. Sed sunt urbes quidem 
nostra procul a man sitx, nosque regionem bonam incolentes, banc 
cum labore exercemus/ Josephus contr. Apion. i. 12. 

^ Rutilius, who lived whei^ to his sorrow, these declarations were 
fiilfille/d, says; 

f Atque utinam nunquam Judaea subacta iuisset 
Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi. 
Latins excisae pestis contagia serpunt^ 

Victoresque suos natio victa premit.' Itiner. 395. 

Seneca had said the same of the Jews j ' victi victoribns leges dede- 
runt/ apud August. De Civ. Dei, yi. 1 1 . ^ut Rutilius by liis Jew^ 
means the Christians^ whom be durst not openly abuse. 
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is a divine revelation, and that the Spirit of God, who so 
long before declared its swift and extensive progress, assisted 
in its establishment. 

2. The propagation of Christianity is a propf of its tnith, 
because it could never have made its way in the world 
without the assistance of miracles ^. 

Not many years after Christ's death, we find great num- 
bers of Christians amongst the Jews and Gentiles. We 
cannot account for their conversion merely from the love 
of novelty, from superstition and enthusiasm, from the 
promises and threats contained in the gospel, from the 
purity of its morality, from the good lives and patient sut 
ferings of the disciples of Christ. We must of necessity 
suppose that miracles were wrought to convince them ; and 
that for the following reasons : 

The apostles, when they began to preach the gospel 5, 
declared that Jesus Christ had done many mighty works> 
and was risen from the dead, and had sent them to convert 
the world, and had given them a power to work miracles 
in proof of their mission. 

By declaring this they were under a necessity of working 
miracles, or of losing credit among all men. If they 
wrought no miracles, they confuted themselves, and could 
never have made any considerable number of disciples. 
Since therefore it appears that they pretended to have re- 
ceived the holy Spirit, to speak languages which they had 
never learned, to perform many miraculous works, and to 
confer the same gifts upon believers, — and since they pre- 
vailed on multitudes of all nations, ranks, ages, and em- 
ployments, to forsake the religions in which they were 
educated, and to embrace Christianity, — the conversion of so 
many persons is a proof that the apostles were* undoubtedly 
endued with power from on high. 

St. Faul planted and preached the gospel at Corinth, no 
obscure place in some remote comer of the world, but a 
city great and populous, flourishing in trade, wealth, and 
learning, filled with orators and philosophers, advantageously 

. ' Origen uses this argument Contr. Cels. p. 30. 

« Mohammed, prudently enough^ always professed that he had vo 
power to wt>rit miracles. 
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situated in Greece^ and called the light, and pride, 2ind 
glory of Greece. 

To these Corinthians he writes two epistles : in the first 
he blames them for some faults which they had coHunitted, 
amongst which this is particularly mentioned, that they had 
not always made the best and most discreet use 'of spiritus^ 
and miraculous gifts : he directs them how to acercise these 
gifts ; and he tells them that charity, that is, the love of 
our fellow-creatures, and a study to promote peace, hapr 
piness, and virtue amongst men, is a mor« excdleat thing 
th^ any miraculous power whatsoever: which, by the 
wa]^ is not the language of an enthusiast. 

In his next epistle, he commends the respect ^d pbew 
dience which they had paid to him ; and to convince some 
of them still further that he deserved such regard, he re- 
minds them of the miracles which he had wrovight an^ngst 
them : * I ought to have been commended of you ; for iq 
nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles, though I 
be nothing. Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.' 

Now, if the Corinthians had really no such pretematimd 
gifts, and if St. Paul had never wrought any miracles 
amongst them, it is impossible to think that they would 
have retained any regard to him and to his doctraie. If 
we think so, we must suppose them to have beep persons 
who lived in a polite country, ' and had aot the sense of 
savages ; men who had nothing of men besides the out^ 
ward shape and resemblance; men of a different fcipd 
from any that the world ever saw before or since : for the 
most enthusiastic sect would forsake their founder a|id 
teacher, if be should write them long and grave epistles, 
full of matters of fact, which they all knew to be false *^, 
appealing to miracles which he had never wrought, and 
directing them to a discreet use of powers which themselves 
never had. 

3. To establish a new religion, even amongst a few 
persons, or in one single nation, is a thing in itself exceed-i 
ingly difficult. To reform some corruptions which may 

^. Non sani e^se hominis Don sanus juret Qrestei« 
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have- spread in a religion, or to make new regulations in 
it, is not perhaps so hard, when the main and principal 
parts of that religion are preserved endre and unshaken ; 
and yet even this very often cannot be accomplished with- 
out an extraordinary occurrence of circumstances, and may 
be attempted a thousand times without success :— -but to. 
introduce a new faith, a new way of thinking and acting, 
and to persuade many nations to quit the religion in which 
their ancestors had lived and died, which had jSeen delivered 
down to them from time immemorial, to make them for- 
sake and despise the deities which they had been accustomed 
to reverence and worship, this is a work of still greater 
difficulty. The prejudices of education, and the stubborn- 
ness of superstition, seem alihost invincible ; and therefore 
the prophet Jeremiah, when he upbnuds the people for 
neglecting * their own religion, and embracing the idolatrous 
worship of their neighbours, observes that their behaviour 
in this was not only base, and stupid, and ungrateful, but 
new and unparalleled. ' Hath any nation changed their 
god$, which yet are no gods ? but my people have changed 
2ieir. glory for that which doth not profit.* 

But besides the resistance which superstition and the 
prejudices of education would form, worldly policy could 
not fail to discountenance such an attempt. Changes in 
religion very often produce changes in the state ; and, 
according to the maxims of government, all princes and 
magistrates Ipok with an evil eye upon teachers of new 
doctrines, as upon seditious and dangerous persons. 

4. It cannot be denied to be a very strange and surpris- 
ing thing, that persons whose circumstances and natural 
abilities were Tow and mean should have succeeded in so 
great an undertaking. 

It might justly be expected of one who should perform 
such a thing, that he should be a victorious and virtuous 

' I say neglecting, rather than forsaking and r^ectvng* For the peo- 
ple of Israel and Judah^ even in their worst ^Eind most idolatrous times, 
did never absolutely and totally renoiuice the true God j they worshipped 
false gods with and besides him. But Grod, who woidd not suffer the 
honour due to him alone, to be thus given to others, nor bear a rival, 
often resents and represents it gs no better than s^stacy. See the com*- 
inentators ^JVcts viii. 4:*. 
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prince, who should make himself both reverenced and 
beloved, or a philosopher remarkable for wisdom and elo- 
quence, skilled in all the arts of persuasion, and formed 
by nature to insinuate himself into the favour of men. But 
vrfien persons of mean extraction, of no human learning, 
poor, obscure, and friendless, set about it, nothing can 
follow but scorn and disappointment, unless the Divine 
assistance be added, which can give strength to weakness \ 
and wisdom to ignorance, and accomplish its purpose by the 
most unpromising means. 

5. If these persons are not only of mean rank and 
abilities, but exposed to slander and calumny, and greatly 
)iated by the world, there is still less prospect of success. 
Whosoever would command the attention, the respect, 
and obedience of men must stand fair in their opinion, a$ 
one who is disinterested, and who seeks their good. He 
who, though undeservedly, hath lost his reputation, hath 
lost many opportunities of doing service to mankind : what 
comes from him, though commendable and profitable in 
itself, is often suspected, slighted, and ill received. I have 
already showed the great hatred which the generality of 
the Jews and Gentiles bare towards the first Christians, and 
the causes and effects of that hatred. Therefore the pro- 
gress of the gospel, in spite of all the lies which- had been 
told concerning it, of all the malicious opposition which 
its professors underwent, can only be ascribed to the pre- 
vailing force of truth and innocence, and to the protection 
of the Almighty. 

6. The establishing of Christianity in so many nations, 
and amongst persons of all ranks and conditions, is an 
argument in favour of it. Never was there a religion which 
in this respect can be compared with it ; for it united the 
Jews and Gentiles, that is, persons in many respects the 
most opposite ; it brought over rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned; it spread through barbarous and savage nations, 

^ Mimm est quam parum ?cuti esseut apostolorum nonnulli> «e4 
data opera tales a Cliristo electos fuisse verisimile est ; ne dum puta-* 
bant se intelligere qiiis esset, quidve moliretur, quidpiam ingenio suo 
freti, quod evangelto noceret aggrederentur j neve possent dogmatnm, 
quae nunciabantur, inventores luiberi. Clericus ad Joan. xiv. 7. Vid^ 
etiam Valesium ad Constant. Orat in Eusebio, capi. ii. p. 687* 
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tind through the most polite and wise people, and made its 
progress far and wide. 

The aposdes began with the Jews; and though they 
could pot succeed so well as to reform the whole nation, 
though the bulk of them remained incorrigible till destruc* 
tion overtook them, yet the harvest was by no means Con- 
temptible. Twenty years were not passed from Christ's 
resurrection, when St. Paul, coming to Jerusalem, was 
told by the disciples. Acts xxi. 20. ' Thou seest, bro- 
ther, how many thousands of Jews there are which be- 
lieve ^* So mightily did the word of God prevail, even 
in the capital city of that disobedient people. In other 
nations the success was greater ; and in less than forty years 
after Christ, an innumerable multitude of believers was 
found in most parts of the known world. 

A religion which can thus recommend itself to all tem- 
pers, and meet with so wide an approbation, must in all 
probability be founded on truth, and agreeable to the dic- 
tates of reason. 

7. To convert nations to a strict religion, from religions 
which give great indulgences, and are more suitable to 
depraved inclinations, is a difficult thing. This was the 
case in the propagation of the gospel ; for the Greek and 
Roman Gentiles were not very ri^jd in their practical 
notions of morality, and accounted many things to be 
either harmless, or small faults, which the gospel abso- 
lutely condemned ; and the Jews, by their own interpreta- 
tions, had made their religion compliable, and accommo- 
dated to their passions. Now when persons have been 
thus educated, aixd taught to account themselves virtuous 
and pious at a cheap rate, and without labour and pains ; 
when they think that they can secure to themselves God's 
favour here and hereafter, and yet pursue their pleasures 
with little restraint, they are extremely indisposed towards 
a religion which requires quite another strictness in 
thought, word, and deed. It appears to them a severe, 
morose, and melancholy system, a cruel tyranny, and an 

* rXoVat [/.vfiaih^, ' how many ;nyriads^ ten thousands j' that isi, 
' how great a number/ 
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heavy burden j and there must be bright and overbearing 
evidence to work a thorough reformation in them. 

8. The conversion of very vicious persons from sin to 
righteousness is still more difficult °*, as experience and 
reason will teach, and is sometimes compared, in scriptum, 
to a resurrection from the dead, and to changes naturally 
impossible. Though Chiistianity made its principal pro- 
gress amongst well-disposed minds, yet several were won 
over to it, who had been remarkably wicked before ; and 
this is a proof that there must have been very plain and 

■strong indications of its truth, which could overbear all the 
obstinate opposition of habitual vice. 

9. The conversion of multitudes to a suffering state, and 
to a religicMi so little favourable as it was at that time even 
to our innocent inclinations, is another argument in behalf 
of the gospel". We all naturally love mends, relations^ 
reputation, hberty, ease and quiet, food and raiment, and 
life. It is reasonable to suppose that a man will not part 
with all these upon no evidence that God requires it, and 
no security that he will reward it. 

The conversion of sq many, who laid down their lives 
for Christ, in whatsoever way we consider it, abounds with 
proofs of the truth of the gospel. The courage and 
constancy ^, with which the first Christians underwent all 
that human nature shuns and fears, is astonishing. Even 
women and young people suffered with unshaken resolution 
tortures which we cannot read without horror. There is 
just cause to think that God and his good Spirit enabled 
ihem to bear in this manner what they bare for his sake. 

The Christian church was sometimes exposed to perse- 
cutions, which naturally and in the ordinary course of 
things must have put an end to a false religion. I know it 
hath been often said that persecution is not the way to 



" Origcn ui^s this argument Contr. Cels. p. 21. and in other places. 

^ Nullo modo fieri potest, ut quis^uam tanti aestimet aequitatem et 
fidem, ut ejus conservandae causs^ nullum supplicium recuset, nisi iia 
rebus assensus sit^ quae falss esse non possunt. Cicera Acad. Quasst. 
ii. 8. 

"> In this, says Chrysostom^ (he Christians far surpassed tlie holy per- 
sons recorded in the Old Testament, none of Whom is said to have 
rejoiced ia suffering for righteousness' sake. 
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destroy^ but rather to animate and enlarj^e a sect. Ill usage 
makes men hate doctriiles which tyrannical oppi-essors 
Vrould iforce upon them, and fonder of their own opinions 
than they were before ; ill usage often gives them a religious 
turn of mind, weans them irom a love of the world, and 
teaches them to place their hopes and , confidence in God ; 
and therefore the constancy with which a person endures 
sufferings for his religious sentiments is not a certain proof 
that his notions are well grounded. All this will hold true , 
concerning that less violent kii>d of persecution which ex- 
tends only to banishment, imprisonment, fines, and -the 
like. But when it proceeds so far as to take away life in a 
cruel manner, bare obstinacy of temper will seldom hold 
out; a rational conviction and a divine assistance seem 
necessary to support persons under so -severe a trial. 

It hath been also said that almost all sects have their 
martyrs ; and true it is that men may suffer, and have 
suffered, for false opinions p. But the case of the first 
Christians is very different. They suffered in behalf of 
facts. They gave their testimony to signs and wonders 
which they had beheld with their own eyes, and on which 
their fiuth was founded ; in this they persisted, and for this 
they died. But no man, not even an enthusiast, will lay 
down his life in confirmation of facts which he knows to 
be false. 

I have endeavoured to show that from the propagation 
of the gospel the truth of it may be proved, as it was 
foretold by the projAets, as it absolutely required the assist** 
ance of miracles, as it overcame the greatest difficulties 
and opposition, and as it was conducted and accomplished 
by persons naturally unqualified for the undertaking. 

In this we may see one difference between the methods 
of human wisdom and of divine wisdom. Human wisdom 
sparer no pains and industry in seeking out and applying 
helps and instruments proper in the ordinary course of 
things to bring about its designs } but divine wisdom often 

P Ut pro 9oncepta opinione mortem quis subeat, fieri potest, quan«- 
quam et hoc ranim 6st } at ut quis idem faciat pro testimonio rei quaoa 
falsam esse novit, et unde nihil aut ipsi aut alils bont sperari possit, 
oo^ibus sani judicii homiDibus incredibile videtur. Grotius ad Matt, 
xxviii. 13. 
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chooses means in all appearance unsuitable, and yet m fe« 
ality the most effectual ; which conduct of Providence St, 
Paul thus describes : ' God hath chdsen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise^ and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confoimd the things that 
are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are : that no flesh 
should glory in hk presence.* 

This great event our Lord probably had in view, when 
he said to his disciples ; * He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do ; because I go untp my Father/ We 
cannot name any miracle wrought by any apostle which in 
any sense can be said to surpass the miracles wrought by 
Christ, except the conversion of the Gentile world, which, 
when we consider the difficulties attending it, and the op- 
position made to it, and the wonderful works wrought to 
accqmplish it, and the happy efiects and consequences of 
it, may well be considered as a more illustrious evidence of 
God^s power, wisdom, and goodness, than even our Sa* 
viour's miracles of casting out devils, healing the sick, and 
raising the, dead. 

I have taken notice of the causes which in the ordinary 
course of things should have stopped the progress of 
Christianity. If every thing had been against it, and no- 
thing for it, it must have perished at its birth. Let us 
tilierefore consider, on the other hand, what there was to 
help its progress, and to recommend it to mankind; and 
here we shall fmd at the same time new proofs of its di- 
vine original, since every thing that contributed to its esta- 
blishment is a testimony of its excellence. 

1. First then the prophecies concerning the calling oi 
the Gentiles, and the miracles wrought by the Christians^ 
were a sufficient recommendation of the gospel to all sen* 

^ We have Origen'k testimony, tiiat many, besides St. Tad and 
Cornelius, were called to Christianity in,a miraculous manner. Coutr. 
Cels. p. 35. And Grotius cites it, and* approves it, on Luke xlt. 23. 
Tertuilian De Anim. 47. says the same j as also Eusebius, Jerowj ^^f 
Sozomen* See Eusebius vi. 5. and Remarks orxEccL Hist. *0"S^°' 
Testimony concermng Miracles/ &c, " . 
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ous^ Inquisitive, and inffenious minds. Bttt these evidences 
have been already considered. 

2. Another thing which might reconcile the learned 
Gentiles to Christianity, was a resemblance and confor- 
mity, greater or less, between the theological doctrines of 
revealed religion and the opinions of some or other of the 
wiser Grentiles in various ages and places, amongst whom 
are.found evident traces of the doctrines of one God and 
Father of all, of a Mediator, of the original beauty and 
perfection of the creation, of the hW of men and angels, 
of a restitution to an happier state, of the conflagradon of 
the world, of the soul's immortality, of future rewards and 
punishments ^ 

3. Christianity had likewise this advantage, that its pre- 
cepts were for the most part agreeable to the doctrines 
which some of the best Pagan authors had delivered. 

The Gentiles, though in their searches after wisdom and 
knowledge they had fallen into many errors, yet had dis« 

' Namely, one supreme God. 

The Platonic Trinity, of which the first is ri^Ev, r 'Ayaiov, One, 
most simple^ and absolutely good and perfect j the next Nov^ or Aiyo^, 
Wisdom, Reason, the Word, who is the ^fjiji^tovpyo^, the maker of all j 
thirdly *u%^, the universal Soul or Spirit, pervading all things. 

Seneca's words, though they seem only to express so many names, 
or ways of considering God, ire singular and remarkable.—* Quisquis 
formator universi fuit^ sive ille Deus est potens omnium, sive incorpo- 
ralis Ratio, ingentium operum artifex, sive divinus Spiriius, per omnia, 
maxima, mituma, acquali intentione diffusus.* — Indeed he adds, 'sive 
Fatum, &c.' Consol. ad Helv. 8. 

The doctrine of a Mediator, son of the Deity, one, or more, who 
conveyed blessings from God to men, and recommended men to the 
fevour of God. 

The doctrine of an evil Daemon, who, though very powerful, was 
inferior to the good Deity, and should be abolished by him. 

The doctiine of three states of the world, that all was created fair 
said good in its kind, that there has been a fall and impairing of this 
original goodness, and that there shall be a restitution of things to their 
tutient beauty and perfection. 

Proofs of these tenets may be found in Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
p. 222, 3t Hyde Relig. Vet. Pers. Ramsay's Dissert, subjoined to the 
Travels of Cyrus. Vitringa in Isai. xlv. p. 496. Jos. Mede, b. iii. 
ch. iii. p. 626. and Comment. in*Apoca!. p. 475. More in his Theolo- 
gical Works. Prideaux Lett, to the Deists, sect. 7. Fabricras De Ver. 
Bei. Christ, c. viii. p. 312. H«iet. Alnet. Qusest p. 290, Srcj not to 
jneation many others. 

Vol. I. F 
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covered many excellent truths'; and if a judicious col^ 
lection had been made of the useful doctrines which some 
or other of them in various times and places had taught, a 
system of morality might have been drawn up winch would 
bear no small resembkince to the dictates of the gospd ^« 
And this doubdess was a great advantage to Chrisdamty, 
that the New Testament alcaie should contain in it every 
valuable truth which different persons at different times by- 
a sober use of reason had discovered, without the (otors 
which they had blended with those truths. 

4s. At the time when the go^l was first preached, there 
Was a. great number of Gentiles, who were proselytes to 
the Jewish religion so far, that they worshipped the God 

• A< jXfiyaXAi ffiareis Ka« yo^vai ita9wv lyflTovofff'* itw$ *tsfn t^9 
dXyjkiavp 'Great minds and free from perturbation^have an happy saga-^ 
city in discovering truth,' says Clemens Alex, strom. ii. p. 482. speaking 
of Plato. The favourable opinion which many Christians entertained 
€>f this philosopher gave rise to a pretty fiction mentioned by Anastasios 
Antiochenus, and Nicetas, that when Christ descended into Hades to 
preach the gospel to the dead, the first who believed in him, and was 
converted, wa^ Plato. 

^ The coniblrmity df Philosophy ftnd Christianity in many things hath 
been showed by several of the antient Fathers, particularly by Clemon 
Alexandrinus, and by Eusebius in Praep. Evang. I shaU only cite La<> 
tantius; 'Docemus nullam sectam fuisse tarn deviam, nee philoso* 
l^rum ^lenquam tarn inanem, qui non videret aliquid ex vero.— ^nod 
si extit^et aliquis, qui veritatem sparsam per «ingulos, per aectasqne 
diffusam colligeret in unum, ac redi^eret in corpus, is iprofectofKmdas- 
sentiret a nobis.* Inst. vii. 7. See Grotius de Ver. C. R. iv. 12. The 
philosophers all prepansd the way, though undesignedly, ibrihe gdspd, 
by exposing and overturning the popular and ^sibulous rd^idns. Epica* 
rekm itself, though of aU schemes 4he remotest from Ghnstsanify, yet. 
in soi^e thuags agreed with it, as y 

1. In recommendmg temperance and sobriety. See Loaetkism. 14i^ 
&c. Juvenal J ' . 

Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis sufiecit in hortisi 
^neca does jnstice to Epicurus on this head many times. 

2. In «i$po8ing tkit this world would one ^day perish. LscietiL 
1144. 

au In despising and exposing the poetical, popular, and cavil DeK^cIL 
of the Gentiks. The impostor Alexander, <ays liadBn, wta upon 
.good tenns with the Pbtonics, Stoics, and Pythagoreans, but-mortallf 
iiated the Epicnmans^d Chrj^tianli, iand therefore gave out that ^^mtm 
warmed with atheists and Cfcristiads, and tthat the ^peof^e onght to 
^ve them away with «tones, if they ^pected ^hare the<2M prapt^ 
SaoB. And when he celebrated initiatk^Db of his own xxmtrivanjee, * eD 
_the first day of the ceremonies, proclamation was made-: if any Aliieis^ 
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of Israel, and renounce the follies and vices of Paganisin \ 
Most of these persons were well disposed to receive the 
gospel, and were converted by the apostles. They of 
whom our Saviour says, that the Pharisees made them 
twolbid more the children of hell than themselves, s^m to 
have been the other sort of proselytes, who received cir^ 
tumcision and the whole law of Moses. 

5. Another cause of the progress of Chrbtianity viras 
the importance of the truths contained in the gospel. The 
apostles, when they had prepared men to believe and obey 
them, by giving sufficient proofs erf their mission, proposed 
to them the Christian religion as the only way by which 
thfiy could hope to avoid extrepie misery in the world to 
come, and to obtson everlasting happiness. A day of 
judgment, when every one should receive according to his 
i;ronb, a i'esurrection to eternal life or condemnation, werf 
the motives by which they pressed repentance and obe- 
dience. 

6. Another thing which contributed to the propagation 
c^ the gospel was the amiable character of the aposdes and 

Chnsti^> or Mplcmem» con^et to piy intQ th^ lociet rites, l«t (lim ht 
gpoe. But 79 who believe the God^ appioach^ foxd be initiated, 304 
^ppiness attend you ! Then they pleared th^ place : and he bepOji 
«flying> Out with the Christians !, to. which all the multitude answered^ 
Out with the Epicureans ! - xo^ iv u,lv nf 'ffpwri^, ^o4^pyjci$ Yjv r^idvnn* 

yovs' r6 ^ ttXrj^os d^eait kieB^^syysra, "E^at Kirixovpsiovg, Lucian Alex. 

The reasons fbr which tbia/ju^ler timied out the Epicureans and 
Cbnsti^os are plain ^)»ou|^ ) butDodwell supposes that Alexiander wa^ 
alV^aid l^st the Chri^ti^^ should br^k the speU^ and drivi^ away the evi| 
spirit. Diss. Oypr, x. 30. 

Amobius, 1. iii. p. 103. says that some Pagans wanted not only to have 
th& Spriptures destroyed^ but also the {^i}os(^ical works of Qic^jro. 
^Rs probable enough.—' Cum sciam ess^ non paucos, cjui aversentur et 
fugiant ilbros de hoc ejus— cijmque alio? audiam niussitare indignanter^ 
etdicere, oportejre statvd per Senatum, aboleantur ut haec scj-ipta^ qjii- 
bus Christiana religio comprobetur, et vetustatis opprimatur auctpritasy^ 
&c.' It is pertain^ and might easily be proved, that Pagan aiithprs 
have been at least as free in censuring and hdiculiog then: poetical and 
popular leligion as any of the antient Chp^^ iVTityirf. Jb& FMi^rs 
ther^ore took no liberty ia thb^ ^fMch M P9l \iff^ fc^PS iP04 &m^J 
allowed. 

« SeeMcdeb.i.digc^^,. 

F2 
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of the Christians of that age. The disciples of the Lord 
were examples of fervent zeal for the welfare of mankind, 
of an inoffendve behaviour, of disinterestedness and self- 
denial, of indefatigable industry, of the most extensive 
charity, of patience and courage and constancy, and of a 
regubtf pracdce of all that they taught. The first 
Christians resembled their teachers in these good qualities ; 
and it was no sihall advantage to them, in their apologies 
for themselves and for their religion, to be able to appeal 
boldly to their innocence and integrity ^. 

That we may have a right sense of this, we should 
consider what it was to be a Christian in those days, lest 
we be deceived by the vulgar use of the word, and by the 
notion which we at present entertain about it. 

To be a good Christian at that time was to be an exam- 
ple of well-tried virtue, of true wisdom, and of consum- 
mate fortitude ; for he surely deserves the name of a great 
and a good man, who serves God, and is a friend to 
mankind, and receives the most ungrateful returns firom 
the world, and endures* them with a calm and composed 
mind, who dares look scorn and infamy and death in the 
face^, who can stand forth unmoved and patiently bear to 
be derided as a ^1 and an idiot, to.be pointed out for a 
madman and an enthusiast, to be reviled as an atheist and 
an enemy to all righteousness, to be punished as a robber 
and a murderer. He who can pass through these trials is a 
conqueror indeed^ and what the world calls courage, scarcely 
deserves that name when compared to this behaviour. 

This constant and pious greatness of soul under the 
most afflicting circumstances was one of the means by 
which Christianity was propagated y. The example of a 



. ^ However, we should not carry the notion of the sanctity of the old 
Christians too high 3 that they had their defects appears plainly from the 
Epistles of the Apostles and of Clemens Romanus. 

» Quern neque pauperies, n^que mors, neque vincula terrent j 
Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honoris 
Fortis, &c. HoRAT. 

f DurU ut ilex tonsa bipennibus^ 
>jigraferaci iiondts in Algido, 
Perdamna, per casdes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. Horat. 
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person who is humble and resolute in adversity, who places 
his wholie trust in God, when God seems to forsake him, 
this example preaches the gospel more effectually than the 
most ingenious and learned discourse, and inclines others 
to think and to say. Surely that faith must be rational and 
well grounded which produces such noble effects; and 
that religion must have God for its author, which can sup- 
port the mind under all difficulties and pressures. 

7. Lastly, the gospel presented to men a dispensation of 
such awful and impartial justice so admirably tempered with 
goodness, clemency, and forbearance, that it appeared 
highly worthy of him from whom it proceeded, and as 
suitable to those to whom it was offered. It required a 
regular and universal regard to righteousnessj but it offered 
an assistance which should add strength to human weak- 
ness : it gave no hopes to stubborn and habitual offenders ; 
but it left room for repentance and amendment, and ex- 
cluded none who by a change from evil to good would 
make themselves objects of the divine mercy. 
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THt KINGDOM OF CHRIST* 

Amongst the offices which our Saviour sustained, the 
office ol king is first in dignity. Under this character he 
is described by the angel who was sent to his mother ; 
nnder this character he is foretold by the prophets. 

The first prediction of Christ's r^al c^ce is the promise 
which God made to David, that his house, and his throne, 
lu6 seed and his kingdom, should be established for ever^ 
as the days of heaven, as long as the sun and motm 
should continue ^ of which promise mention is often made 
ih the historical books of the Old Testament and in the 
Psalms. Hence the Jews concluded that from David 
/should arise die Messias. 

The prophets frequently speak of this promised person, 
as of a king j and David ' often describ^ the child who 
should descend from him, as a great and mighty prince. 

I ]m>pose to consider, 

I. When our Lord's kingdom began : 

II. What are the particular characters of his kingdom^ 
which should distinguish it firom all other empires. 

I. There is a kingdom which our Lord had fi^om the 
beginning, as he was the Word of God, and the Son of 
God, and the person by whom God made all things. But 
the kingdom of which we are now speaking, is that king* 
dom which he was to receive when he became man, 
and which was foretold by the prophets, and concerning 
which the angel thua spews in St. Luke's gospel : * He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
i^ther David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 

■ Psalm iL xlv. ex. 
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fer ever, and of his tdngdom there shall be no end/ And 
tlie time when it began is to be first cop3ii4ered. 

The kingdom of Christ is conunpnly accounted to have 
begun when he ascended into heaven, and sent down the 
Holy Ghost. Nevertheless our Lord may be truly said to 
kave be^ bom a king, and his kingdom may commence 
with his nativity, though he did not exert many acts of 
royal authority, or suffer his reign to be manifest before 
iiis ascension. 

For soon ^ter his birth the wise Qi,en were guided by 
an heavenly light, and came and offered him presents, and 
paid him that worship which used to be paid to eastern 
^gs, and acknowledged him as the great king who was 
to arise in Judaea. 

After this he continued in obscurity tiH he entered into 
his tni^iistry, during which h^ gave some intimations of 
his royal dignity, and pennitted himself to be acknowledged 
^ a lung, but sparingly and secretly, that he might not 
offend the civil magistrate ; for. 

First, he took upon him the name of Mes^as, or Christ, 
and suffered it to be given to him. Now Mes^ias, or 
Christ, in the opinion of all the Jews, was the name of 
Aat great king foretold by the prophets ; and consequently 
all who believed him to be the Messias owned him for 
their king. Nathanael says to him, ' Thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of Israel :* and Christ accepts the 
acknowledgment. Afterwards, when he was entering into 
Jerusalem, all his disciples praised God, and said, ^ Bless- 
ed be the king that cometh in the name of the Lord !* At 
which the Pharisees were offended, and said to him, 
^ Master, rebuke thy disciples. But he answered : If 
these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
<;ry out.* 

Secondly, he suffered himself to be called * the Lord ;* 
which implies as much. 

Thirdly, it is the office of a king to give laws j and this 
office he executed. * 

Fourthly, when Pilate asked him whether he was a king^ 
Christ owned to him that he was^} but to satisfy him he 

f ^ Cum vero Jeaus hie regem >e &iea,tM, negari mihi videtor noa 
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told him fiirther, that his kingdom was not like the king- 
doms of this world, and was not opposite to the Roman, 
or to any other human government. This is that good 
confession, which, as St. Paul observes, he witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate. 

Thus did Christ's kingdom begin with bis birth ; but 
whilst he dwelt here below it was small and obscure, and 
escaped the notice of the world. His subjects were few, 
weak in faith, and not confirmed in their obedience, and 
they forsook him and hid themselves when he was in 
danger. His kingdom was like a grain of mustard seed ; 
but still it was a kingdom. And therefore, being asked by 
the Pharisees when the kingdom of God should come, he 
answered, ' The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation, neither shall they say, Lo here, or Lo there, for 
the kingdom of God is within you.* Which is as if he had. 
said. My kingdom makes not its first appearance, and 
is not ushered in with royal pomp and splendor, like the 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Grecian, or Roman. 
It comes silently, and steals upon the world unobserved ; 
for indeed it is already begun, and you know it not. 

Hitherto we have seen our Saviour's kingdom in its 
infancy ; but as soon as he was risen from the dead, and 
at his ascension, it began to be very visible and remark- 
able. Then, as the lightning which shineth from one 
side of heaven to the other, so was the Son of Man in 
that day. His glory and his gospel were propagated 
through the world with amazing irresistible swiftness. And 
therefore the apostles represent him as then invested with 
royal power, and beginning his reign, because it then 
began to be conspicuous. Thus St. Peter tells the Jews 
that God hath raised up Jesus from the dead, to set him 
on the throne of his father David ; that he had set him at 
his own right hand, and made him Lord of all, and Christ, 

posse regnum ejus aliquo modo inchoatum esse cum veritatera coRpit 
docere : nam ita ipse apud Joannem regnum interpretatur. Neque 
obstat quod passim regni ejus initium duci videtur ab evecfione in 
caelum : id enim de plena regni possessione intelligendum est. — Certe 
potestas remittendi peccata, quam Jesus vitam mortsdem agens exercuit^ 
ad regnum pertinebat, ut et liberrima i]la miraculorum pro arbitrio dis- 
pensandorum potestas.* Grotius ad Matt, xxvii. H, • 
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or Messias, ox the anointed king of Israel ; that he had 
exalted him to his right hand, to be a Prince and a 
Saviour. And our Lord say^ of himself, after his resur- 
rection, that all power was given to him in heaven and in 
earth. In the Revelation he is called ' King of kings, 
and Lord of Idrds/ This royal dignity, this high exalta- 
tion, this name above every name, to which angels and 
men should bow, is represented by St, Paul as a reward 
which God conferred upon Christ for his humiliation and 
sufferings. If we therefore consider Christ as man, it was 
a new dignity which he had not before his ascension, or 
rather, which he had in a more imperfect degree y but as 
he was the eternal Son of God, he had, as he says of him* 
self, glory with the Father before the world was . 

II. The second thing which I proposed, was to examine 
what are the particular characters of Christ's kingdom,^ 
which distinguish it from all other kingdoms ; or, which 
amounts to the same, the peculiar characters of Christ, as 
he is a king. 

1 • Christ was not a temporal prince ; his kingdom was 
not of this world ; it differed in many respects from earthly 
kingdoms. It was not established, like them, either by 
human policy or by human force, but by a few poor, 
obscure, helpless, illiterate persons. It experienced such 
an opposition as would infallibly destroy any earthly do- 
minion : kings stood up and rulers took- counsel together 
against it, and the wise and the learned joined with them ; 
'and for three hundred years, from time to time, all kind 
of subtilty and violence and inhumanity was employed 
to overturn it ; but the more it was persecuted the more it 
flourished, and at last prevailed over all its enemies. 

It was a kingdom erected in the hearts and over the 

,*> John xvii. 5. / Glorify thou me,* &c. that is, says Theophylact, 

^ijy dvSpMTrlvYjV jMD ipi<ny iyar/B ins '^J' Wf av ijv £7%ov itoipoL co) Jy» 
hoy OS' which is preferable to the interpretation given by Grotius. 
But Grotlus speaks otherwise in his Ordin. HoUand. Het. prope 

init. 

^ ''Eis Sbos Bcrfiv (foLvspuxroLS kaurov $ii 'Jijeroy XpicroS viov aJroy, 

0$ strnv avrou Aiyos dt^ios, ovx dto trtyyjs ffpoeXiciy. Ignatius ad 

Magne». 
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coQsciences of menu It was a kingdom which c(m^ed of 
subjects who entemd into it and continued in it voluntarily, 
and were neither ^encouraged nor kept in awe by those me- 
thods which are most eBFectual in civil society. Temporal 
lecompenses and temporal chastisements were sparingly 
administered in it At its first establishm^it, and for a 
ccHisiderable time after, the loss of friends and of for*^ 
tones and of life was the present prospect for those who 
d(Kxild enter into it, and the recompense was eternal hap^ 
foness after death. 

2» Christ's kingdom was to extend itself over all na-» 
tions, and to dii&r in this from human empires^ which had 
kideed been called universal mcmarchies, and whose kings 
and emperors had styled themselves lords of the world, 
but had no just pretensions to such titles. Christ declares 
that all power was given to him in heaven and earth, ths^ 
all things were delivered to him of his Father ; and Su 
Paul, that at his name all should bow in heaven and earth* 
His kingdom, then, is universal, and all creatures are, or 
ought to be, his subjects, all the inhabitants of heaven, and 
all mankind. Therefore they who serve and obey him 
are to be considered as his dutiful subjects ; they to whom 
lie is preached, and who reject his gospel, are his rebellious 
subjects ; they who receive his religion, but live not 
according to it, are his disobedient and sinful subjects; 
and they who never had opportunities of hearing and 
Jeaming it, are to be considered as his ignorant subjects^ 
wcbo know not their true Lord and master ; for he nas a 
right to rule over them all, and in that sense is universal 
king.^ 

But the number of those who should profess themselves 
to be, and who should indeed be, his servants, is repre- 
sented by the prophets as exceedingly great. 

' AH nations,' say the prophets, ' and many people shall 
go and say. Let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the Ood of Jacobs and he will teach us his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths. — There shall be a 
root of Jesse, to it ^all the Gentiles seek.-— AH the ends 
of the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord, and 
the kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee. — 
All nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship 
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before thee, O Lord, and shall glorify thy name. — ^Behold 
my servant — ^in whom my soul delignteth — he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles.— I will give thee for a cove- 
nant to the people, for a light to the Gentiles. It is a light 
thing that thou shouldst be my servant ^o raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pres^erved of Israel : I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayst be my salvation unto the ends of the earth. — ^The 
eardi shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea. — From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering ; for my name 
shall be great among the Heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts- 
'—I saw,' says Daniel, ' and behold one like the son of man, 
- — ^and there was given imto him dominion and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him : his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed/ 

Thus it was foretold of Christ, in general, that he 
should rule over all nations; in particular, that he should 
have the throne of David, and rule over the house of 
Jacob. 

S. Christ is called * a righteous branch,* and * the Lord 
our righteousness ;* he is also called * the Prince of peace/ 
His kingdom was to be a kkigdom of righteousness ; jnety 
and virtue were to flourish in his dominions ; his kingdom 
was to be a kingdom of peace, as it should be established 
without war and bloodshed, and as his subjects should be 
quiet and peaceable. Isaiah says of, the converted multi- 
tudes, * they shall beat Aeir swords into plow-shares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks : nation diiall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more/ 

And again, describing the amazing change that should 
be wrought in savage and cruel nadons, he compares them 
to the wildest and fiercest besets putting off their nature 
and becoming tame and gentle. * The wolf shall dwcfl 
with Ae lamb, and the leopard shall lie down, with the 
kid ; and idie calf, and the young lion, and the fading toge- 

2 
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ther, and a little child shall fe^ them ; and the cow and 
the bear shall feed, their young ones shall lie down toge- 
ther^ and the Ibn shall eat straw like the ox ; and die 
sucjdng child shall play on the hole of the asp. — They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.' 

Concerning the completion of these prophecies there 
arises a difGculty, when we compare the predictions with 
the event. The objections I shall endeavour to state fairly, 
though in few words, and then proceed to the answer, to 
the solution of them. 

: The prophets, as we have seen, describe the kingdom 
of Christ, first, as extending in some sense over all people, 
apd spreading itself through the earth ; secondly, as com- 
prehending in it the Jewish nation ; and thirdly, as a king- 
dom of concord aijd righteousness. But, first, there have 
always been, and there are now many great nations who 
make no part of the kingdom of Christ ; secondly, the 
Jews continue in their unbelief, and our Lord has no sub- 
jects amongst them ; thirdly, there have been continual 
wars, persecutions, religious controversies, and wickedness, 
in the Christian world. 

To all which it may be answered ; 

It is reasonable to suppose that the holy Spirit of God, 
who inspired the prophets, gave them a view of the king- 
dom of Christ, in general, from its establishment to the 
end of the world ; and that they were led to represent it in 
ibeir prophecies as it should be in its fiiU lustre,, in its high- 
est degree of beauty and perfection j it is no less reasonable 
to suppose that the time is not yet arrived when his king- 
dom dball be in its most glorious state. It is therefore not 
Id be accounted strange, if the present condition of Christi- 
anity falls short of those great and magnificent representa- 
tions contained in the prophecies. 

But though these predictions have not yet received their 
entire completion, yet a great part of them hath been re- 
markably and illustriously fulfilled. 

Thus, though all nations of the earth have not embraced 
the gospel, which event some prophecies, interpreted 
literally, promise and declare, yet its progress hath been 
as wide as its beginnings were small; so that, according 
to the common way of speaking, we may justly say that 
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f its sound is gone out to the ends of the world, and that it: 
has overspread the earth. 

The first partial accomplishment of the prophecies con- 
cerning the propagation of the gospel began in tHe days 
of the apostles, when multitudes of Jews and Gentiles 
were converted in Judaea and its neighbourhood, in Greece, 
in the lesser Asia, in Italy ; when amongst them there were 
some who had been enemies to Christ, and to his church, 
and some of eminent rank and abilities ; when these per« 
tons, laying aside their mutual hatred and contempt, their 
superstitions and idolatries, their vices and debaucheries, 
Kved in peace and friendship, and were illustrious examples 
of piety and virtue. 

Christianity thus established continually increased, and 
multitudes oi believers were added amongst the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Arabians, Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, Gauls, and 
other people. 

The second accomplishment began in the days of Con-: 
stantine, when the Roman emperors became Christian, and . 
the empire by degrees followed their example. 

The third began some time after, when many nations 
which were ignorant, barbarous, and fierce, and might well 
be described by the prophets as lions, bears, and wolves, 
received the gospel, some sooner and some later ; as the 
Goths, the Vandals, the Germans, the English, the Scots, 
the Saxons, the Bohemians, the Hungarians, the Poles, the 
Muscovites, and many other people ^. 

Secondly! the objection that our Saviour shoulji have at 
present no subjects amongst the Jews, may perhaps be thus 
removed: 

By the ministry, of the apostles a great multitude of Jews 
were converted to the faith, not only at Jerusalem and in 
Palaestine, but in all those various and remote regions where 
the twelve tribes were scattered abroad. These Jews 
retained a great regard for the law \ and observed it along 
wich the gospel for a considerable time ^ but after the de« 

« Franci, Gemiani, Alemanni, Saxones, Vandali; Hungari, Bo 
baemi, Poloni, Gothi, Angli, Frisii, Longobardi, Bulgari, Mosci, 
&c. 

^ Many Jews of Crete embraced Christianity in the fifth century. 
Sopnftes £. H. yu. 36. 
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strucdon of Jerusalem, and the calamities which befel the 
nation, first under Vespasian, and then under Adrian, these 
Jewish Christians, partly through disuse of the ceremonial 
Jaw, ami partly through marriages with Christians of Gen^ 
tile extraction, may be supposed to have been so mixed 
with them, that they lost dl national distinction ; which to 
them was indeed no loss at all, but a desirable thing. 
Their posterity therefore are now subjects to Christ, though 
under the common denomination of Christians \ 

Thirdly ; as to the wars and vices of Christians, these 
answers may be made : 

It is extremely evident that the precepts of Christianity 
are calculated to promote peace and virtue. Therefiore, 
according to the common style of scripture, the go^el 
may be said to have brought peace and virtue, because it 
brought every thing that is necessary to produce them *. • 

The style of the prophets is poetical, lively, and lofty ; 
and therefore thdr munificent descriptions of the happiness 
and piety which should adorn the reign of the Messiah may 
be restrained, and understood in a sense somewhat lower than 
the words stricdy import 

The doctrines of the' gospel have undoubtedly produced 
at all times good effects in the minds of many Christians, 
who are peaceable and charitable, and ready to show kind- 
ness to all men, in their private capacities, as &r as the 
laws and public interests of their respective kingdoms and 
societies permit, 

Christianity has made an happy alteration in those nations 
who have embraced it, nor have they that fierceness and 
barbarity v/hich they had when they were Pagan. 

Tlie benefits which Christianity brought to those nations 
whkrh have received it, are in many respects greater than 
we usually imagine ^. , 

* Grotms on Rev. xi. 15. observes, that Christ may be said *o rvAe 
•ver the Jews for ever, becausei ' semper erit in Judaea Christiana celi* 
gio. Quod vertim fuit primum sub Paganis imperatoribus, multo magis 
sub Christianis, sed et sub Sarracenis et Tureis in hunc diem/ I we 
the sohitioo which I have proposed :to be ;mQre probahle 5 tbpii^h I xspr 
ject not his. 

f Vid. Grot, de Jure B. i. ii. 4 «. 

t See what £usebi,us has said upon this subject^ Prasp. E^'^ng* L4* 
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la the Gentile world men were loose and unsettled in 
their principles : hence it came to pass that impurities of all 
sorts were scarcely reckoned faults amongst them ; that 
they made no scruple of exposing infants ^ ; that they were 
cruel and inhuman towards slaves and prisoners ' ; and that 
they had public shows, in which men were obliged to figlit 
with wild beasts, and to murder each other for the enter- 
tainment of the assembly. The Romans w«re excesavely 
Tond of this abominable diversion, and scarcely can any 
writer amongst them be found who declared a disapproba- 
tion of it, except Seneca the philosopher ^ 

There were some in the time of Cicero, and probably 
they were Greeks, not Romans, who condemned this bar-, 
banty, amongst whom I \<dsh I could place Cicero him- 

b See Gerard Noodt Julius Paulus, sive de Partus Expositione, &c. 
and the Opuscula varii Argaraenti, and Curae secundae of Bynker- 
^oek. It U condemned as a kind of murder. Digest, L xxv. tit. iii. 4* 
Cod. !. viii. tit. Iii. 2. Novell, cliii. 

' Gemianicus Caesar Tacito narratur vicos Marsorum ferro flammls- 
que pervastasse,^ addimrque : ' non sexus, non aetas miserationem atm- 
Mt.' Titos Judaeorum etiam pueros et feminas in spectaculo feris lani- 
andos proposuit. Et tamen hi duo ingenio niinime saevo fuisse credun- 
tur : adeo saevitia ilia in morem verterat. Grotius de Jure B. iii. 
iv. Q. &c^ &c. 

Christianis m universum placuit bello inter ipsos orto captos servos 
non fieri.— Atque hoc a majoribus ad posteros pridem transiisse int^^r 
cos, qui eandem religionera profiterentur, scripsit Gregoras, nee eorum 
fuisse proprium qui sub Romano iraperio viverent, sed comnlune cum 
Thessalis, niyriis, Triballis, et Bulgaris. Atqiie ita hoc saltem, quam- 
quam exiguum est, perfecit reverentia Christianae legis, quod cum 
Oraecis inter se servandum olim diceret Socrates, nihil impetraverat. 
Quod autem hac in parte Christiani, idem et Mahumetistae inter se ser- 
vant. Grot, de Jure B. Hi. vii. 9. 

^ Casa in meridianum spectaculum incidi, lusus expectans et aliquid 
laxatnenti, quo hominum oculi ab humano cruore acquiescant. Contra 
test. Outcquid antepugnatum est, misericordia fuit. Nunc omissis 
nugis, mem hoxnicidia sunt 5 nihil habent quo tegantur.-=-Sed latroci- 
fifum fecit aliquis : quid ergo meruit ? ut suspendatur. Occidit homi- 
nem. Qui occidit, iUe meruit ut hoc pateretur: tu quid meruisti, 
miser, ut hoc spectes ? Senec. Epist. 7. 

Homo, sacra res, homo, jam per lusum et jocum occiditur : et quecti 
«^din ad accipienda inferendaque vulnera nefas erat, is jam nudus 
inermisqueproducitor, satisque spectaculi in homine mors est. Idern^ 
I^ist. gs. 

\ Crodele gladiatonim speptaculum et inhumanum nonuullis videx*! 
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The good emperor* Marcus Aurelius, says Dio", so 
much disliked bloodshed and slaughter, that he ordered 
the gladiators at Rome to fight with foils, or blunted 
weapons. 

To these we may add the Greek philosopher Demcmax % 
who, when the Athenians were deliberating whether they 
should have gladiators, as well as the Corinthians, advised 
them not to vote for it, till they had pulled down the 
altar of Mercy °. 

It would amaze one to consider how many lives had 
been thrown away in these combats, and how many thou- 
sands perished thus every year p. 

It was a long time before Chrfetianity could subdue 
this wicked custom. Constautine made a law agaiilst it % 
but it crept in again j and Honorius at last abolished it^ 
A.D. 403. 



»oIet : et haud scio an ita sit, ut nunc fit : cum vero sontes ferro d&- 
pugnabant, auribus fortasse multae, oculis quidem nulla poterat esse 
for tior contra doloremet mortem disciplina. Tusc. Disp. ii. l6, 

^ MdpKO^ ys i^Y^v ourw n <povoi$ oux s^aipsv, wcrrs jcal rou^ wwO' 
pa%oy-f h r^ Fu>u,r, (ua-irsp^dikyj^is aKiMvus kwpa ftayojxfvai;^- <rioijp«oif. 
yap ov^irors oufcv) dvrwv o^v sSouksv^ aXXa xa) ajot^Xeciy, waiCip 
aa-iponpujiisvot^, itayrzs spi^xxoyro, 

^siv /xovo,aa%wy, irpocrsX&wy elf auroi)^, M^ rpotspov, sfr^, raura, i 
'ASrivato^, y7^(pia's7Ssy oiv /x^ roJ *£Aio« rh ^w^k^hv xaSiXijrg. Lucian. 
Demon. 

® Gladiatorinm munus Romanae consuetudinis primb majore cuqd 
terrore (Graecorum) hominum insuetorum ad tale spectaculum, quaxa 
Toluptate dedit j deinde saepius dando, et modo vulneribus tenus, modo 
slue missione etiam, familiare oculis, gmtumque id spectaculum fecit* 
Livius xli. 20. 

When Herod introduced such diversions, tlie Jews were highly and 
justly ofiended. — To7^ ^" eTft^wplois (pOLvspd jtaraXyo**^ rwv rtfAwi^svooy 
nscLo Oivro7$ sSuJv. dcrs^lg jtAgy ydp sk ntpM^Kov KOLrefOLivsro, ^r^ploif 
dyypujitovs VTropplTrreiVf air) rec'^ei rr^g dySoouirwv ^sa.$, Indigenb vero 
manifesta videbatur morum, qui i]»sis summo in honore erant, dis- 
solutio. Res ipsa enim indicabat plane impium esse, homines ad 
best las projicere in hominum ex spectaculo delectationem. Josephus 
Antiq. xv. 8. 

p Credo, imo scio, nullum bellum tantam cladem vastitatemque 
geueri humano intulisse, quam hos ad voluptatem ludos. Mentior, si 
non unus aliquis mensis Europae stetit vicenis capitum millibus aut 
trecenis. Lipsiiis Saturn, i, 12. 

* Cud. 1. xi. tit. xliii. ' 
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The condition of slaves hath ever been deplorable % 
and worse than of the beasts. Cato the elder, so much 
celebfated by the Romans, was a bad master to his slaves, 
ahd is justly censured on that account by Plutarch*. By 
the Roiiian laws a slave could ^ot bear testimony without 
liiidergoing the raqk. By the same laws, if a man was 
killed in his own house, all his domestic slaves were put to 
death, though their innocence were ever ^o evident K 

The Romans, who kept a multitude of servants, often 
neglected them most iimumanly when they were sick, 
turned them out of doors, and sent them to the island in 
the Tiber, where they left them fo be cured by the god 
iEsculapius, whb had a teiriple there. The omperor 
Claudius^ decreed, that the slaves thus ttfmed out should 
have their liberty, if they recovered : and because some 
masters were so cruel that they killed them when they 
were sick, he ordered that they who did so should be pu- 
nished as murderers. Adrian wisely took away the power 
of life and death, which masters exercised over them ^. 

Seneca * hath pleaded the cause of these unhappy per- 
sons with great strength of reason and ,beauty of expres- 
sion, and talks like a philosopher and a Christian. Plato y 
hath riot treated fhe subject so well, but seems rather to 
incline too much to rigour and severity in the governing of 
slaves. 

Laws were made or confirmed by Chrisdan emperors ia 
their favour^ ; but still they were exposed to injuries and 
to cruel usage *; 



' Sec how it is described by Pighcnrius Dfe Sefvis, 
^ VJt. Cgfton. 

* Tacitus Annal. xiv. 42. Digest. 1. xxix, tit. v. 1. xxxv. tit. xf. 
« Suetonius Claud. 25. Did Ix. p. 685. Cod. 1. vii. tit. vi. 

"^ Adrian in Hist. Aug. Script, c. xviii. p. l6g, 

* Servi sunt } imo homines. Servi sunt ? imo contubemalef, 
Servi sunt ? imo humiles amici. Servi sunt ? imo conservi^ si cogi-* ' 
tareris tantundem in utrosque licere Fortunae^ &c.£pist. 47. Seethe 
rest. 

y DeLeg. vi. ^.777' - 

■ Instit. 1. i. tit. viii. Digest. 1. i. tit. vi. 1,2. 1. xlviii. tit. viii. II. 
Cod. 1. li. tit. lix. 1. ix. tit. xiv. 1. Novell, xxii. 8, &c. &c. 

* A^ it appears from many laws ' de servii torquendis^' and ^ dd 
quaestionibus.* 

Vol. I. G 
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Christianity hath, in no small measure, removed these 
enormities. 

It hath abolished polygamy, and in a great degree 
slavery, and thereby hath made the condition of milHons 
far moi*e easy than it would eke have been. The goqpel, 
indeed, hath not said that it is unlawful to have slaves ; but 
by its mild genius and temper it seems, by degrees, to have 
expelled this tyranny from Christian kingdom3 K 

It has had some influence upon the civil laws of nations % 
and made them in several respects^ more gentk and mer- 
ciful. . . ',. 

It hath been the cause of many public charities, and has 
]f)rovide4 for the education of the ignorant, and for the 
relief of the sick and needy. 



^ Many laws \vete inade by Christian emperon^ whidi ifnust have 
continually released multitndes hom shvery. See Imtit^ L i. tit v. 
& vii. 

^ Leges Komanae duriores erant, quam . lenitas Christfana patiaUir, 
Grotins de Jufe B. i. ii. § x« 4. 

* We mwt except some laws agamst Jews and Bagans^ and parti- 
cularly the scandalous laws against Heretics in the Hiieodostaii and 
Justinianian Code, and in the Novellap, and in Leo's Constit ; for 
which no excuse can be made. All that we can say is, that perhaps 
they were seldom rigorously executed, and that some of them were 
ofien overlooked. 

^ Thus Constantine abolished the cruel punishment of crucifixion and* 
of breaking the legs, and of iparking the face with an hot iron. 

He forbad to seize upon men's servants and cattle for the payment 
of taxes, and t6 put such debtors in common jails, or to beat them. 

He ordered that prisoners should be well used and conveniently lodged> 
and made laws in favour of slaves, and against excessive usury. 

' Si qurs,' says he, ' in orbe Romano eunuchos fecerit, capite puni- 
atur,* Cod. 1. iv. tit. xlU. 1. See also Novell, cxlii. and Leonis Constit. 
Ix. Pagan emperors had made laws against it. Digest. 1. xlviii. tit. viii. 
3. 4. 6. 

Valentinian I. made laws to release prisoners not guilty of capitsl 
crimes, at Easter ; and other emperor^ did the same afterwards. 

He (H-dered {physicians to be appointed^ with salaries, who ahoidd take 
care of the poor at Rome. 

Gi-atian ni^dt^ a law, that those women whose birth and condition 
obliged tliem to appear upon the stage, should not be compelled to it, if 
they were Christians. . 

Also that persons condemned to die sliould have thirty days' respite. 
Theodosius confirmed this law. 

Tkeodosius L made laws in favour of the fortunes and fiimilies ef 
condemned persons, and of those who had found a treasure* Adriaf 
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W6 find in profane history ^somcdiing that bears a re- 
jiemblance to charity-schools^ or a provision made for poor 
childrai by emperors or other persons of distinction, or 
by the public; by Nerval, by Trajan \ by Adrian*, by 
Titus Ajatoninus \ by Pliny ^ the younger, perhaps* Con- 
fitantine ™, who was a very generous prince, did as much, 
and more* 

The temples of jSIscuhpiiis seem to have been a kind 
of hospitals ; and doubtless the priests, who were com- 
monly physicians, used theur best endeavours to cure the 
patients, and the honour of curing them was asaibed to 
the god. 

Hospitals are frequently mentioned in the Code and the 
Novelke % and laws were made in favour of sdch houses, 

and Nerva had dotie tbe latter. Sets In^t. 1. ii. tit, i, 39. and Pfailostia* 
tOM de Vit. Sophist. 2?. 

Forbad that girls should be brought up minstrels, ' dbicinafc.* 

Made a law comJeming wills, which greatly fevoured the natural ^ 
Iieirs, agunst his ottni interest. 

Made a law^ that if any person, fbtgetting all modesty and decency, 
ahould revile the emperor, and censure his conduct, he should not be 
galled to account for it, nor suffer the punishment which used to be 
inflicted on sudi o^endefs. 

' Made a law against an infamous way of punishing women convicted 
of adultery^ who had been compelled to be common prostitutes, if 
Socrates be not mistaken. Hist. £ccl. v. 18. See the place : but I 
agree 'mth Vdesius, who says, ' Yix crediderim Romanos ea poena 
afiecisse nmlieres aidulleras,' &c. 

Ordered that all nrho in their infancy had been sold for slaves, should 
be set at liberty, many of whom belonged to the emperor. 

Honorros made a very merciful law in j^vour of prisonen. 

These laws may be found in the Theod. Code, or see Justinian's Code, 
1. !. tit. iv. 3. 9. 12. 14. 23, 23, 24. 33. tit. xii. 3. 1. ix. tit. iii. 2. tit iv. 
I, 2, &c. tit. vii. 1. V. tk. iv. 28, 29. 1. vi. tit. xxiit. 20; tit. xxxjc. 12, 
tit. li. 1. ix. tit. iii. 2. tit. iv. 1, 2, 3. 6. tit. v, 1. tit. vii. tit, xlvii. 17.,20. 
22, 23. 26. tit xlix. 10. 1. x. tit xv. tit. xix. 2. Novell, xiv. i. xvii. 12. 
xxii. 8. xxxii. 1. xxxiit. 1. cxxxiv. 13. de p^narum omnium modern* 
tipne. Leonis Constit. li. 

' Concemiii^ the places called ' Vaktudinaria, No0'oxo|xc7a, see 
Senecft Epist xxvii. De Ira i. }6. Nat Quaest i. Prse&t and the 
Notes of Lipsitts, Gmter, aiid Gronovius. 

B Aurel. Victor. ^ Plin. Paneg. Dio Ixviii. p. 771. 

> Spartian. in Hist Aug. ^ Capitolin. in Hist Aug. 

^ Epist. i. 8. vii. 18. "» Cod, Theod. L ii. t. 27. 1. 1. 

■ Orphanotr(^hia, Gerontocomia, Ptochotrophia, Kosocomia, Br««» 
fhotrophia. 

G 2 
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and of those who presided oVef them. The emperor 
Julian^, amongst the many schemes which he formed for 
the destruction of our religion, proposed ,to inax>duce into 
Paganism what he judged to be most commendabkf in 
Christianity ; as schools for moral lectures, readers and 
preachers in the temples, forms of prayer, hospitals for the 
reception of strangers, of the sick and helpless, collec- 
tions for the poor, recommendatory letters for travellers, 
&c. 

Chrisuanity hath given men a clearer knowledge of God 
and of morality, and of a future state. Helice it comes to 
pass that the far greater part of Christians, when they do 
amiss, sin against conscience, and feel many restraints and 
.checks, by which they are at least kept from some crimes 
which /they else would have committed, and incited to 
do some good actions which they would not have per- 
formed. 

Several of these benefits are more evidently visible in 
some Christian countries than in others P; but they are 
to be found in' some measiire in all nations where the 
gospel is received. 

The gospel, for several ages after its establishment, was, 
of some benefit even to those who received it not ^ ; for 
the Pagan philosophers and learned men in those times ' 
were improved in their notions of morality and religion ; 
for which We can account no way so prcbably as from 
their intercoui^e, and conversation, and debates with 
Christians. 

The gospel hath likewise been in some measure service- 
able to those great and populous nations who are Mohani- 
medaii ; for their religion, false and foolish as it is, bor-* 

• • GregGir. NaOTn5C. orat. liL Julian. Fragm. et Epist. 49. So^fcieft. 
11. E. V. 16. If Julian's project had taken place^ the Pagans wouW 
liavc imitated the Christians very awkwardly, as monkeys mimic men. 

e The church of Christ here upon earth, in a true sense, is the Whole 
number of all tliose, in all places, who believe in Christ, and endeavour 
to know his will and obey bis laws. Every person who is in such a 
disposition of n^nd^ is a member of the universal churchy and^ as such^ 
a Christian. 
*H Whitby on 1 Cor. ty. 44. ' 

f See the Disc, on the Gospel as it is grace and truth. ; ''i 



rows several things from Judaism and Christianity ; fe 
teaches the belief of one God maker of heaven and earthy 
and of a providence, arid of a future state. Therefore it 
is better than Epicurean notions of the mortality .of thfe 
souli and of a God wha takes no caiie of the world j it i» 
better than Pagan idolatry, than the worship of daemons, of 
false gods, of stocks and stones. r: . ' 

• Justice requires us to give every one his due, and to- 
commend what is commendable^' wheresoever we fmd it*. 
Christianity is so fair and excellent, that We need not 
misrepresent other religions, to set it off to more advan« 
tage. It should be acknowledged that the felse prophet, 
in his Koran, rjequires the belief of one God, trust in him, 
frequent prayer and fasting, alms-giving, even to strangers, 
l^q)ing of covenants, justice in dealings, patience in ad- 
versity, to honour father and mother, and to maintain them 
if they are old and poor; that he forbids usury, bearing 
false witness, proftine swearing by the n^me of God, and 
the murdering of infants, which had been common in 
Arabia \ 

4. It is propheaed of Christ that he should be a con- 
queror, a prosperous and victorious king, who- should 
subdue all his enemies. To him, as he is a king, belongs 
the right of judging and punishing those who rebel agamst 
him, and reftise to submit to him. Kings in antient times 
were also judges, and in scripture are called judges of the 
earth. And of the Messias it is said, that he should judge 
with righteousness, that he should smite the earth with the 

* But Mohanunedism is a religion destitute of all proper evidence, 
and liable to insuperable objections. 

Mohammed sufficiently confuted himself by striking out some pas- 
sages of the Koran, ujwn second thoughts, and when his exigences 
required it, saying, * In the name of God, ^^ batever verse we slial> 
abrogate,' kc, ch. ii. p. 14. and ch. xiv, p 223* Saltf's ^it. 

The x^tiiid chapter shows him to be an impostor. 

His invention was very poor aiKl narrow. If the repetitions were 
blotted out, not more than a fourth part of his book would be left. 

In some passages of the Koran he denies 'j^ possibility of salvation to 
those who reject it -, in other places he is thought by some to have left 
room for virtuous men who believed a God and a future stale. See 
ch. ii. p. 8. and the Notes 3 and Fabricius Luc.'Evaug. p. 4y 1 . 
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ix)d of his mouth, and slay the vdcked^ that his caemieti 
should lick the dust^ that he should break in pieces the 
oppressor, that kin^ should pcaish if he were aogry with 
theni, aad that he should smite m simder their heads over 
divers countries ; ' and many like acts of power are ascribed 
to him* In the New Testament also our Saviour, under 
^ome parables, represents himself as a kingt who should 
destroy hk enemies, and declares that ail judgment is com- 
mitted to him by iiis Father^ 

Many of these acts of regal authority have had dieir 
signal completion ; for,- 

First; Christ punished Judsea with utter desolatioiu 
His rebellious subjects there, who would not that he should 
reign over them, . were given up to a reprobate mind, to 
blindness and madness, and by their own outrageous iui* 
quity, by civii discord, by famine, by war with the Ro- 
mans, suiFered calamities^ not to be equalled in the history 
of any other people ^ ; their city and tempjie were de- 
stroyed, and those of them who survived were scattered 
into all lands. 

After this, the Jews of Libya, ^Egypt, (Cyprus, and 
Mesopotamia rebelled, and slew an innumerable muWmde 
of people, for which they were severely punished by 
Trajan. 

After this, when the Jews began to gather and to setde 

once again in Jerusalem \ they drew upon themselves the 

' arms of the emperor Adrian ; and, if we may believe their 

own writers y, they sufficed calamities not less severe and 

extensive than the former. 

In the time of Constantius they rebelled again % an4 
Gallus slew many thousands of them, not paring even the 

™ Before this, in tie titne of Caius, a slaugh-ter was made of the 
Jews iniEgypt, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Syria, and Seleucia, whicb 
was, says Josephus, <pcfvo^ ifoXvs, xa» Ma'os o^k Wr^pr^wkvos iffPT^^y* 
a greater destruction than any that was ever .before reieorded of thejp- * 
Ant. xviii. Q. ^ 

•^ These calamities were oot confined to PalaeSttine, b^it readied them 
in all places wlaere they dwe^, as in ^gypt, Syria, &;c. 

« Eusebius E. H. iv. 2. 6. & Valesiusj & Fabric. Luc. Evang. 
J). 124, &c. 

y Buxtorf. in \ocibus Bitier, Barchoxiba. 

^ }iiexpn, '^ Qhroa, ?inn. 355. Socrat. Hist. Ecd. ii^S3,!6o2om.;v.// 

4 
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childrep, and . burnt Diocassarea, Tiberias, Diospolis^ and 
other towns of the Jews, 

After this, the emperor Julian^ |n hatred to the Cbristiah 
religion, Would have settled theni in Jerusalem, and 
restored to them their temple ; but all his attetnpts were 
frustrated iti a . miraculous ihanner by Divine Provi- 
dence. 

After this, in later times. Christian princes entertained 
a design to deliver the holy land from the infidels, and 
many attempts of that kind were made, which God would 
not suffer to. prosper; but Judaea, lies to this day ]barren, 
uncultivated, thinly inhabited, a memorable and dreadful 
example of Divine justice. 

Secondly ; it hath beeri a common opinion, that ouf 
Saviour punished the Romaii empire, that great adversarjr 
and oppressor of Christianity, that cruel persecutor of ins 
church, that empire of Satan. ITius much is certain j that 
most of the persecuting emperors were cut off, one after 
another, in a very remarkable manner*; axid that the 
empire was visited with plague and famine, with civil wars, 
with inundations of savage aiid barbarous people, Per- 
sians, Goths, Germans, Scythians, &c. till all Italy, and 
Rome ^ itself, fell into iheir hands and Ivas plundered by 
them. 

These acts of regal authority Christ has executed. Some 
remain, which in their due season will be accomplished ; 



• See Grotius Appeifd. de Antidir. p. 499* andi the writer de Mckf- 
lib. Persecut. 

* However, if must be confessed that Rome at that tifne ^as Chris- 
tian, and uiider Christian emperors. Jo?. Mede has taken notice of 
this, and. sdiya, * Although the Roman einperors were now become 
Christians, yet would not God forget their former slaughters of his 
servants, laut require tlieir blood at the hand of thajt empire.* p. 919, 
* Nee est,* says Grotius, ' quod quisquam opponat tunc Romam fuisse 
Christianaiu. Conir:\ enim verom est, etiam postquam imperatores 
faeti erant ChristimiT, Ronbae mansisse idololaili'iam tmn in sesiata, turn 
in plebe/ ad Apocal. xvii. iQ. See also Hammond tiiere> and Grotius 
Append, de Antichr. p. 501 . 

Add to these tlie following observation : ' Scribere enim disposui — 
qnomodo et per quos Christi Ecclesia nata sit et adulta, persecotionibus 
creverit, — et postquam ad Chrintianos principes vehcrit, potentia quidem 
et divitiis major, virtutibus miiior facta sit.* Hieronymus in vita S. 
Makhi. 
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for it is generally suppose4 thgt th? prophets speak of jl 
time when the Jews shall be converted, and the fulness qf 
the Gentiles shall flow into the church, and the kingdoms 
of the world shall be the kingdoms of Christ ; when the 
gospel shall fee further spread, and better understood, an^ 
more religioifsly obseryed than it is at present. An4 
without question, these great events will be attended witfi 
as great and conspicuous acts of Chjist's rpyal power and 
majesty. 

35ut the most illustrious act of royal aifthojity whiph 
Christ will exercise, will be at the ei>d of all things, when 
he will judge the world p the truest and largest sense ; 
when this sinful earth, the seat of folly and iniquity, shall 
be s^t qn fire andconsume away before his presence; when 
ije will pass sentence on the evil angels ; when he will raise 
up the dead, and distribute rewards and punishments to all, 
proportionably to their behaviour in the days of their 
mortality. 

Thus 2^re we come to the mpst glorious part of Christ's , 
yeigji, and also to the conclusioQ of it. It is. said, by the 
angel, that he should reign for ever, and of his kingdoo^ 
there should be no end ; and the angeKs words are taken 
from Isaiah, whp, prophesying of the Messias, says ; * Of 
the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
enc^, upon the throne of David, apd qpon his kingdom, 
to order it, and tq establish it with judgment and witlj 
justice, from henceforth even for ever.* Daniel speaks in 
the same manner : ' His dominion is an everlasting domi- 
nion, which shall not pafis away, and his kingdom that 
'prhich shall not be destroyed.* And again: *The God 
«f l^Qc^yen shall set up a kingdom whicn shall never be 
destroyed, and it shall stand for ever.* In this also Christ's 
kingdom was to differ from all otl^er kingdoms, from all 
the precedjng human monarchies, \yhich, when they ha4 
arrived to their full strength and glory, had the same fa^« 
which attendis human bodies, and either were quickly de-: 
stroyed by violent causes, or insensibly decayed smd moul* 
dered away, so that no tokens of therifi wou^d have 
remained, if history had not written their epitaph, anrf 
told us where they lay, and what they had Been. 

Not such was to be the fate of Christ's kingdojip, to 
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^(xrhich the prophets, with one voice, have proinise4 ^xi 
eternal duration. 

Yet St. Paul, in his first epistle %o the Corinthians, says 
^h^t Christ's kihgdom shall have an end. To reconcile 
vhich with the prophecies, we must observe that the ex- 
pressions, * everlasting,* ' for ever,' and ' without end *^,' are 
used by sacred as well as profane authors, in different 
senses, according to the subject to which they are applied. 
When therefore it is said that Christ shall reign for ever, 
the meaning seems to be that he shall reign ;is long a$ 
the world lasts ^: when it is said that of his kingdon^ 
there shall be no end, the meaning is that it shall not pass 
away like other kingdoms, and that there shall be no end 
pf it, till the consuipmation of all things. 

Then cometh the end, says St. Pavd, ' when Christ shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God even the Father, 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority 
and power; for he must reign till he hath put all enemieg 
under his feet. The last enemy which shall be destroyed 
is death. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things imder him, that God may be sil in 

Christ will then have no more enemies to subdue, when 
jleath shall be destroyed, and sin shall receive its due cbr- 
recdon : he will have no more occasion to protect and to 
reward his servants, when he hath raised them up to eter- 
nal ^fe, and given them seats in his kingdom of heaven. 
These acts therefore of regal authority he can exercise no 
longer ^ 

But since Christ is, to all his faithful servants, not only 4 
creator, but a guide and a teacher, a saviour and a media^ 
tor, a king and a judge, the benefits received from these 
relations which Christ bears to them are of an endless na- 

*^ See Vitringa in IsaL vol. ii. p. 220. Grotius de Vet. R. C. v. 7* 
Blackwall, Sacr. Class, p. 149. Clarke, Serm. iv. vol. i. The compa* 
rative degree a^ayardrspof is used by Plato in his Vhatdo, and Sympos« 

^ In like manner it is said of Christ, that he is ' a priest for ever,* and 
* hath an unchangeable priesthood,' Heb. vii. that is, he is a priest, as 
long as the office can subsist, as long as there are men for whom he ipay 
iijtercede^ and whom he may reconcile to God, as toig as the world 
pndures. 

f See Whitby on 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
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ture ; and an eternal obKgation will lie upon them to oSix 
mp to him the just returns of love and gratitude, of reve- 
rence and adoration, throngh all ages ; according to diose 
forms of thanksgiving in the ReveUrioR. * Blessing and 
honour and glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. — ^Unto 
him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
iever. Amen.* 

We are taught to pray daily that the kingdom of God, 
or of Christ, may come ; in which words we pray that 
the gospel of Christ may flourfeh more and more, and that 
the ntunber of his servants may increase continually. But 
to pray for thk is not eijough ; we cannot indeed pray for 
it with any sincerity, unless we use our biest endeavours to 
accomplish these pious wishes. 

Setting aside the injudicious, inhmnan, and infamous 
methods, by which too many have pretended to do God 
service, we shall find that there remain only the foHowing 
ways by which we may promote the enlargen>eitt of our 
Lord's kingdom; and they are ways in which every 
Christian, more or less, is capable of performing his part. 

First, an endeavour to understand the gospel, that we 
may be able to teach those who are committed to owr 
care and placed under our authority, to remove the doubts 
of the unstable, to dfepel the errors of the mistaken, and 
to answer 'the objections of adversaries,. 

Secondly, a readiness to countenance and asSKt any 
attempt which is made to propagate the gospel, or to in- 
struct the young, the poor and the ignorant, when we have 
reason to hope that they shall be instructed in the religioil 
pf Christ, not in fanaticism and enthusiasm. 

Thirdly, a disposition to think and speak favourably of 
those who believe in the same Lord and Master with us, 
though their belief be aot exactly conformable to ours, 
e^ecialiy when they thii^ and speak favourably of us ^. 

Fourthly, rational notions of the gospel, which wiB 
leach us to represent it as a reUgioa ii^ which all tbi^f^ 

' T»yior^ Libert, of Projli, 
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necessary to bebeMieved or doi)« are delivered vnth sufficient 
clearness, as a religion which consisb principally in purity 
of heart, in morality, in goodness, in righteousness, in the 
ilove of God and of mankind, as a religion in which 
charity takes the upper hand of £uth and hope and know- 
ledge, and is the most excellent of all accomplishments ^* 

Lastly, a life conformable to the religion which we pro- 
fess, which would do more towards recommending our 
Chris^an faith to the bulk of mankind, than all that we 
rcan say in behalf of it. The want of this hath been an 
impediment to the progress of Christianity, a scandal and 
a stumbling-block in tl]yp way of unbdievers. 

They object to us, that since we say and do not, either 
our religion is impracticable, or we believe nothing of itt 
and by our behaviour acknowledge it to be false. 

To which we might make more than <Mie reply; 

We might say that the heart and the understanding of 
^man are n-equently at variance ; that he often acts con* 
trary to his judgment and conscience ; and therrfore it 
must not hastily be concluded that he rgecte the doc* 
trines which he does not practise. 

We might say that ^very age which has passed ance our 
-Saviour's time, especially the earliest ages of the church, 
'forded eminent examples of Christian piety. 

We might ^y that religion is what it is in itself; must 
stand, if it stand, by its own intrinsic merit, and by the 
4svideai:e which accompanies it ; that its truth and value are 

f IKavra toi oLvoLymia J^Xa* Chrysost. Horn. 36. in 1 ad Con 
Non multum tibi nocebit transisse quae nee licet scire, nee prodest 
Jnvoluta Veritas in alto latet. Nee de malignitate Naturae queri possu- 
mus : quia nuUius rei diificilis inventio estj, nbi eujus hie unus inventae 
<ructusest, inventsse. Quicquid nos meliores beatosque facturum est^ 
^ut in aj)erto^ aut in proximo posuit. Seneca de Benef. vii. 1'. 

Ne curiosus quserecaussas omnium, 
£luaecunque libris vis Frophetarum indidit*^ 
Afflata cqbIo, plena veraci Deo : 
Nee operta sacri supparo silentii 
Imimpere aude, sed prudenter praeteri. 
Nescire velle, quae M^^ister optimus 
Docere non vult^ erudita inscitia est. 

Jos« Scaliger* 
^^e WWtby on Ac;ts viii. 21. Tit i. ?. 
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no more lessened by the ill Use which men make of it, 
than the beams of the sun are diminished, when we shut our 
eyes to his light. 

We might say that Christianity, though it produceth not 
all the happy effects which were to be wished, yet prevents 
and restrains many evils, and is the cause of much good 
in the world, as we have already showed in several in^ 
stances. 

But the best answer of all would be to forsaj^e our sins 
and amend our ways ; 2^d then our good actions would 
speak for us, and wipe oft' this^ imputation cast upon our 
faitj) and our religion. ^ 

It was a singular hono^r and advantage to the cause of 
Christianity, that its antient writers^, in their apologies 
for it, could address themselves to the Romans in such 
words as these ; * We are grov^m so maiiy in number, 
that» if we were only tp ^vithdraw ourselves from your 
donwnk>ns, we should ruin you, you could not subsist 
without us. Yet Js our innocenge as rema^kj^fe iis our 
increase. Your jails swzuTn with criminals of your own 
religion; but you shall not find there one Christian, 
unless he be there because he is a Christian^ and purely 
on accomit of his faith.* 

Every one who believes the gospel should consider 
himself as a subject of Christ's kingdom, and remember . 
that he is not admitted mto it to provide only for his 
pwn future welfare, and to neglect the interest of the 
society to which he belongs. He should account it his 
duty, his honour> and his happiness, to increase the num- 
ber of his fellqwrsubjects ; and to this purpose be should 
be ready to employ his reputation, his learning, his abili- 
ties, his authority, and his fortunes. To turn men from 
sin to righteousness, and to enlarge the kingdom of Gq4 
upon earth, is an office of such dignity and importance, 
that our Lord descended from heaven to execute it ; and 
blessed is that servant, whom, when he cometh, he shall 
find to be, or to have been, so occupied, 

^ Teitullian, Minucius Felix^ Sec. 
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THE Fif NESS OF THE TIME WHEN CHRIST CAME INTO THE 

WORLD* 

1 HERE are many prophecies in the Old Testament re- 
lating to the Messias, some of which point out a cerlaia 
time when he should appear. 

It was foretold by Haggai * and by Malachi that he 
should come whilst the temple stood. It was foretold by 
Daniel that the kingdom of the Messias should be set up 
in the time of the fourth kingdom, which was the Roman 
empire, and that he should appear about four hundred and 
ninety y^ars after the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 

These prophecies were accomplished in our Saviour, whd 
honoured the temple with his presence, after whose death 
and according to whose prediction that temple was entirely 
destroyed, the Jewish government was dissolved^ and laL 
dispersion of that people ensued which still continues^. 

At the time of his appearance there was a general ex- 
pectation amongst the Jews of a Messias. In the New 
Testament mention is made of persons who waited for the 
consolation of Isr?iel, who looked for redemption in Jeru- 
salem, who thought that the kingdom of God, or pf the 
'Messias, should immediately appear. We find that it was 
th6 judgment of the learned also, of the chief priests a^i 
scribes. When John the Baptist entered into his ministry, 
the Jews sent priests and Levites to ask him whether he 
were the Christ. 

It may be objected tliat Christ came not whilst the second temple 
stood, but after the third tem!ple Had been built by Herod, and tluit 
consequently the ^ophecy of Haggai was not accomplished in hii^. 
But the Jews always accounted Herod's temple as the second temple, 
and always called it so^ and what Herod did, might well be deemed 
rather a repaiting and improving of the second temple, tlian the build- 
ing of a tliird, because tlie daily sacrifice and the service of the iempic 
never ceased during the woi^, nor was it taken down all at once. See 
the commentators on Josephus Ant, xv. II. sect. 2, 3. and Grotius oa 
Matt. xxiv. 1. and on Malach. iii. i. and Le ClerC, Hist. Ecd. p. I97. 
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Herod was alarmed at the coining of the vnse vheii \ ht 
inquired of the learned Jews where Christ should be bom^ 
and hearing that it should be at Bethlehem^ he destroyed all 
the male children there under a certain age, hoping to cut 
off the Messias. He is charged by some, but it seems to 
be a mistake ^9 with burning the genealories of all the 
Jewish families^ that the Gneage of David, from whom 
the Messias was to spring, might be unknown ; and it hath 
been said that he undertook to rebuild the temple, because 
k was thought that the Messias would perform that worL 

A great number of impostors, false Christs and false 
prophets, taking advantage of this prevailing opinion, en-^ 

^ St. Matthew says that at the birth of Jestw^ Herod was troubled/ 
irapiyjhi, and all Jerusalem with him, ii. 3. To which the author of 
the scheme of Lit. Proph. objects j .* How coukd all Jerusalem be trou- 
bled to hear their Messiah, or deliverer, was ham -, when the Jews a( 
all times hoped and desired to see him ?* &c. p. 35. 

Herod and his friends, and all the irreligious Jews, when they heard 
that the Messias was come, stoLpax'^^^*, were moved, with grief and 
fcar. Tlie rest of the Jews, who wished for the Messias, lra^%dijo'av 
were moved with an anxiety made up of hopes, and fears, and unceN 
lainty, and expectation. All therefore were put into a commotion^ and 
had their apprehensions and uneasiness, but in some they were mixed 
vtth hope and joy. 

Phaedo, in the Dialogue of Plato which bears his name, thus de- 
scribes the painful pleasure which he felt whilst he was cwnversing witb 
Socrates for the last time — *A>X* drs^ycvs araifiv rt [Mi leaAo^ itoffj^v, 

hhfMvi/isvuj Sn dvriHOL Ixsmg lofXAg rsXevrav, xa* irchfreg li itoipovft^ 
«%£^oV Tkovruj J<fiX£4jxg6a.— xai auros tyooys 'ETETApA'rMHN Koi w aAAo/. 
^Sed affectus quidam plane rairus, atque insolita voluptaus simul et 
doloris permixtio me invaserat considerantem illi paullo post morienduni 
esse. Etquicunqoe aderamus similiter ferme affecti eramus, — ^atque 
^se aliique peturbati eravitis/ 

Vix sum ^ud me, ita animus conamotu'st metu, 
Spe, gaudio, mirando hoc tanto, tarn repentino bone. 

Terent Aiidr« v. 4. 
' -animo speox turludt^ hausit inaoem. 

VifgiL JEti. X. §48. 
EuQR I reeenti mefn trepidat meta, 
Plenoque Bacclii pectore turbidum 
Laetatur. Hoiat. Gann. it. iff, 

Spesqtte atidaxque una metusy et fiducia pallens. 

Stotius/Theb; vk 393. 
. &c. &c. &c. 
• Euuebius^ t. H. i. 7. 
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deavotH-ed to impose upon the Jews, Many of diese de- 
ceWers appeared from the ds^ys of Ha*od the Great to the 
destraction of Jerusalem. 

Amongst the Romans also, and in the eastern parts of 
the world, there was an opmion that some extraocdinary 
pecsoa should arise and rule the earthy which muse have 
con%e ill ali probability from the Jews °*. 

The Sana^tans hated the Jews so much that they can- 
not well be thought to have borrowed the hopes of a 
Messias i^om diat nation. That they entertained such 
hopes we read in die New Testament; which is also con- 
firined by the attempts of Simon Magus, and other Sama- 
ritan impostors* 

Concerning the fitness of the time when Christ came 
into the world, the holy scriptures say little ; and ^e can 
only offer conjectures^ which ought to have no more of 
authority than diey are found upon eioimiiution to have of 
probability. 

1. Our Lord carae when men had been prepared by a 
long series of prophecies to expect and receive him. 

The promises of a Messias were at first more obscure, 
, and^ as the dme of his comiiig drew near, more plain ; 
and during the long interval between Adam and M^achi, 
different predictions concerning the person and the offices 
and the sufferings and the prosperity of the Messias were 
delivered, which contained many things seemingly irre-^^ 
concileable, and yet accomplished in Christ. 

As the knowledge of these predictions was in a maimer 
confined to the Jewish nation, it pleased God to make 
their religion more known when the time of Christ^s ap- 
pearing ^ew near °. Before his coming, the Old Testa- 
ment was translated into the Greek language, a language 
then% and long afterwards, the most universally under- 

"* Jose{&ii5, Bell. Jud. vi. 5. Tacitus, Sot^tomiis. 

■ Eusebius endeavours to prove that the Gentiles were indebted to the 
Jews on many accounts, Eccl. H«t. i.- 2, et Prsep. Evang. 

^ It is certain that the Romans took pains to propagate their language, 
a^d to establish its superior dignity ; of wlilc}i good proofs ace collected 
by Baylcy Diet. CUmde, p. 897. But in tl>e time of Christ and his 
apostles, Greek was really tJh« universal language. The New Testa- . 
oient is a proof of it^ if proof were wanted y and this is one reaso^ 
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Stood, whereby the Gentiles had access to sacred history 
and to the prophetic writings ^ : and it appears from the 
books of the New Testament, and from other writers/ 
that many proselytes had learned of the Jews to worship 
one God and to obey the moral parts of the law of Moses, 
and that such persons were to be found ii!i most nations 
of the known world ^. 

2. Christ came when the Jews wanted the IMfessias as an 
instructon 

The Jews, who from the time of Moses to Malach^were sel- 
dom without a projJhet, had none, as we can .find, from 
the days of Malachi to the coming of our Savioar. The 
prophets used to be sent to them to reprove them for their 
faults, to require from them an observance of the laws of 
Mosed, and to foretel the Messias : but the writings of the 
prophets tirere in their hands, and constantly read ; and 
siarved for these purposes as much *as any new messenger 
could have served, unless he had been one of superior 
authority to his |)redecessors. The Jews wanted no new 
prophecies concerning the Messias j they saw him pro- 

aroongst many others, which may be given why St. Matthew probably 
wrote his gospeP in Greek. * Grsca leguntar in omnibds -fere gentibus: 
Latina sms iiTitbus, exiguis sane, continentur/ Cicero Orat. pro Ardu 
• Quamdii] steterit aut Latinae Jinguae potentia, aut Graeca; gratia.* Seneca 
Cons, ad Foiyfc. 21. 'S^d nostra constitution quam pro omni nationc, 
Grreca lingua— coraposuimus,' says Justinian, lAstit 1. iii. tit, viii. 3. 
See Wetstein's N. T. p. 224. St. Matthew, v. 47, 48. says, — 6i reXuvcu • 
^'jTuj iro^oucriv J '^Edsar^e oSv ut/.e7g reXsm — ^That is : Be ye not reXwv%i> 
but rsKsioi. * Videtur aut Mattbaeus vocem riXfiot hie studio adhibuissc, 
«f TiX-Jjvai^ opponeret.' Wetstein. Add to this, that rsXwvij^ afid 
TbXsfo; both are derived from the same word, from riXQg, So aeain 
vi. 1(5. we find an antithesis in the words dfayil^wori rd trpio^ira, hwi 
eavw^ri — *Eleganter dicitur : Tegunt faciieln, ut appareant,* &c. Wetstein. 
One thing which contributed to spread the language of the Romans^ 
was theiv lawj which, even when it was written in Greeft, cadli 
hardly be understood by the Greeks, unless they had some knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, of EtMdyiuieuj, ^th'i Mif.u,trrwr XriyoLtoy, tvrspSiicroVf 
g^riiu,^,f.hvapi<ii, . toMrojp^ KO'jpa,ru)p, -roiwiXXo;, afiid a thousand such 
vv'oTds. 

p But it must be owned that the Scriptures, even after thfe transla- 
tion, were little known to many of the Gentiles for 4i considerable time* 
Greek and Roman hbtorians, as Diodorus Siculus, Trbgus Pompeio^ 
who is abridged by Justin, Strabo, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and omers, 
fietrm to have been ignorant of Jewish Antiquities. 

f Who were dispersed in all lands. See Josephus ii. p. 191. 407' 
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imsed, as they thought, clearly in many places of the 
sacred books '. There was as little occasion for one who 
should press upon them an adherence to the ritual law ; 
they observed it carefully, or rather superstitiously : but 
of two things they particularly stood in need ; first, of 
instruction in the true nature of the ceremonial law; 
isecondly, of receiving fuller assurances of a future state. 
The ceremonial law was given to the Jews, partly in con- 
descension to their temper and capacities, and partly to 
keep them separated from the vices and idolatries of the 
Heathai. But their wrong opinions of it were attended 
with bad consequences: they esteemed it at too high a 
irate ; they despised the Gentiles, and thought them ex* 
tluded, in a great measure, from the favout of God, not 
60 much for their vices, as because they were legally im- 
pure, and observed not the Mosaic rites ; and consequently 
they entertained unsuitable notions of God and of morality. 
But the time was now approaching when their ceremonial 
law would be almost impracticable, when the Romans 
tvould deprive them of those small remains of liberty which 
they pcKSsessed, would destroy their temple, drive them out 
of their land, and disperse them into all nations. It was 
therefore necessary that they should be taught that their 
teremonies were no longer of importance, that God was 
no respecter of persons, and that all good men were his 
children ; that a Jew might perform his duty in another 
country as well as in Judaea ; that he might converse indif- 
iFerently and freely with all the sober and virtuous j that he 
dught to think himself a citizen of the world, account every 
tnan his neighbour, and love him as such. 

The doctrine of univers^il love and charity was very 
jtiecessary to be inculcated to Jews and Gentiles. Many 
Pagans of great renown had carried the love of their country 
to a vicious excess, and had not scrupled to injure and 
bppress other nations, that they might advance the power 
and glory of their own. The Romans had not been free 
from this fault ; the Lacedaemonians had been scandalously 
guilty of it ^ 

» See Le Clerc de rincred. p, ii. fc. 7. 

i See Plutarch io Agesil. et Alcibiad. Thucydid. 1. v, Grotius de 

Vol. L H 
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The doctrine of a future state had not been delivered in 
a full, dear,, and satisfactory manner, in the law or in the 
prophets \ The Sadducees rejected it, supposing it not to 
be contained in the sacred books ; and the Pharisees and 
Kssenes ", who admitted it, founded their belief upon con- 
sequences drawn from some expressions in Scripture upon 
tradition, and upon such arguments as their reason sug- 
gested, and had mixed together some true and some falsie 
notions about it The express promises made in the law to 
the righteous were of temporal good things, and these 
promises began to be less and less fulfilled, to the disap-* 
pointment of many pious persons, who scarcely knew how 
to reconcile these ways or Providence with the holy Scrip- 
tures. It was therefore expedient that they should be 
taught by the Messias, that as the Jewish commonwealth, 
with its political and ceremonial laws, Would soon cease, 
God interposed no longer in their behalf, but invited the 
Jews and the rest of mankind to a more sublime and 
spiritual religbn, and would bestow upon his servants a 
recompense infinitely surpassing all that this unhappy world 
can bestow. 

3. About the time of Christ's coming, religion and 
morality were universally corrupted, and greatly wanted 
reformation. The Jewish church was overrun with error 
and superstition : the precepts of God, and the rules of 

Jure B. Proleg. 3. 23, 24. and Le Clerc Art. Crit. i. 429. Sublat^ ho- 
minum concordi^, virtus nihil est omnino. Quae sunt eniih patriae 
commoda, nisi alterius civitatis aut gentis incommoda? id est, fines 
prop^gare, aliis violenter ejectis, augere imperium, vectig^iia fkcere 
majora. Quae omnia non utique virtutis, sed virtutum sunt eversiones. 
In primis eniiti tollitiir huraana societatis conjunctio, toUitur alicni ab- 
fitinentia, tollitnr denique ipsa justitia, quae dissidium generis humani 
ferre nou potest, et ubicumque arma fnlserint, hinc earn fugari et 
exterminari necesse est. Verum est enim Ciceronis illud : ' Qui 
autem civium rationera dicunt habendam, extemorum negant, dirimunt 
hi coramuiiem himiani generis societatem 5 qui sublatS, beneficentia, 
liberalitas, bonitas, justitia fiinditus tollitur.' Nam quomodo potest 
Justus esse, qui nocet, qui odit, qui spoliat, qui occidit ? Quae omnia 
faciunt, qui patriae prodesse nituntur. Lactaiitius lust. Div. vi. 6. 

« Tillotson, vol. i. serm. -lutiii. 

** ' Essenes & Thferapeutae ;' men who seem to liave been but one 
remove from those who, by the Roman laws, were ^ ad agnatos et gen- 
tiles deducendi.* 
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(^uity and common sense, gave place to doctrines of men ^ 
to traditions contrary to them both. The most considerable 
and the most learned were those who were the ftiost depraved 
in their opmions, and in their practice ; and they who should 
have taught the truth to others were blind guides, deluding 
those who relied upon them. 

We may judge of the state of the Gentile world at that 
time, by the state of that considerable part of it which be- 
longed to the Roman empire. Public spirit, a love of 
theu: country, disinterestedness, frugality, sobriety, a der 
sire of reputation, and a cdntempt of wealth, had contri- 
buted to make the Romans great ; but their successes 
proved their undoing, and their national good qualities 
forsook them : their power still continued, nor could it be - 
soon destroyed ; but the remains of virtue, and their 
Kberty, fell together : they learned the vices of those 
whom they had conquered^ and taught them theirs in 
exchange. Such was the condition of the Gentile world 
when our Lord sent forth his apostles to instruct and reform 
them. 

4. Though the Heathen were then greatly corrupted in 
Aeir lives, yet knowledge was considerably increased, and 
upon this accoimt it was a proper season for our Lord 
to appear. Truth and learning are friends ; error and 
imposture flourish under the protection of ignorance. 
Wben the gospel was offered to mankind, the teachers of 
it had adversaries, who wanted neither inclination nor 
abifities to oppose it. To make its way at such a time, and 
to bring over not only the lower sort of people, but also 
some of the learned, who turned its own weapons against 
Paganism, this was an honour to the Christian religion, and 
one proof of its truth. . 

5. At the time when our Lord came, the insufficiency of 
the Jewish religion ^, of natural religion, of antiem tradition, 
and of philosophy, fully appeared. 

The Jewish religion * was never designed to be universal 

'^ SeeLeClerc, Hist EccL p. 113. 

* Eusebius observes, on Mcv^sw^ voy^Of fidyw 'lov^ctlottf ehsif xai 
rovrcw sir) r^i iiKtioLs y^s oikovvu a7ro^i^e*xra<, xai on iti roiro 

H2. , 
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or perpetual; it had also other defects, which appeared 
the plainer when it was compared with the Christian re*" 
ligion. 

The author of the Epktle to the Hebrews shows at large 
that the Christian institution ought to take place of the 
Mosaic, upon account of the comparative weakness and 
unprofitableness of the first covenant. 

The insufficiency of the Jewish revelation appeared 
also, in some measure, from that general corruption 
which had overrun it, of which mention has been already 
made- 
Concerning the insufficiency of natural religion, we may 
observe, that since natural religion conasts of tliose dudes 
which human reason can discover, reason and natural reli- 
gion may here be considered as one and the same thing*. 
There have been many disputes about the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of human reason. Human reason seems to 
have its sufficiency in one sense, and its insufficiency in 
another. The sufficiency of human reason is this ; that 
every one may find out as much as God requires from him* 
Men, according to the place and age in which they live, 
the opportunities and the natural abilities conferred upon 
thiem, must differ extremely in knowledge ; but ev^ry one 
may know all that God expects of him, which is, that he 
should inform himself of his duty to the best of his power, 
and act suitably to his judgment and to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

The insufficiency of human reason, or natural religion, 
consisted in this : religion was so corrupted by fables and 
forgeries, and so obscured by the doubts and disputes 
of the learned, that it lay buried under falsehood and 
uncertainty, and was not to be retrieved without great dif- 
ficulty. 

Aiid, if we may judge of the powers of reason by the 
d^coveries of this kind which reason ever made, we shall 



hrspov 'ffpofi^T'oVs xai krsp^ y^du ffpoa-s^erjG-e, ' Quod Mosaica \e% 
uni Judaicae genti accommodari poterat, et huic ipsi propriaip terrain 
iflcolienti duntaxat : quodque idcirco altero propheta^ alteraque U^ 
opus fiierat.' Demoast. £y. i. 1. , 
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find, that though several persons determined justly on several 
moral subjects, yet there was not one of them who did 
not fall into some mistakes in matters of morality and of 
religion. 

Concerning the insufficiency of tradidon, we may ob- 
serve that religion, as it stood in the heathen world, was 
not barely the result of reasoning ; but that a considerable, 
part of it was made up of truths received by traditbn from 
the remotest antiquity. Before learning flourished, before 
the arts of disputing were cultivated, the general opinion 
was, that one God and Father of all had formed the uni-^ 
verse, and that the soul subsisted after it had left the body, 
and was happy or unhappy accordmg to its past behaviour. 
These notions were so early, that the origin of them could 
never be discovered. But as the Gentiles we»e at ^ loss to 
know whence these traditions arose, so ,i>either did they 
receive them pure and unmixed, nor couM they restore 
them to their natural simplicity ; by length of time they 
were debased, darkened with lies and fables, and therefore 
grew insufficient for religious purposes, and became weak 
incitements to virtue. 

When natural religion and tradition were thus corrupted, 
there remained only one human method of retrieving them, 
and that was philosophy. This method bad been tried, and 
was found deficient. 

For the philosophers themselves were not free from 
gross mistakes, from many defects both in principles 
and practice y. Besides, the corruption was too general 
to be cured by philosophy, which was not calculated for 
the benefit of the common people, nor understood by 
them^. Add to this, that those learned moralists used to 

y Grotius on Rom. i. 32. mentions the pernicibus doctrines of some 
philosophers. Some of them had loose notions • concerning the law- 
fulness of lying and of fornication. Whitby on Bphes. iv. 25. v. 6. 
1 Hies. iv. 5. Grotivjs on Acts xv. 20. As to practice^ see what 
Cicero says of them, Tusc. Disp. ii. 4. and the writer of the Clement, 
Homil. V. 18j and Grotius de Ver. R. C. ii. 48. «ind Whitby on 1 Thes. 
ii.9. 

' Horace tells us that his father used to say to him 3 . ♦ 

* Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitvi 

Sit melius, caussas reddet tibi : mi satis est, si 



/ 
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recommend virtue from its natural beauty and decency *, 
and to insist chiefly on this motive^ which, though it may 
weigh much with some well-disposed minds, yet nlust 
have little influence upon the bulk of mankind, who will 
not be moved, unless their fears or their hopes be strongly 
affected. 

The philosophers, by their endless disputes and divisions \ 
darkened many truths, and taught nothing so eflfectually as 
doubt and suspense. Instead of opposing the vulgar super- 
stitions, they often complied with them, and outwardly 
conformed to the established religions. These and other 
disadvantages under which philosophy laboured, show that 
it had little effect towards a reformation of sentiments and 
manners. What it could do, it had done before the coming 
of Christ. It had been tried, and it had been found insui- 
fipient. 

6. Lastly, when our Lord came, the most civilized and 
the most populous parts of Europe and Asia were under 
one government, and ruled by common laWs, which in the 
main were just and good *^; the times were more quiet and 



Traditum ab antiquis morem servare, tuamque^ 

Dum custodis eges^ vitam famamque tueri 

Incolumem possim.* Sernb i. 4. 115, 

The reasonings of the philosophers were jargon to this plain honest 
iTian : but he thought it right to follow whatsoever tilings were of good 
report. 

' It is not possible/ says Strabo, ' to move the vulgar by philosophic 
discourses^ and to lead them to piety, holiness, and fidelity 3 but it 
must be done by^ superstition also, and that requires fables and pro- 
digies/ Ou yip o%Xoy re yvvtUKtZv xal ifavrog x^^alov irAr^Soyf 
B7i:ayays7y Xiyw ivvcLrif (piXo(ro(pw, koc) 'ircoa-'KaXsa'aa'icti ifpos sva-steiav 
xa) 6<riory}ra xa) leiarriv, aXXoL hi xal ^iot, hitn^on^mcLg^ rovro ^ ovk 
inv |u,u9oii'ofe;, xa) rsfa,rsia$. Here is something right, and sonie- 
tliing wrong. See 1. i, 

» See MiscelL Observ. vol. i. p. 3$,, 
*> Nimiunj altercando Veritas amittitur. 

In Pablii Syri Sentent. 

** ^AvsteiXs yoip iv foCig Y,tjuspats durou ^tKOciocvvr}^ xa) irXr^Qos slpfffyi^ 
ysyovevf dp^d^evov difi rrjg yBve(rswi dvrovt 6vrpeTti^6vro$ too 6foy 
rif ^i^acTiakia dvrov rd g^vyj, iv viro eva ysvr^rai rcHv *Pa;|xA/cvy jSaCiA^** 
Ka) ft> ^id T'o lepofdcai rujv iroXXwv ^aciXsiuiy a/a»*xrov rwv ff*'"'J 
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happy than they had been, commerce flourished, and tra- 
velling was made easy and safe ; and this state of things was 
favourable to Christianity, and afforded opportunities to 
lay the foundation of it, and to spread it speedily and 
effectually. 

After the resurrection of Christ, for several years, the Ro- 
mans were disturbed by civil commotions, and ruled by bad 
emperors, and so had no leisure to mind the progress of the 
gospel, and to oppose it, till the Christians were become 
too numerous to be destroyed* 

ffpirltrai Step irpoarara^ev dvroXs. Orta est enim in dietms ejus jnsdtia 
et abundantia pacis^ idque statim ac natus est. Deus enim^ oum gentei 
ad ejus doctrinam praeparatus velletj providit ut uni Roiuanorum im* 
peratori parerent : ne, si plures essent reges^ gentesque essent a se 
^Invicem alien^^ difficilius apostoli exsequerentur id quod illis a JcfU 
pneceptum fiierat. Origen contr. Cels. U. p. 79- 
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THE TESTIMONY OP JOHN THE BAPTIST* 

Our Saviour and his apostles often assure us that alt 
the prophets, whose writings are contained iii the Old Tes- 
tament, have spoken of the coming of the Messias ; and 
upon this, though not upon this either singly or chiefly, is 
founded the truth of our religion ; for it stands in need of 
no proofs of its divinity froin the Old Testament, which 
seems to receive rather more confirmation from the gospel 
than the gospel receives thence, though they both mutually 
support and establish each othen 

The prophecies in general were so delivered, that they 
should not be understood till . the event explained them ; 
for which many reasons might be assigned. Hence it comes 
to pass, that after they have been all fulfilled in Christ, 
and, by being compared together, have given much light 
and strength to each other ; still many of them, considered 
by themselves, are not so irresistibly evident as to force an 
assent from stubborn minds, and room is left for contra- 
diction, doubt or cavil. Some of them are more obscure 
and ambiguous, some more clear and full. It is reasonable 
to suppose, that, as the time of Christ's coming drew nearer, 
the predictions concerning him should be more distinct and 
plain; and so indeed they are, 

Grotius *^ allows that there are texts in the prophets who 
lived after the captivity, which relate directly and solely to 
Jesus Christ; His acknowledgment of this is of the more 
weight, because he <ianuot be charged with wresting the 
Scriptures to that purpose, and hath been blamed for ex- 
plaining away some prophecies which Christians apply to 
Christ. " ' , ' 

^ ' Christus/ says he, ' ut jam appropinquans, ap^rtius a prophetis 
indicatus ^sf Heb. viii. 9, 
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That Christ was foretold by the prophets, may be 
showed, I think, without an accurate discusdon of single 
texts. 

There are, it may be, an hundred diflFerent passages in 
the Old Testament relating to some person, whosoever he 
be, one or more, and to certain considerable changes 
which should happen in the world. Christians say that 
they relate to Christ, and some of them are produced in 
these discourses*^. History, sacred and profane, anrient 
and modem, will furnish us with a variety of heroes, kings, 
warriors,, philosophers, and illustrious persons. If we en- 
deavour to apply these passages in the Old Testament to 
any one of these great men, for example, to Judas Macca* 
bseus, to Confucius, to Socrates, to Solon, to Numa, to 
Scipio Africanus, to Augustus Caesar, &c., we immediately 
see thai it is a vain attempt ; that three fourths of them are 
no ways suitable to his character and his deeds, and that it 
is easy to select many single ones amongst them which 
cannot possibly be adapted to him. If we apply them to 
Christ and to the religion established by him, a surprising 
correspondence immediately appears. 

To ascribe these coincidences to chance, it is to give a 
yery poor and unsatisfactory account of them. He who 
can believe that chance produced them, ought not to object 
credulity to Christians^. 

Our Saviour, in his discourses with the Jews and with 
his disciples, made use of four proofs to show that he was 
Sent from God. 

The first, upon which he seems to lay the greatest stress, 
was taken from the miracles which he wrqiight. * The 
works which I do, bear witness of me that the Father hath 
sent me. If I had not done among them the works which 
no other man did, they had not had sin.* 

The second was taken from the prophecies which were 
fulfilled in him. ' If ye had believed Moses, ye would 

• He who would see more may consult Fslbricius, De Ver. Chr. Rel, 
p. 569. and Huetius/Dem. Ev. prop. vii. 

*" See Remarks on Eccl. Hist, in this Volume, where the subject is 
treated more iulJy. ^ • 
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have bdieved me, for he wrote of me. Search the Salp- 
tures— for they testify of me.* 

The third was his foreknowledge of future events^. 

* Now I tell you before it come, that, when it is come to 
pass, ye may believe that I am he/ 

The fourth was the testimony of John the Baptist, con- 
cerning which our Saviour thus reasons with the Jews: 

* If I bear witness of myself,' — if I produce no proof of 
•my divine mission besides a bare affirmation of it, — * my 
witness is not true,* and I deserve to be rejected. 

There is another that beareth witness of me, namely 
John the Baptist ; and that he testified of me ye know ; for 

* ye senf unto John, and he bare witness of the truth. But 
I receive not testimony froiji man.' I stand in no need of 
the wimess of John, or of any other mail. 

I put you in mind of it, because ^ he was a burning and 
a shining light, and ye were willing for a season to rejoice 
in his light.' You used to acknowledge him to be a prophet 
and a righteous man ; and therefore I insist upon his testi- 
mony, hoping that it may have some good effect upon 
you. 

* But I have greater wimess than that of John ; for the 
Ijrorks which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me that the Father hath 
sent me.* 

This proof taken from the testimony of John, though our 
Lord speaks, in> manner, slightingly of it, when he com- 
pares it to the proof dr^wn from his own miracles, yet 
was an argument of particular force to the Jews, and 
could not fail to convince or to confound them : for, as 
we read in another place, they durst not openly speak 
:tgainst John, because the people generally Had him in esteeni, 
and thought him a prophet. A proof, therefore, from his 
testimony would eidier remove their doubts, or reduce them 
to silence. 

But that the argument, considered in itself, is satis* 

t Eusebius seenv to hare written a book to show that all the predio 
iions of Jesu9 Christ had been accomplished. But that vork is lo*^* 
See Pr«p. Ev. i. 3. p. 8. 
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factory, I shall endeavour to show in the foUowmg man- 
ner; 

I. I will produce the testimony which John bare of Jesus 
Christ, 

II. I will give some account of the life and character of 
John. 

IIL I will thence show that he is an unexceptionable 
witness. 

IV. I will endeavour to remove an objection which may 
be made to his testimony. 

I. I will produce the testimony which John bare of Jesus 
Christ. 

When John baptized the people, he exhorted them at 
the same time to believe in one who should con^e after him, 
whose servant or disciple he was not worthy to be : he 
told them that this person should baptize them with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ; which prediction was first ac» 
' complished at Pentecost, when Christ sent the Holy Ghost 
on his disciples. 

When Jesus^ame to be baptized, John knew him, and 
declined to perform (hat office, alleging that it became not 
so considerable a person to receive baptism from him. 
After Christ was baptized, the Holy Ghost descended upon 
him, and God, by a voice from heaven, declared him to 
be his beloved Son. This John saw and testified ; and 
added, that God had revealed to him that this was he who 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost. 

When the priests and Levites came to ask John who he 
\vas, he dechred that he was not the Messias, but his fore- 
runner, and the person foretold by Isaias ; and he told them 
that the Messias was at hand, and would soon^nanifest him«> 
self.. 

After this John took all opportunities of making Jesus 
known to his own disciples, and to the Jews. He calls him 
* the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world.* 
hie says of him, * This is he of whom I spake. He that 
Cometh after me is preferred before me, for he was before 
me i' that is, though he was born after me, and enters into 
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his cfEce after me, yet he is before me both in dignity and 
time. 

Afterwards, when Jesus was baptizing the Jews by his 
disciples, and many resorted to him, the disciples of John, 
jealous of the honour of their master, complained to him 
that Jesus drew away the people to himself, and took upon 
him the office of baptizing them. Upon this John, with 
great sincerity and modesty, declared how much he was 
inferior to Christ : he reminded them how often he had said 
that he was not the Messias, but his forerunner ; he told 
them that hi? office would soon expire, and that Christ, 
who then began to appear, should obscure his glory ; which 
was to him a cause of joy, not of envy : he told them that 
Christ was the beloved Son of God, sent by him, and re- 
ceiving from him the Holy Spirit without measure, to reside 
upon hiin at all times, and to direct him in all things ; that 
therefore whosoever believed on him should have everlasting 
life, and whosoever rejected him should not see life, but the 
wrath of God would abide upon him. 

Thus is John the Baptist a witness of Christ, of his office 
and dignity ; he calls Christ the Son of God, and the re- 
deemer of the world ; he affirms that he had a being before 
he appeared on the earth, that he came from God to teach 
men the way to obtain eternal life ; he asserts that he saw 
the Spirit descend upon him, and heard the voice from 
heaven, which declared him the Son of God. He says 
that God, who had sent him to baptize, had revealed to 
him that Jesus was the Messias, having told him by what 
signs he might distinguish and know him. 

IL To show what opinion we ought to entertain of 
John, I proceed to give some account of his life and cha- 
racter. 

The circumstances attending his birth are related at 
Jarge by St. Luke. I shall not recite them at present, but 
only observe, that from them it manifestly appears that he 
was designed by Providence for great purposes. All men, 
^ we are told, were astonished at those things, and great 
expectations were raised concerning a child so favoured of 
hsaven. 4 
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One reason why his birth was accompanied with many 
extraordinary events, seems to have been this. 

Our Lord hath given an illustribus testimony to his 
merit. He says that he was a burning and a shining light, 
that he was a prophet, and more than a prophet, that 
amongst those who were bom of women there had not arisen 
a greater than he. Yet, great as he was, hi this he was 
inferior to many of the prophets, and to the disciples of 
Christ, that he wrought no miracles. This power was 
withholden from him, that the difference between the Mes- 
sias and his forerunner might manifestly appear, and Christ 
alone might possess that honour. 

But that the Jews nught not be tempted to entertain any 
prejudice against him, and to think him an inconsiderable 
person, because he wrought no miracles, other singular 
marks of divine favour were bestowed upon him : his 
coming was foretold by the' antient prophets, and his birth 
was promised by an angd, at a time when his parents 
were stricken in years; and other miraculous circutti* 
stances concurred to recommend him to the esteem of th^ 
people. 

He dwelt in the hill-country of Judaa, in a place remote 
from the resort and the corruption of the world, till he ap^' 
peared in his ministry, and came near Jordan and Jerusalem^ 
preaching the approach of the Messias. His life was austere 
and mortified, as his food and dress showed; he came 
neither eating nor drinking, as Jesus said of him : upott 
which account some of the Pharisees, whom no behaviour 
could please, said that he had a devil. He flattered not 
the Jews, he spake to them as one having authority, he 
rebuked them for their faults ; he exhorted them to the 
exercise of piety towards God, of justicd and mercy in 
their dealings with each other*. Great multitudes came to 
him, confesseid their sins, and received baptism of him as 
a sigh of their repentance*^} and such was the opinion 

^ Though the success of the nlinistiy of John had been less than it 
was, yet might he not improperly be said ' to turn the hearts/ &c. and 
^oivra dKffMtMiar^v, as he did all that was necessary for it. Verb* 
active sometimes signify a design and endeavour to- perform a thing, 
whether it be accomplished or not. See Le Clerc &ndv\Vhitby on 
Mark ix. 12, 13. aftd Grotius on 2 Thes. ii. 4. 
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which they had of him upon account of his sanctity and 
self-denial, that, though he wrought no miracles, they be- 
lieved and acknowledged him to be a prophet, and thought 
that possibly he might bB the Messias. 

There were some of the Jews who joined themselves to 
him, and became his disciples. We find them mentioned 
in die New Testament, their frequent fasts, the jealousy 
which they had of Christ, and their fears that lie should 
lessen the reputation of their master. > 

The virtue of John, too great for the age in which he 
lived, and the esteem which the people had for him, were 
the occasion of his death. Herod, whom he had reproved, 
beng oflFended at the freedom which he had taken, and 
probably suspecting him on account of his popularity, had 
thoughts of killing him ; but at the same' time he feared 
that the people would resent it, and still retained some 
remains of respect for him. Whilst he was. thus in m^ 
pense, having promised the daughter of Herodias to give 
her any thing that she would ask, at her request he be- 
headed him. Thus the Baptist, having performed his 
office, died soon after Christ had begun his ministry. God 
took him then to himself, as an antient Christian writer 

Non si trecenis, quotquot eunt dies. 
Amice, places illacrimabilem 

Plutona tauris. , Horat. Carm. ii. 14. 

That is, ' placare tentes^' 

Talibus ^neas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lachmasqne ciebat. - 

- Virgil. iEn. vi. 467- 
That is', ' lenire tentabat 5' for his endeavour was vain. By the way," 
• tor\a tuenten^..tenibat animum * is a strange expression. Perhaps U 
should be ' antmam|* the shade or ghost of Dido. 

"E* ri$ 0*6 rov Bixaiov civrlyi h&oi^E 
Krelvoi ifxpacrrois, itorspa itwdcivoC abf e< 
Ilarijo V xa/vwy, -^rivoi iv sujiw; ; 

*£i ti^ g-s vLteivQi, ' if any one should attempt to kill yoii.' 

Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1047- 

— sifsiisy aJrov aVoXueiv rovg *K^fOLlov$, smsiiev ' persuadere cooslW 
(Ur.' Josephus, Ant. ii. xiti. § 4. 

HidKOLioL y%p riv^ BJituy/iY xtslyacvtoi ^is ; 

Sopliocles Ajac. 1 145. 

' Who endeavoured to kill me^ and thought that he had killed a^-' 
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observed*, ^hat the people might no longet* be divided be- 
tween him and Christ, but might the more readily follow 
the Messias, \ 

Tlie reputation of this prophet ended not with bis life ; 
the people continued to honour his memory, in so much 
that, when Herod had lost an army by a great overthrow, 
the Jews, as Josephlis informs us ^, said that it was a divine 
judgment, and a just punishment inflicted upon him for 
putting John to death- 
Ill. I proceed to show, thirdly, that the testimaay of 
John the Baptist ought to be received. 

He aSrms that he knew Jesus to be the Messias ; and 
this knowledge he acquires, not by any observations which 
he had made upon the life and behaviour of Christ, iK)r 
from Comparing his actions with the prophecies relating to 
the Messias : for, at the time that he first gave his testimony, 
Christ had not discovered his divine mission, and wa? J ist 
entering upon his office ; nor does it appear that Clirist 
had declared any thing of it to him, or any way ende^v- 
voured to persuade him that he was the Messias. He is 
not guided by conjectures, but by sure and c6tivincing 
evidence, by immediate divine revelation, and by a voice 
from heaven declaring Christ to be the Son of God. He 
assures us that God, who had separated him from his 
mother's womb for his own service, and who had sent him - 
to go before the Messias and prepare his way, had also dis- 
covered to him that Christ was that person. 

His record therefore depends upon his veracity, and his 
veracity appears unquestionable. Many circumstances con- 
cur to add weight and authority to his teistimony, and to 
remove all suspicion of enthusiasm and imposture. 

For, from the observations which have been already 
made on John the Baptist, on the testimony w hich he gave, 
and on the manner in which he gave it, from these we may 
discover the character of a great and a good man. We 

. is7v, xa) iJ.sKsrt raJs irsp) diJLforipujv koivrci^ cryj^a^xi yvMiJiccis. Chrj'- 
sost. in Joan. Horn, xxviii. 
> Antiq.^xviii. 7. - ' 
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ste in him austerity of life, self-denial, contempt of mi 
pleasures and vanities of the world, an active yet discreet 
aeal, a courage and constancy arising from true piety, and 
a sincere modesty and humility. He flattered not the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees who came to his baptism, bUt told 
them that they were great sinners ; he assumed nb honours 
which belonged not to him ; he said less of himself than 
he might have said with truth, when the Jews sent mes- 
sengers to ask him whether he were the Mes^as, or som^ 
prophet. His disciples were probably good men, but they 
had an imprudent regard for him, and for their own credit, 
feis they were his followei-s, and therefore they feared that 
Christ would draw all men after him, and lessen the repu- 
tation of their master ; but he was not to be moved by 
feuch improper motives, nor did he cease to bear testimony 
to Christ, and to acknowledge his own inferiority. H^ 
was appointed of God to exhort and reprove with all au- 
thority; and this office he performed towards Hetod^ 
though he could not be ignorant of the danger to which 
he exposed himself in telling disagreeable truths to a 
kicked prince. By his blameless and upright behaviour 
he gained the respect and esteem of the Jews, bad as they 
were; and after his death, the historian before naraedji 
Who seems to have had ho temptation to be partial to his 
tnemory, did justice to his character, and recorded hiS 
♦irtues, and the impression which they made on the minds 
t>{ the people. 

He was a man who practised the austerities of ^ mor- 
tified life, who rejected even innocent pleasures, and 
kppeared severely virtuous; who exhorted all men to 
righteousness, and lived suitably to his own doctrines^ 
He could not act this part with a view to any worldly 
profit^ and to enrich himself: he sought no such advan- 
tages ; and if he had sought them, he would never have 
obtained them by such methods, by pretending to sligW 
them, by dwelling in the wilderness, and by exhorting inen t0 
virtues, of which if he had not set them an example, h^ 
would have been greatly despised. Nothing therefore can 
Jbe thought to have influenced him unless religion, ot 
Vanity and the love of fame. If he was guided by ambi^ 
tion, hef had reasoh to be satisfied with his Success: all 
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Jerusalem was moved at his preaching, and the people 
resorted to him, receiving his instructions and his baptism, 
and confessing their sins. They had so great an opinion 
of him, that they thought him certainly one sent from God ; 
perhaps one of the old prophets returned into the world, 
perhaps the Messias himself* What use did he make of 
this favourable disposition of the people ? He spake of him- 
self with much lowliness and modesty, and exhorted them 
to acknowledge Christ >s the Messias. If he had been a 
proud and ambitious man, he would not have set Jesus 
above himself ; he would at least have been silent, and hav^ 
left the Jews to judge for themselves. 

We may then affirm that he was, what he seemed to 
be, a good man, and a lover of truth ; aud Jthat he would 
not have deceived the people in any case ; above all, not in 
a case so important. He decided a question not of small 
consequence, but concerning the Messias, whom the pro* 
phets had foretold, whose coming was then expected, to 
whom the nation was bound to pay obedience, who should 
in some sense be a ruler, and a deliverer, and the foundejr 
of an everlasting kingdom. If we suppose him capable of 
deceiving th/ Jews in this aflfair, we must suppose him 
wicked to the highest degree, one who feared not ;God 
nor regarded man ; who endeavoured to lead into a #ttal 
error his own nation, by which he was honoured and re- 
spected* But it is unreasonable to suppose him guilty of so 
foul a crime. 

We may also conclude that he would not have borne 
testimony to one whom he did not well kiiow to be the Mes- 
sias, because common prudence would have kept him from 
throwing away so foolishly his good name and reputation. 
The clwacter of the Messias could not be long personated 
by the most artful impostor. He was to be a teacher of 
truth ^A righteousness, in him the prophecies were to be 
accomplished, by him many miracles were to be perform- 
ed. If, therefore, John had directed the Jews to a false 
Messi^, to one in whom none of these characters ap- 
peared, his fraud or his error would have been discovered, 
he would h^ve exposed himself, to the punishment which 
a false prophet deserved ; at least he would have l6st the 
esteem and favour of the Jews, and the fair and unblemished 

Vol. I. I 
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reputation which till then he had praterved, and been die 
object of their contempt and hatred. Nothing can make 
us suspect that he would have acted a part so inconsistent 
and extraragant, or hinder us from believing that he 
spake as he was directed by the Sfxrit of God. 

Nor is it less evident that he acted on this occasion by no 
motives of interest or partiality. It was of no advantage to 
him : on the contrary, he saw, what his disciples saw, that 
if Christ were acknowledged to be the Messias, he would 
be no longer followed and admired. Nor can we suppose 
him partial out of friendship ; fcur there appears not to 
have been any intimacy between him and Christ. We may 
observe that Jfohn was a person of eminent virtue, that he 
had borne witness to Christ, that he \iFas related to him, 
and that upon aH these accounts he seemed to deserve di- 
stinguishing marks of his favour. Yet Christ, as far as we 
can learn from the evangelists, seldom conversed with 
him ; the reason of which probably was, that the testimony 
^ of John might appear of the more weight, when none 
could suspect him prejudiced for his friend and his rela* 
tion. ^ 

But sdll it may be alleged against his testimony, that 
he was an enthusiast. Some of the Jews in the days of ous 
Saviour said, that John the Baptist had lost his senses, be* 
cause they had nothing else to say agakist him. The accu- 
sation is groundless : his discourses and his reputation 
suffid^nitly confute it ; his prophedc character proves it to 
be false. He foretold the appearing of the Messias, the 
calamities which should befal the unconverted Jews, the 
death of Christ, and the descent of the Holy Ghost. £n* 
thusiasm njay make a man fancy extraordinary commttfiicft* 
dons with the deity, and it may lead him to austerities and 
self-denial; but it will not enable hint to dedare future 
events. 

IV. I shall, m the last placey endeavour to remove 
an objectioi^ which may be offered against the testimony oi 
John. 

It is related m the New Testament that John, when h^ 
was in prison, hearmg of the miracles of Christ, sent two 
«f his disciples to bim^ saying, ' Art thou he that should 
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come, or look we for another?* Hence it maybe objected, 
that aince John at the latter end of his life doubted whether 
Jesus were the Hessias *, the force of the testimony which 
he bare before is gready weakened, and he may be 
supposed to have changed his opinion, and, Vas far as 
we can find, to have died imcertain what to think upon 
this affair. 

In answer to this objection I would observe ; 

First, that the evangelists, wl>o have recorded the testi- 
mony which John bare of Jesus Christ, have also preserved 
the doubtful message which he sent to our Lord, and 
ixrhich may seem to lessen the strength of his former 
testimony. This is one instance, amongst many more, 
of their sincerity in representing the truth without dis- 
guise. 

Secondly ; John the Baptist, at the beginning of his 
ministry, declared that Christ was the Messias ; and after- 
wards, when he was in prison, he heard of the miraculous 
works done by Christ, which tended to confirm him in 
his first opinion. If at that time he began to grow doubt- 
ful, the. only imaginable cause of his doubts must have 
been this, that Christ appeared not as a temporal prince, 
to free hirij from his bonds, and the Jews from their servi- 
tude. Since then his doubts, if he had any, must have 
arisen from his wrong apprehensions of the nature of 
Christ's kingdom, and of the happiness whidi the servants 
of the Messias should enjoy, they will never invalidate the 
testimony which he had so often borne to Christ, and tha 
revelation made to him, upon which his^ testimony was 
founded. 



* Tcrtullian thinks that John really doubted, Advers. Marcion. ir. 18. 
De Praescr. Hseret. 8. and'Le Clerc inclines to the same opinion. 

Limborch otTers an interpretation of John's message, which, tliough I 
cannot adopt it, deserves to be mentioned. He says ; 

' John did not doubt j for Christ himself says of him at that time, 
that he was not like a reed shaken with the wind. His words may be 
thus read and explained j 2u 'il I l^%d|tt«yo^. *H h'epov ircoo-^oxwfjiev } 
' Thou art (certainly) he that should come. Can we look for another ?' 
(No.)- 

* He therefore sent his disciples to testify that he was constant to 
his former declarations, though in pillsoD, and expecting to die.* 
TheoL Christ, iii. 1 1. p, 2\g* 

12 
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Thirdly ; the words of John the Baptist, taken In their 
obvious sense, imply a doubt whether Christ were the 
Messias ; but almost all expositors agree in thinking that 
he had no doubts about it, and that he sent not this mes- 
sage for his own information, because John, as himself 
asserts, knew Christ to be the Messias by divine revelation, 
and because he heard that Christ manifested- his power by 
miracles, and had fulfilled that part of his character. They 
endeavour therefore to assign some other reason why he 
. proposed this question to Christ. 

The most common opinion is, that he proposed it for 
the information of ^ his disciples, hoping that Christ 
would satisfy them by his answer, and perhaps by 
working miracles before them, and that they would at 
last lay aside their prejudices, and join themselves to 
Christ. 

But there is another opinion, less followed indeed, and 
yet more probable ; which is, that as the Jews in general, 
and the disciples of Christ "^, so also John and his disciples 
expected a temporal reign of the Messias, and that they 
wondered why Jesus, who at that time wrought many 
miracles,' did not deliver John out of the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

He, of all persons, seemed most to deserve such favour 
and, protection. He was separated from his mother's 
Womb, and appointed by divine Providence to be the fore- 
runner of the Messias, to be the last and the most honour- 
ed of all the prophets who came before Christ ; he was 
sent to bear testimony to him, and to prepare the world 
to receive him ; and this office he had feithfuUy fulfilled ; 
he was related to Christ, and in virtue had no superior 
amongst the Jews ; he was now in bonds for the sake of 
righteousness, and his life depended upon the will of a 
wicked prince, who was exasperated against hinu Being 
in these circumstances, and hearing of Christ's miracles, 
he sends two disciples to him, and bids them Say, * Art 
thou he that should come, gr look we for another ?' In 



» Some of them had been disciples of John, and had learned 
nothing from him concerning the spiritual nature of Christ's kingdpm> 
in appears Acts 1. 6. 
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which words we may suppose that he indirectly besought his 
assistance ; as if he had said : 
. If thou art the Messias, why am I confined in prison ? 
why may I not enjoy, with thy disciples, the pleasure of 
seeing him, whose coming I proclaimed, appear in his glory ? 
It will cast some reproach upon thee, if thy forerunner be 
left to perish. The miserable find daily relief from thy mi- 
racles ; add one in favoui; of me, and deliver me, for thou 
canst not want power. 

John and his disciples might not judge it prudent and 
safe to ksk the assistance of Christ more openly, lest it 
should provoke Herod, if it came to his knowledge. 

It is true that John was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
had better notions of Christ than perhaps any of Christ's 
disciples entertained before the resurrection of their master. 
This we may conclude from the things which he spake of 
Cbrist^s power and dignity, and 6f the end for which he 
came into the world. He calls him ' the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world ;' which might in- 
cline us to imagine that he knew Christ should suflFer and- 
be a sacrifice for sin. But it is not improbable, that though 
by revelation he knew in general that Christ would save 
from their sins those who should believe in him, yet he 
knew not how he would effect it ; that the particulars con- 
cerning the sufferings and death of Christ were not disco- 
vered to him, and that both he and the prophets before him 
might foretel things of the Messias which they did not fully 
understand. 

The answer which Christ makes to John's disciples agrees 
very well with the exposition which is here given of John's 
message. ' Blessed is he whosoever shall not be oflFended 
in me ;' blessed are they who shall not be offended upon 
account of the low condition in which I appear, of the suffer- 
ings which I must endure, and of those which my servants 
shall vmdergo in this world. 

Lastly ; there remains another solution of this difficulty, 
to which some may perhaps give the preference ". 

John, for the reasons already mentioned, could not wel 
doubt whether the person whom he had baptized, and ta 

" But I should prefer the former. 
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whom he had borne testimony, were the Messias; but 
being in prison, and hearing the fame of Christ's miracles, 
he wanted to be satisfied of two things, whether Jesus were 
that very person whom he had baptized and proclaimed, 
and whewer the rumour concerning his miracles were true*. 
He sends, therefore, his disciples, and bids them ask Christ 
if he were the expected Messias, and bring him an account 
of all that passed upon that occasion, that by Christ's an- 
swer, and their report, he might form a surer judgment 

But whether John had or had not any doubts at the rime 
when he sent the message, thus much is highly probable, 
that after the return of his disciples, he and they were fully 
satisfied ; first, because Christ's answer and miracles were 
sufficient to convince any wise and good man ; and secondly, 
because St. Matthew relates, that when John was beheaded, 
* his disciples came and took up the body and buried it, 
^d went and told Jesus ;' which was plainly an act of re- 
spect and kindness, and the behaviour of men who enter- 
tained an honourable opinion of Christ. 
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VI, 



THS SCRIPTURES OV THB NEW TESTAMENT. 

J. H£ following observations rdate to the truth, the im- 
portance, and the authority of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament* 

L The books of the New Testament were written by 
those to whom they are ascribed; that is, by apostles % 



I 



'Ev rots yihig xarargrayBw xa) rm IlaoXot; ^pd^etw if ypap^, 
i, re ^eyr6iJt.svos UoiiMJv, xa) ij difOKoiXv^fif Uerpw xa) itpog roiroi^ 
"1 fip.^fuevr^ Bapvai^a ^Emarokrj, xa) rcJy 'A'ffoaro^ooy di Xeyojxevoi 
h^a^ai ^ Pro spuriis habendi sunt etiam Actus Panli, et liber Pas* 
toris titulo^ inscriptus, et Revelatio Petri : Barnabse item Epistola, et 
quae dicuntur lastitutiones Apostoloram.' Eusebius £. H. iii. 25. 
Where Eusebius by the v^ord voioi^ cannot possibly mean less than that 
these books were of ambiguous and contested authority. See Valesius, 
and Beverege, Cod. Can. Vind. 1. ii. Q. and Pearson^ Vindic. Ignat. i. B. 
and Turner's Discourse on .the Constitutions. The authority of Euse- 
bius in points of this kind is greats and has been so accounted by all 
good judges. If the ^t^aL^a) *AitoaroX(vv are not the Apostolical 
Constitutions^ Eusebius never mentioned the Constitutions. 

The Epistle of Barnabas is extant^ and is sufficiently illustrated by 
learned men. Peruse him 3 — ^he shall speak for himself. 

Clement Alexan^rinus often cites this Epistle 5 yet he scruples not 
to contradict its author^ Psedag. ii. x. p. 221. as tlie archbishop dbserves 
in his notes. 

In the AfHystoUcal Constitutions we find the following passage^ vi. 24. 
' It hath pleased God that the law of righteousness should not only be 
pablished by us (the apostles), but that, it should be made conspicuous 
and illustrious by the Romans ; for they also believing in the Lord 
have forsaken their idolatry and iniquity, and show favour to the 
righteous, andpunish the wicked 5 but they have the Jews for tribu- 
taries, and suffer them not to exercise their own laws and ordinances.* 
-Ov tto'vov $1 r^f $iMUo<rivyis vop^y ^** ijawv sitihUvvo-Sat /3oiJXgra«, dkXd 
no.) Oict 'PctfjxauW siSoKijorey dvrov faiysa'Bon xa) xdwifBiv tea) yip xa) 
•Jro< fl'Jffriuerayrgf M rov Kupiov, xa) iroXvteiag d'^sotr^o'av tlou dhydcLi* 
xa) roSs dyatoug wiroSixprtoUf xo) rou; paiXovg xoXaJowo-iv. *lou- 
ialovf Si vieofopous I'/fincri^ xa) rals Wioig Stxaiwfiariv ovx ewo'i rtsxp^' 
rtoi. All this was true ^ but it was not true till all the apostles had been 
long dead. 
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or by believers who lived and conversed with the apostles* 
Of this we have as clear proof as the nature of the thing 

The Constitutions itrictly prohibit the reading of Pagan books : 
Twv eSviKMv Pi^Xiwv itivtwv iteayov. i. 6. Clemens Alexandrinus 
calls the maintainers of this opinion weak and ignorant persons. In- 
deed, if they were in the right, he was a^great sinner. OJ Xi Xijflsy U 
fj^e }ca) ra ^pvXXoifji^eya iff oV fivwv afx^aiuis ^lf0(pcvhujv, Xp^va* Xeyovrujy 
ifsp) roL dvar/Y.oLiird'foL y.xi (rvve^ovra ty^v nfla-TLv ytaroLyivEG-Sar rd ^h 
l^whv xa) ftepirroi vifep^alvsiv, ^dryjy ri^ds rpltovroL jca) xarep^ovra 
iTfp* roT^ oi^h trvuXcLXXoiLavoig i^pos ro feXof. Strom, i. 1. p. 326^ 
See also Socrates Hist. Eccl. iii. l6. If the antient Christians had ob- 
served this precept, Julian would have had no occasion to forbid them 
to teach classic authors, grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, &c. Epist. 
p. ig2 — 195. Not only Christian writers reproached Julian for it, 
but Ammianus Marcellinus honestly condemned this spiteful and scan- 
dalous edict. 

The Ixxxvi. Apostol. Canon says, that the Constitutions ought not to 
be made public 5 a$ ov %^ ^rfi^otnevetv Itt) iriytooy. It must be con- 
fessed that this order was just and prudent, on many accounts. 

See Remarks on Eccl. Hist. vol. i. * Apostolical Constitutions consi- 
dered.* 

Concerning the Shepherd of Hermas, it is observable, tliat the 
persons who act in it are most of them allegorical persons, and ideal 
beings, such as appear in the Table of Cebes, and in the Hercules of 
Prodicus Ceus. An antient lady converses with him, and tells him 
that she is the Church of God. Afterwards several virgins come and 
discourse with him 5 and when he wants to know who they are, he is 
told by the shepherd-angel, that they are Faith, Abstinence, Patience, 
Chastity, Concord, &c. 

There is a great conformity between Hermas and the author of the 
second book of Apocryphal Esdras ; for a woman converses with 
Esdras, who, as the angel tells him, was Sion, or the Jewish Church : 
and as in the same book the woman vanishes away, and in her place 
appears a city 3 so in Hermas tlie church is represented to him under 
the image of a tower. 

The prophets sometimes beheld, but it was in transient vision, such 
kind of persons. Zechariali saw Wickedness in the shape of a woman, 
ch. V. and St. John viewed Death and Hades, Rev. vi. 18. and the Church 
appearing as a woman. Rev. xii. 1. and Babylon as an harlot. Rev, 
xvii, 3. 

It is related in Cyprian, Epist. 39. edit. Oxon. that the Church ap- 
peared in a vision, or dream, ' in visione per noctem,* to Celerinus, 
and commanded him to receive the office of Reader, which he in hu- 
mility had declined. Add to this, that St. John, in his Second Epist 
calls tlie church ' the Elect Lady,' by a prosopopoeia, as some inter- 
preters think 3 but tlie coatrary opinion is more probable. 

Afterwards, iii. 9. Hernaas tells us that the Church which appeared 
to him was ' the Son of God.' The apostles represented Christ as th^ 
bead, the bridegroom, the husband of the Church. 
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can admit, or any reasonable person can desire ; namely, 
the testimony of all antiquity, of the Christian writers who 

Hernias seems to have had some literature ; for, though hw subject 
did not lead him to show any learning, he accidentally discovers a Htde 
of it. He makes the angel say, Patr. Apost. ed. Cler. p. Qg. * Vide 
stillicidium^ quod cavat lapidem.* So Lucretius i. 

' Stillicidi casus lapidem cavat.* 

But this thought is indeed very trite and obvious. 

In the parable of the Elm and the Vine, p. 104. the angel saj's, 
* Vitis haec, nisi applicita fu^rit ulmo, non potest muUum fnictuni 
facere. Jacens enim in terr^,' &c. which is very like the speech of 
Vertumnus in Ovid, Met. xiv. 

' Ulmus erat contra spatiosa tumentibus uvis : 
Quam socia postquam pariter cum vite probavit \ 
At si staret, ait, coslebs Sine palmite truncus. 
Nil praeter frondes, quare peteretur, haberet. 
Haec quoqtte, quae juncta vitis requiescit in ulmo, . 
Si non nupta foret, terrae adclinata jaceret.' 

The first Epistle of Clemens is in the main a good piece, and not 
unworthy of an apostolical father, though it has a few small spots, and 
]>ossibly> as Edw. Bernard and some others think, a few interpola* 
tions. 

The same maybe said of the second Epistle of Clemens, if it be his. 
There is, indeed, a citation at the end of it, from the ' Gospel according 
to the .Egyptians,* which might as well have been omitted, and which 
perhaps was added by another hand. 

The Epistle begins thus : 'A$£\<poi, oSrcug hi rifj^a^ ippovsTv *rfep) 
'iijo'ou, ws nrept Sbov, m$ itspl x^irov toivrujy yea) vsKpuJv, xa) ov ^7 rjf^xg 
[j^iKooi <ppovs7v 'ffsp) r^$ a-wrrjotas •^fjt.djy' sv ruj ydp <ppovely ijixa^ pt^iKpa 
itspi iyroS, pt^iKpoi kou 6\iii^opi,sy XaJ^elv. ' '■ Fratres, ita sen tire nos 
oportet de Jesu Christo, tanquam de Deo, tanquam de judice vivorura 
et mortuorum ^ necdecet nos humilia sen tire de salute nostra: dum 
enim humiliter sentimus de illo, parva etiam accepturos nos speramus.' 
I cite this place because it wants emendation, and should be corrected 
thus 3 — - Otf hi ri^oi$ pt^iKpoi (ppovslv itsp) tot" 'APXHroT* ryjg (rcorr^pldg 
ijjotcjy ' nee decet nos humilia sen tire de auctore salutis nostrae.*^^ This 
not only makes better sense, and agrees better with irsp) dvrou which 
follows it, but alludes to the Episde to the Hebrews, of which Cle- 
mens is observed to make frequent use in his uncontested Epistle. Hebr. 
ii. 10. rov dp^riyov rrjs (ruyrr^piag ivrujy. 

The writer of this Episde seems, in the place which I have cited, 
t6 have had in view the Ebionites, Ttrw')(ujg kou raTrsivcu^ rd ifsp) roy 
XpKTToS h^d^oyra,$» Airov. ju-gy ydp dvrov xa) ycoivov riyovvro^ xkrd 
'rtpoKoirr^y tj&ovs dvro y^ovov dv^pwieov hSiKaiwi/.£vov's — * qui humiliter 
adn^odum et abjecte de Christo senttrent. Eum enim simplicem ac 
viilgarem, nee aliud quam homiriem esse censebant, qui profectu virtutis 
Justus factus fuisset. Euseb. E. H. iii. 2/. 

Clemens m his first Episde^ vi. p. 151. Patr. Apost. says 5 Zrj\o$ 
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Jived in or near those times, and of the antient heretics, and 
of some pagans. 

IL. The main parts of the Christian religion, enough, I 
mean, to establish the truth of it, may be found in almost 
each single book or treatise contained in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Take any of the Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles, 
or the Revelation p;\ or any of the Epistles, two or three 

alluding, perhaps^ to Horace : 

Irae Thyesten exitio gravi 
Stravere, et kltis urbibus ulttmae 
Stetere caussae cur perirent 
Fuuditus — — . 

The spurious books under the names of apostles are not altogether 
useless. They show that the forgers in those days were men of poor 
abilities, and by their deformity they serve to set off the writings of the 
apostles. None of these impostors keeps up the character which he 
assumes : 



* 9 

* Aut ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 



Primp ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum.* 

P Dionysius Alexandrinus held the Revelation to be a sacred book, 
.Imt was of opfnion that it was not -written by the apostle St. John, and 
that the language and manner of composition showed it to be of another 
person.' His reasons may be seen in Eusebius, £. H. vii. 25. It must 
be owned that there is a difference of style between the Revelation and 
the Gospel j hut the subject is also differeat. ' II ne faut pas s'etonner 
que Tair de r Apocalypse soit different de celui qu'on remarque dans 
)es autres ecrlts de S. Jean, parceque la matiere en est extremeaaent 
different©. Pour la langue, outre les autres raisons qu*on en pourroit 
rendre, ne peut-on pas dire qu*estant relegu6 ^ Patmos, il n*avott pat 
aupres de lui les mesmes personnes qu'il avoit i Ephese, pour se faire 
aider dans le choix des termes et des expressions ? £t peutestre mesme 
que la chaleur de TEsprit de Dieu le pressoit d'ecrire promtement ce 
qu*il avoit vu, sans songer k une purete et k vuie elegance qui finest rieo 
du tout devant Dieu.' Tillemont, Mem. Eccl. t. i. S. Jean, Not. 9. TilJo- 
mont*s conjecture is founded l^n a supposition which several per- 
sons will not admit 5 namely, ihsX St. John wrote his revelation at 
Patmos. 

They who think^ with Sir Isaac Newton, that St. John wrote the 
Revelation long before the Gospel, may suppose that the apostle, when 
he composed the Grospel, had improved his style by conversing with the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. 

TheLXX, following closely the Hebrew phrase, abound remarkably 
with the coB^uoctioa KAL For example, Gep, ii|. KJd sljtsv i ofi^— 
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excepted ; and if they be allowed to be genuine, and to 
give a true account of the things which they relate, tlie 
Christian religion must be acknowledged to be fully con- 
firmed^. 

in. The books of the New Testament have descended 
to us imcorrupted in any thing material. This appears 
evidently from the citations which have been made out of 
diem by Chrisdan writers in all ages ; from the high esteem 

KAI el^gy 15 yvrri—KAl X&^oStra—KAl eJcaxs— KAl rtv dy$pi—KAl 
l^ayov — KAI hrjvolxfirjcav — KAI syvwa'ccv — KAI Ip^a^av — ii^Al iirol- 
ijo-av — KAI jJKOVG-ay — KAI Jxpufgcrav — KAI iKcLXeorev — KAI filirg*'— 
KAI g7ir£v--KAI sksv, &c. 

St. John\ in his Revelation, imitates and copies this style. Thxis, 
ch. xiii. KAI elSoy—KAl liri — KAI IttI—KAI r6^^,ploy — KAI 'cl 
Ttohs — KAI rh o"ro]w»a-— KAI Uwyuv — KAI rov bpovoy — KAI l^ov-^ 
clav — KAI cWov — KAI ij irXijyiJ — KAI I9auju.a(rgy — KAI IWflij — 
KAI fjvci^e, &c. 

But in his Gospel he i^ath another manner 5 he drops this excessive 
'ttfeof KaI, and either makes use of the connections AE andOTN, 
or writes d^vf^stufs, in a disjoined jtyle, as ch. iv. 6. ^fljpa ^v eycrr^ 

ij yynj — dif£KpiS7} i 'Iricrovs, &c. Not KAI (Spa—- KAI sp'/Bron^ &c. 

But« besides antient testimony^ there is also internal reason to 
conclude that the Gospd and the Revelation are the work of the same 
author: * 

Thus, John alone calls Christ Aiyog, * the Word,* in the beginning' 
of the Gospel, and in Rev. »x. 13. 

John alone record^ that the Baptist called Christ ^ the Lamb of God/ 
alone applies to him the direction concerning the Paschal Lamb, ' a 
bone of him shall not be broken,* alone describes him as ' the Lamb,* 
Revel. V. 6. 

John makes great use of the words, A»/9^, faJ^ ix-ffiivh, dx-idstOt 
ff^ip^vg, 6 d?<7iQiyi$, fj^aptvpta, ^ur^, dyiici^^ dyoMWy in those writiogi 
which are ascribed to him. 

John alone cites, ' They shall look on him whom they pierced,* in the 
Gosp. xix. 37. and Rev. i. 7. 

John alone relates that a soldier pierced the side of Christ, and that 
blood and water came forth. 2ux. 34, and alludes to it, £pist. i. ver. ij. 
as some commentators supnose. 

Rev, xxi. 37. Ka) ow ftij mM*^ t%% oJriJv nCM xoivov xa) *Komy j3W- 

^Koivov and iroioov are neatersput for masculines, as in the Gosp. vi. 37. 
irav 8 Ji^wifi \iAii 6 Ilar^p,jepos Jpi*^ i^^sr Grotius. And Epist. i. ver. 4^ 
Wv to ysysvyv^iJi^ov Ix roS ©eow vlxd rov xocriLoy. 

t^f, »U* M. i^cu ^ i^wvh *airw¥ h),ro JuAok rf ^ Ja?^^ ^— ^ 
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and veneration in which they have ever been held ; from 
the multitude of copies and early translations, which left 
no room to fraud or inattention to do them any important 
injury ; and from the various readings themselves, which, 
for the most part, are of small consequence. 

IV. The truth of the things contained in these, books 
depends upon the integrity of the apostles, who did and 
endured so much for the sake of the gospel. The good 
character of the apostles is confirmed by the testimony of 
those many thousands who were converted by them ; and 
the innocence and patience and great sufterings of these 
primitive Christians m.ay be confirmed by the testimony of 
Pagan authors, and cannot, with any show of reason, be 
denied. 

V. There never was a book which abounded more with 
internal, proofs of the truth of its contents than the New 
Testament. A spirit of piety, charity, and disinterested- 
ness appears through the whole* The evangelists,, when 
they relate the same things, differ, or seem to differ, in 
small circumstances; they ingenuously confess the mis- 
behaviour of the apostles upon some occasions ; they have 
sometimes recorded ' what the smallest degree of craft and 

i^outriet, }\i%, as in the Gosp. i. 12. s^wksv a,vro7$ s^ova-lay rewa, ©«y 
yavso-^xi. Grot. 

Rev. xxii. 2. hrev^sv xa) svrsvhv. The same expression is found 
in the Gosp. xix. 18. Some MSS. have in the Rev. evtsv^bv xa) bxbI- 
figv, but it seems to be an alteration quite unnecessary. Aristot. cited 
in Constant. Lexic. cvflfv xcxa evSsv rrjs dxdv^Yj^. Herodotus, ii. 17^* 
fih Evhv, 6 ^ evisy rov fjLsydpou, Sophocles, Ajac. 731.— oVe/^s^*'-' 
"H^atrtrov Mbv xolvSsv. Const. Apost. vi. 3. rd uJ^ra evQsv xa) IvSfV 
^icco-ry;frayra. Nothing is more common than svSx xa) kvSa, ' Hiiic 
et hiiic * is found in Virgil and other poets, and often in Seneca's Tra- 
gedies. > 

^ In scripture Novi Testamenti, imo in solis libris Lucae et Joannis 
ea continentur, quae cuivis Christiano^ cognitu, speratu; factu sunt 
necessaria 5 quia hoc sibi fuisse propositum, alter in praefatione, alter 
in conclusione operis, profitentur. Sed praeter haec multa sunt scitu 
utilia, multa ad regimen ecclesiae etiam necessaria. Grotius, Annot. ad 
Cons. Cass. p. 628. 

^ A statuary works upon marble^ an historian upon fects : \>oth cut 
tlicm CO their fancy, and pare off all that will not serve for tlieir pur- 
2 
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dissimulation' would have taught them to suppress ' ; they 
enter into a large and accurate detail of places, times, per- 
sons, and events, in which if they had mixed fraud and 
falsehood, it might easily have been detected. 

Of all the ' proofs which the New Testament carries in 
itself of its truth, there are few stronger than those which 
may be taken from the discourses of Jesus Christ, 

Eminent men are observed to have usually a style of 
their pwn. Whosoever examines the discourses of our 
Lord with attention, may find in them a certain character 
and way of speaking peculiar to him. This manner, by 
which he may be distinguished, consists in raising matter 
of instruction * and moral reflection from the things which 
were at hand, which presented themselves to him and. to 
his audience. 

Hence it is that his sermons to the people, and his con- 
versation with his dis^dples, allude perpetually to the time 
of the year, or to the place where he was, or to the objects 
surrounxiing him, or to the occupation and circumstances 
of those to whom he addressed himself, or to the state 
of public affairs. Of this several examples might be pro- 
duced. I shall instance in those which may be taken out 
of his sermon upon the mount. 

In the spring, our Saviour went into the fields, arid sat 
down on a mountain, and made that discourse which is re- 
corded in St. Matthew, and which is full of observations 
arising from the things which offered themselves to his 
sight: for. 

When he exhorted his disciples to trust in God, he bade 
them behold " the fowls of the air, which were then flying 
about them, and were fed by divine providence, though 
they did not * sow,' nor ' reap,' nor ' gather into bams/ 
he bade them take notice of the lilies of the field ^, which 
were then blown, and were so beautifully clothed by the 



pose. The writers of the New Testament stand remarkably clear from 
this Imputation. 

• See H. More*s Theol. Works, b. vii. ch. 12, &c, 

• In speaking ^ pro re nata/ 

• Solomon^ says he^ qv irBpu^aXsro iis h tot'thn. 
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same power, and yet toiled not^ like the husban^en, ^o 
were then at work. 

Being in a place whence they had a wide prospect of a 
cultivated land, he bade them observe how God caused the 
sun to shine, and the rain to descend upon the fields and 
gardens, even of the wicked and ungrateful ; and he con- 
tinued to convey his doctrine to them under rural images, 
q)eaking of good trees and corrupt trees, of knowing 
them by their fruits, of wolves in sheep's clothing, of 
grapes not growing upon thorns, nor figs on thistles, of 
the folly of casting precious things to dogs and swin^, of 
good measure pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over * ' 

Speaking at the same time to people, many of whom 
were fishermen, and lived much upon fish, he says, * What 
man of you will give his son a serpent, if he ask a fish f 
Therefore, when he said in the same discourse to hi& (&- 
dples, * Ye are the light of the world ; a city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid ;' it is probable that he pointed to a 
city within their view, situated upon the brow ofahilK: 
and when he called them * the salt of the earth,* he alluded 
perhaps to the husbandmen who were manuring the 
ground ^ t and when he compared every person who ob- 
served his precepts to a man who built an house upon a 
rock, which stood firm, and every one who slighted his 

* Matt. vii. 1. and Luke vi. 38. 

y A few points towards the north appears that which thej call ' tb^ 
mount of the Beatitudes/ a small rising, from which our blessed Sa- 
viour delivered his sermons. Not far from this little hifl is the city 
Saphet, supposed to be the antient Bethulia : it stands upon a very 
eminent and conspicuous mountain, and is seen far and near. May^»^ 
not suppose that Christ alludes to this city in those words ; * A city set 
on a hill/ &c. MaundrelFs Journey to Jerusalem. 

Jemsalera, Nazareth, &c. stood upon hills. 

* With dung, or with ashes, which abound with salts, or with which 
perhaps salt was mixed. ' Sale conspersa sterilescunt,* says Grotius, 
* unde loca devota et humanis ademta usibus sale conspergi solebant. 
Too much salt may render the earth unfruitful j but a Mtk of it bjj * 
contrary elfect : and I am told that salt is often used in maaaring. Vir« 
gil, Geor. }. igs. 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes^ 
£t nitro prius, et nigra perfundere amurca^ 
Grandior at foetus siliquis fallacibus esset. 
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words to a man who built his house upon the sand, which 
was thrown down by the winds and floods ; when he used 
this comparison, it is not improbable th^t he had before his 
eyes houses standing upoii high ground, and houses in the 
valley in a ruinous condition, which had been destroyed by 
inundations. 

Going from Bethany to Jerusalem, with his disciples, as 
they passed over a mountain he said, * If ye shall say to this 
' mountain. Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, it 
ghall be done *.' 

He spake a parable concerning a nobleman who went 
into a far country to receive a kingdom ^, alluding to that 
which had happened to Archelaus ^. 

When he says, ^ The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship, over them, and they that exercise authority upon them 
are called Benefactors \* he alludes to. the vanity of some 
wicked princes in those times ^, who were * magnifici 

* Matt. xxi. 21. ^ Luke xix. 12. 

^ Christus banc suam parabolam desumsit ex more regum ejus aevi, 
qui beneficio imperatorum regnabant^ potius quam jure natalitium^ 
quales ab Herode Magno In Judaea fiierant. Non poterant diadema 
ramere, nisi jussu eorurti qui Roraae rerum potiebantur. Herodes ille 
loDginquum iter suscepit^ ut regnum Judaeae ab Antonio im])etraret, nee 
^stra 5 ivit enim ex Judaea Romam, ut docet Josephus^ Ant. Jud. xiv. 
25, 26. atque inde, r-ijv fiaG't>Jsiay TtapoiXx^Mv, accepto regno, in Ju* 
daeam rediit. Iteram iter suscepit, ut sibi a Caesare regnum confirma- 
retur, ut idem bistoricus docet xv. 10. Idem successores ejus facere 
coacti sunt, quod ab eodem scriptore discere est, xvii. 13. Contra 
hosce legationes interdum a Jndaeis Romam missae, ut ne regnum illis 
conferretur, aut etiam auferretur. Sic Archelaum accusarunt Judaei 
apud Caesarem, Romae, per legatos. Hinc intelligimus rationem, ob 
quam ita parabola concepta est. Arcbelaus, exempli causs^, erat bomo 
ivysv^S, natus quippe ab Herode. Idem abiit in regionem longinquam* 
(in Italiam) accipere sibi regnum (Judaeae) et reverti (in Judaeam). 
Cives vero, qui eum oderant^ mJserunt legationem post ilium, di- 
centes (apud Ccesarem) nolumus hunc fegnare super nos 5 quod 
son potuerunt tamen impetrare. Itaque rediit, accepto regno^ 
i^y»PX^ay irapaXa^cov, ut loquitur Josephus. Deinde de inimicis^^^ 
qui Doluerant eum regnare super se^ gravem ultionem sumsit. Cle- 
licus. 

* Lukexxii. 25. 

* Haec fuit inanis gloria prtncipum illius aevi, ut 'Evspyefwv vel 
* Benefactorum ' cognomen ambirent, eo ipso tempore, quo tyrannice 
populotf regebant 5 populique proinde adulationis caussa titulum hunc in^ 
tos conferebant, aut ut levis beneficii gratiam referrent. Principes idco . 
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latrones/ and deserved the title of robbers much better 
tlian 6{ benefactors. 

WhcM tha woman of Samaria wondered that he should 
ask water of her \ he took occasion to t'epresent his doc- 
trine under the image of ' living water,' or water which 
flows from a spring. 

When he was by the sea-shore, he spake three parables 
to the people concerning a sower ^5 because it was thea 
probably seed-time, as others have observed. 

At the time of the Passover, alluding to it, he says, 
* He that heareth my wOrd' is passed ' from death unto 

When he spake of the fig-tree which had borne no fruit 
for three years, and was to be cut down if it produced none 
the next year*, iie alluded, perhaps, to the time that he had 
^nt in preaching to the Jews, as well as to their obstinacy, 
and the punishment which would follow it. 

' Christ arid his forerunner John, in their parabolical 
discourses, were wont to allude to things present. The 
old prophets, when they would describe things emphatically, 
did not only draw parables from things which offered them- 
selves, as from the rent of a garment^, from the Sabbatic 
year^, from the vessels of a potter"^, but also, when 
objects were wanted, they supplied them by their own 
actions, as by rending a garment", by shooting ^ by 
making bare their body p, by imposing significant names 



urbibus congiaria dividebant, aut eas gedificiis publicis ornabant, aliaque 
siinilia faciebaiit j nee tantum in regno suo, sed etiam apud vicmos. 
Ita se gesserat Herodes Magnus, non tantuni in Judaea et vicinia, sed 
etiam in media Grjecia, ut Atlienis, Lacedaemone, Olympiae, aliisque 
in oppidis, ut docet Josephus, Bell. Jud. i. 16. Exstat etiamnum 
Athenis — inscriptio basi statuae, ut videtur, insculpta in honorem 
Berenicae. reginae, de qua Act. xxv. in qua cam vocant Athenienses 
^lou\ixv hepsvUyjv ^aG-iXKra-ocv iJ.ByxKfjv ^iouXlov 'Aypltrira /SacriXfo;; 
^jynrepay xai rj^syiXcov fiocfriXsx'v kuepys'TuJy rr^g itoXsw; fxyov(7V. 
Cemitur idem titulus in nunimis antiquis in multos principes coUatus.— 
Clericus. 

*" Job. iv. ' Isai. xxxvii. 

K Matt. xiii. "* Jer. xviii. 

*» Joh.v.24./x£rai^£oTjx£y.Grotius. " 1 Kings xi. 

» Luke xiii. ^ 2 Kings xiii. 

^ 1 Sam. XV. p Isai. xx. 
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on thdr sons^, by hiding a girdle in the bankfi of Eu* 
phrates % by breaking a potter's vessel % by putting on fet- 
ters and yokes S by binding a book to a stone, and casting 
them both into Euphrates", by besieging a painted dty % 
by dividing their hair into three parts*, by making a 
chain y^ by carryii^ out household stuff like a captive and 
tremblhig^ By such kind of types the prophets loved to 
speak. And Christ, being endued with a nobler pro-> 
phetic spirit than the rest, excelled also in this way of 
speaking ; yet not so as to speak by his own actions, that 
vrzs less grave and decent, but to turn into parables such 
things as offered themselves. On occasion of the harvest 
approaching, he admonishes his disciplesr once and again of 
the spiritual harvest *. Seeing the lilies of the field, he 
admonisbes his disciples about gay clothing^. In allusion 
to the present season of fruits, he admonishes his disciples 
about knowing men by their fruits ^. In the time of the 
Pdssover, when trees put forth leaves, he bids his disciples 
learn a parable from the figrtree : when its branch is yet 
tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that sununer is 
nigh \ &c. The same day, alluding to both the season of 
the year, and to his passion, which was to be two days 
after, he formed a parable of the time of the fruits ap^ 
preaching, and the murdering of the heir^ Alluding at 
the same time both to the money-changers whom he had 
newly driven out of the temple, and to his passion at hand, 
he made a parable of a nobleman going into a far country 
to receive a kingdom and return, and delivering his, goods 
to his servants, and at his^ return condemning the slothful 
servant, because he put not his money to the exchangers K 
Being near the temple, where sheep were kept in folds to 
be sold for the sacrifices, he spake many things parabolir 
cally of sheep, of the^ shepherd, and of the door of th« 

< Isai. viii. Ho«. t * Ezech. xii. 

^ Jer, xiii. * John iv. 35 .Matt. ix. S/* 

* Jer. xix. "^ Matt. vi. 28. 

* Jer, xxvii, c Matt. vii. l6. 

^ Jer. li. d Matt. xxiv. 32. Luke xxi. 29. 

* Ezech. iv. «^ Matt. xxi. S3. • ^ 

* Ezech. V. ' f Matt. xxv. 14. Luke xiiu 12. 
y £z«ch. vii. 

\ou I. K 
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sheep-fold; and discovers that he alluded to the sheep- 
folds which were to be hired in the market-place, by speak- 
ing of such folds as a thief could not enter by the door, 
nor the shepherd himself open, but a porter Opened to the 
shepherd ^. Being in the mount of Olives, a place so fer- 
tile ^hat it could not want vines, he spake many things 
mystically of the husbandman, and of the vine and its 
branches ^. Meeting a blind man, he admonished of spi- 
ritual blindness*. At the sight of little children, he de- 
scribed once and again the innocence of the elect ^. Know- 
ing that Lazarus was dead and should be raised again, he 
discoursed of the resurrection and life eternal K Hearir(g 
of the slaughter of some whom Pilate had slain, he ad- 
monished of eternal death "^. To his fishermen he spake 
of fishers of men, and composed another parable about 
fishes ^ Being by the temple, he spake of the temple of 
his body ^ At supper he spake a parable about the mys- 
tical supper to come in the kingdom of heaven p. On occa- 
sion of temporal food, he admonished his disciples of 
spiritual food, and of eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood mystically ^. When his disciples wanted bread, he 
bade them beware of the leaven of the Pharisees ^ Being 
desired to eat, he answered that he had other meat^ In 
the great day of the feast of tabernacles, when the Jews, 
as their custom was, brought a great quantity of waters 
from the river Siloah into the temple, Christ stood and 
cried, saying. If any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink ^ He that believeth in me, out of his belly shall flow 
rivets of living waten The next day, in allusion to the 
servants who by reason of the Sabbatical year were newly 
set free, he said. If ye continue in my word, the truth 
shall make you free : which the Jews . understanding 
literally with respect to the present manumission of servants^ 
answered. We be Abraham's seed, and were neyer in 

K Jdbn X. 4. 3. • John ii. ig, 

* Matt. xxvi. 30.Joh.xiv.51.xv. p Luke xiv. 

« John ix. 39. ^ *? John vi. 27. 53. 

^ Matt, xviii.2. xix. 13. ^ Matt. xvi. 6. 

^ John xi. 25, '^. •» John iv. 31. 

. .<» Lnke xiji. I. * John vii. 37. See also Grotnis* 

• Matt, iv, JIO. xiii. 4/. , .1 
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bondage to any man : how sayest thou. Ye shall be made 
free ^ ?•— And I doubt not but diverse other parables were 
formed upon several occasions, the history of which we have 
not.' Sir Isaac Newton ^. 

* Observing the fruits of the earth, he instructs them to 
judge of men by their fruits, and not to be themselves un- 
fruitful under all the means of grace \ Taking notice ox 
their behaviour at a feast, he first gives general advice 
therein both to the master and his guests, and from thence 
brings them to the consideration of a better entertainment, 
to which they were all invited, but of which few amongst 
them would render themselves worthy y. From outward 
washing he leads them to the purifying of the heart, and 
cleansing the affections^. From tasting of the fruit of the 
vine after the Paschal supper, to the celebration of an 
eternal festival of freedom, rest, and happiness in another 
world*. From salt he takes occasion to acquaint them 
with the nature of their office, which was, to season the 
minds of men, and keep them from the contagion of this 
world, as well as give them a true taste and^ relish for thQ 
enjoyments of his kingdom; and at the same time reminds 
them of the absolute necessity for their duly executing this 
tkeir office : otherwise, instead of being the best, the purest, 
and most useful, they would biecome the most worthless, 
and incurable, and contemptible among mankind ^. 1 hose 
that were fishers he teaches how to catch men ; and shows 
them how far this would resemble their former employ^ 

" Johnviii. 

* See Mr. Whiston's Remarks on Sir Is. N. ch. ix. in his Six Dis- 
sertations. 

* Matt. vii. 16. Luke vi. 43. r Luke xiv. 7. 16. 

* John xiii. 8. 

* Matt. xxvi. 29. Luke xxii. 17> IS. Exoccasione vini conspicui 
ct proprie dlcti Christus docet discipulos se non amplius celebraturum 
cum iis ullam liberationera, nisi postremam illam qua ex omnibus 
malis resurrectione Jiberabuntur. Describit coelestem illam hilaritatem 
! potlone vini,* non taptiim quiahujus rei incidit mentio,paullopostquam 
vmum bibisset j sed quia ' bibere vinum ' in Scriptura perinde est ac 
€onvivari, felicitas vero sub imagine convivii describitur. Addit ' vi- 
num* hoc fore * novum,* quiaapostoli antea nunquam banc felici catena 
gustaverint. Saepe Christus a rebus corporeis ad spirituales transiens eas 
iisdem vocibus exprimit. Clericus in Matt, xxvi. Zc^. 

^ Mark ix. 50. Luke xiv. 34. 
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ment, in taking of all kinds, both bad and good, Vfhkh 
were at first inseparable, but would at length be carefully 
distinguished from . each other *^. Seeing the money- 
changers^^ he exhorts his disciples to lay out their several 
talents to the best advantage/*. Upon the appearance of 
summer in the trees before him, he points out as evident 
signs of his approaching kingdom ^ At the season of 
fruits, he puts the Jews in mind that the time was come 
when some would be expected from them, in return for all 
the labour that had been bestowed upon them ; and inti- 
mates the judgment that would shortly overtake all such 
among them as were found unprofitable *. Upon hearing 
of some that were killed by the fall of a tower, and others 
put to death by the Roman governor in the midst of their 
sacrifices, he guards them against all misconstruction and 
rash censure in such cases, exhorts them all to take warn- 
ing by these punishments, and foretells the general de- 
struction of suchTis would not be persuaded to it'; and 
which should be the more distinguishable, as coming with 
the very same circumstances ^. From the temple before 
him, he points to that of his body, which was most pro- 
perly so called from the Divinity residing in him ^. In 
like manner I conceive him laying his hapd on Peter, when 
he spake these words. Upon this rock^ &c. From 
Herod's unadvisedly leading his army out to meet the king 
of Arabia, who came against him with superior forces^ and 
defeated him, a lesson is laid dovm to all who entered on . 
the Christian warfare, that they should first \yell weigh and 
carefully compute the difficulties that attended it, before 
they were engaged in a matter of such consequence^. 
From the robberies which were more particularly frequent 
in that age, he forms a beautiful story of a certain traveller, 
who fell among thieves V &c. Dr. Law's Discourse on thfe 
Life of Christ; 



''■ Luke V. 10. Mark i. 17. Matt. xiii. 4/. 

^ jVIatt. XXV. 27. Luke xix. 23. 45. 

^ Luke xxi. 2y. Matt. xxiv. 32. 

' Matt. xxi. 33. Luke xiii. 6, k Luke. xiii. 1. 

^ John ii. 19. » Matt, xvi. 18. 

^ Luke xiv. 31. 

J Luke X. 30. Vid, Cletic. ib. ver. 36. 
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Of these observations concerning the style and genius 
of our Saviour's discourses, the following uses may be 
tnade^ 

We may conclude that the writers of the gospel have 
given us always the substance, often the words, of our 
Lord's sermons. They did not invent discourses, and 
ascribe them to him ; as Plato, who is justly supposed to 
have often given his own thoughts and words to his master 
§ocrates ; and as Greek and Latin historians never scrupled 
to do, who introduce the great men of whom they write, 
wiaking long harangues, of which they never uttered one 
word. If they had followed this method, they would pro- 
bably have made for him discourses exhorting to virtue 
and dissuading from vice, in general terms ; it would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
BO many allusions to time and place, and to other little 
occurrences*, which nothing besides the presence of the 
objects could suggest "\ 

We may also plainly see in the discourses of Jesus Christ 
his great design, which was to instruct. Therefore he 
conveys knowledge in a familiar way ; he adapts his lan- 
guage to his hearers : he speaks to their eyes, and to their 
€ars ; he choosey images and comparisons which would strike 
^hem most powerfully, and make a lasting hiipression upon 
their minds. 

The words of Jesus Christ being thus supposed to be 
genuine, )ve may from theiji not unreasonably conclude 
ihat he was a prophet sent from God for the benefit of 
mankind. 

In his discourses appear a profound veneration of AU 
fnighty God, an earnest desire of promoting his honour, 
noble and just senlimems of his pouer, wisdom, goodness, 

"» Mr. Huber remaiique fort bien, qu*il paroit^ par toutes leg cir^cou- 
stances dujugementde Pilate, qiii^ toutes les regies du droit Romain y 
furent exactement observees ^ et que cela peut nous convaincre dc la 
verite de cette histoire. Des gens du petit jjeuple parmi les Juif», tels 
qu*ctoient les ciangelisles, ne pouvoient pas etre si bien instruits de 
cela 5 et s'ils n'avoient vu la chose, ou s'ils ne Tavoient apprise de te- 
moins oculaires, ils n*auroient jamais pu la raconter, comme ils ont 
frits, sans dire quelque chose qui se trouveroit: pontraire -X Tusage des 

Euvemeurs, dans les provinces Romaines. Le Clerc, Bibl. Ace, et 
od, torn, xiii, p. 100. See also Huber. Dissertat. 
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justice, and providence, and a submisave resignation to his 
will under great afBictions. 

From them may be gathered a system of most pure and 
strict morality, the observance of which, as our Lord de- 
clares, would expose his followers to many iuconveniences 
and much ill usage, and should not be fully recompensed 
before the next state. 

In them are seen his prudoice and wisdom in exposing 
superstition and hypocrisy, in inducing men to repentance, 
sometimes by amiable representations of God's mercy, 
sometimes by awful declarations of his justice, and in shun* 
ning ostentation and applause. 

In them appear charity, condescension, affability, love 
and pity to mankind. 

From his discourses we may conclude that his behaviour 
was suitable to them ; for, if his deeds had contradicted his 
words, he would have been despised, and could have made 
no disciples. 

Jt was well observed by Origen °, that amongst the many 
slanders which had been forged and uttered against Jesus 
by Jews and Gentiles, none had dared to accuse him of 
having offenced in the slightest degree against purity and 
chastity, and that spite and calumny itself had spared that 
part of his character. 

From his discourses, therefore, and his behaviour, as 
they are recorded in the gospels, we may conclude that 
he W£s, as he declared himself to be, the Son of God. If 
we should suppose him to have been an impostor and a 
false prophet, a character would arise full of such contra- 
diction and inconsistency, of such prudence and folly, of 
such knowledge and ignorance, of such goodness an4 
wickedness, as never appeared in the world before or 
since. 

Another proof which the writings of the New Testament 
aiford of their own authority, arises from the prophecies 
contained in them. We find there predictions of the 
destruction of JerusalQn\, and of the conversion of th^ 



ycvrgf , Se^vvrjvrai KateiTrs?/, w$ Tcav to ry%ov inoXaciocs Tcav it «^*y^^ 
'^'^'jTntiiyw, Contr. Cels. iii. p. 13Z. 
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Oendks by the speedy and extensive propagation of tjie 



VI. If we ,should suppose that the writers of the New 
Tesf:ament had no extraordinary assistance from God in 
composing their books and epistles, the prophetic . part^ 
ezce^ed, the truth of the Christian religion in geaecal 
naight still be proved ; there would still be sufficient evidence 
that Christ came from God to teach men to live soberly^ 
righteously, and piously, that he wrought miracles, that be 
dftsd and rose again, that his apostles received supernatural 
powers by which they were enabled to propagate the gospd. 

The writers of the New Testament were apostles, or 
companions of the apostles, who bad conversed With Christy 
who spent their time in converting men to the Christian 
religion, and in presiding over the Church ; who preached 
a more perfect morality than had been taught before ; who 
jUved suitably to their own doctrines, and many of whom 
laid down their lives in testimony of the truth. Conse* 
quently we may esteem them honest men and faithful 
liistorians. But since an honest man may possibly mis* 
take, not indeed in facts which he affirms to be true upon 
his own knowledge, but in inferences from those feicts, 
in precepts and doctrines, or in delivering the sentiments 
of others, if we can say no more in behalf of the writers of 
the New Testament, their authority will be only human; 
There seems requisite something besides a good life and a 
mind purified from passion and prejudice, to qualify them 
to be the first teachers of a new revelation, namely, a di- 
vine assistance, which we call inspiration. 

How far, and in what degree the apostles were inspired, 
is not easy to determine, nor, consequently, necessary 
to be known. Thus much we may affirm, that they were 
assisted of God ^ to give us a faithful account of the things 
which we ought to believe and to perform, that \^e may 
obtain eternal life p. 



^ Spiritus sanctus apostolos et evangelistas confirmavit In doctrina 
evangelica : in cseteris rebu8^ ut hominibus^ reliquitquae sunt hominum. 
£rrotius ad Act. vii. 3. 

p Tlie divine Providence bath not judged it proper to conduct us to 
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For (L) The apostles had a promise of divine assistance 
upon certain occasions. * When they deliver you up/ 
says Christ, ^ take no diought how or what ye shall speak ; 
for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.' Whence we may reason dius : 
If the apostles were to receive from the Holy Ghost a ddU 
to «>eak what was proper when they appeared in public 
to defend Christianity, we may suppose that they wcr« 
guided by the same Spirit in their writings ; because this 
was of greater importance, and more worthy of the divine 
Interposition. By speaking justly they might confute ^me 
adver^iries, preserve themselves and their religion from the 
contempt of their hearers, and convert and confirm that 
part of the assembly which had good dispositions ; but 
their writings were designed for the service not of four 
or five hundred men, but of all ages and nations. 

(^.J Our Saviour promfeed his apostles that the Holy 
Ghost diould continually alMde with them, that he should 
lead them into all truth, and that in particular he should 
bring to their remembrance whatsoever Christ had said 
unto them ; which will appear to have been necessary, if 
ure consider that the gospds consist, in a great measure, 
of the discourses of Christ, that Christ conversed with 



etenxd life by operating irresistibly upon our Iieart^ or by offering 
invincible evidence to our understanding, or by securing us from all 
mistake, 6r by delivering us from all doubt. Thp first teachers d 
Cbristiapity were not appointed to publish an edition or translation oi tba 
C^ Testameat, which fhouki oorrect every little transposition, &c., 
that had entered intq it, nor to explain every prophecy and solve every 
difficulty contained in it, nor to give a catalogue of all the sacred book* 
extant in tlieir time, nor tp pxpbin some things whiA themselves have 
delivered obscurely and in part, nor to write books in which thers 
should be nothing hard to be understood^ and of uncertain signification. 
The divine Wisdom has not judged it i^ecessary to preserve the copies 
erf the New Testament from the errors of transcribers aud translators, 
or to raise up a succession of prophets to determine the controversies 
arising in the chprch. But the great truths of natural and revealed r^i? 
gion, and the great duties of lifb, and the divine power, wisdom, and 
goodnessof Jesus Christ, and the miraculous and prq)hetic testimony 
of the Holy Gboat, and the sacred authority of the i^o^es, are cleanly 
taught ia the Scriptures, and supported witli an evidence sufficient to 
satisfy a rational inquirer, Fpr those w hom this evidence will not mov^ 
Gpd \m inwided no xemedy. 
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ihetti at least for three years^ that they had at that time 
very imperfect notions oi the religion which he came to 
teach, and pf the office to which they should be appoint- 
ed ; smd that, in all probability, they had not collected ma- 
ierials for the gospels % or set down his discourses, whilst he 
was with them. 

(S.) Our Lord told his disciples that they were not 
thai disposed to rteceive and understand some truths which 
the Holy Ghost should afterwards reveal to them ; and the 
apostles have taught us some things which are not to be 
found in the gospels, or are not clearly delivered there ; 
as the design and the abolition of the ceremonial law, 
tcertain relative duties, and some particulars concerning the 
worship of God and the regulation of Chxistian societies or 
churches. 

It is therrfore a vain distinction which some have at- 
tempted to make between the precepts or doctrines oi 
Christ, and those of the apostles, as if less regard were to 
be paid to the latter than to the fonner. Our Saviour 
seeiiis plainly to equal the apostles to himself, as teachers, 
commands all men to receive them, to hear them, and to 
pay the same deference to them as to him. 

(4.) Lastly, the apostles ', upon several occasions, affirm 
that they had an extraordinary guidance of the Holy Spiiit ; 
they declare that they had recdved their doctrines not 
from men, but from Jesus Christ, and that every one who 
pretended to inspiration must acknowledge this, or ought 
to ^ass for an impostor, if he owned it not. They say 
that they had the mind of Christ ; they call their doctrine 
the word of God and of Christ, the commandment of God 
«nd of the Lord, the wisdom of God, the wisdom which 
God had revealed to them by his Spirit, and words which 
the Holy Ghost had taught them, the testimony of God, 
the Gospel of God, by which men should be judged: 
they assert that they are of God, that he who knoweth 

*i When Christ, afler his resurrection, seat forth his apostles, he 
gave then^ no command to write. 

' Rom. ii. 16, 1 Cor. ii. 7. 10. 13, 13. xiv. 37. Ephes. iii. 3.5. 
iTheas. ii, 13. iv. 15. 1 Joh. iv. G, &c. See Whitby, Gen. Pret 
voLi. 
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God Jieareth them, and that he who heareth them not is 
not of God» 

VII. It cannot be denied that the Scriptures' are often 
€ft)scure and difScult, as for example, where the subject is 
prophecy or controversy, where words and phrases are 
used which are not to be found in other authors, and are 
now become of uncertain signification ; and where doctrines 
are revealed not fully, but in part. Besides the obscurity 
arising from the subject and the style, the Scriptures have 
©iher difficulties common to all books which are very an» 
tlent and written in dead languages. 

But many parts of the Scriptures are clear, and par- 
ticularly those whidi relate to morality ', to practical re- 
ligion. 

When we say that the Scriptures are clear in many 
places, the meaning is, that they will be clear to those who 
lake tl^^ proper methods to understand them, and seek 
instruction, and pray to God for direction and assistance^ 
and are desirous to obey and please him. 

Persons of dispositions equally good, will understand 
more or less of the Scriptures according to their several 
capacities and opportunities"; and that degree of know-* 
ledge which in the poor and illiterate were highly com- 

* There are those to whom nothing of tliis kind is obscure^ and 
vd\o determine the most difficult points without hesitation j happy, io 
never feeling the uneasiness of doubt and suspense, 

' Felices errore suoT 

But in some danger of being elated witii pride j as the ears of com 
which are emptiest carry their heads tlie highest. 

* In lis quae unicuique necessaria sunt creditu, speratu, fectu, valde 
est perspicua Scrlptura. In ceteris quanta opus sit cognitione lin* 
guarum, coUatione versionum, quanto labore, experti sunt veteres, el 
nunc expe/iuntur qui in eo desudant. Grotius, Annot. ad Consult.. 
Cassand. 

. " They who say that human leaniing is of no use in religion, are no 
more to be disputed witli than the honest man in Horace, 

' Qui se credebat miros audi re tragoedos. 
In vacuo laetus sesso;r plausorque theatro.'' 

He who strives and e:<i)ects to convince and alter such persons, either 
under values his time and pains, or overvalues his abilities* 

* Sola bcripturaruni ars est,* says Jerome, * quara sifci omnes passing 
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mendable, would be gross and vicious ignorance in those 
of higher rank, of more leisure, learning, and abilities. 

The ignorance of some persons in matters of religion is 
astonishing; and the only excuses which can be offered 
for it, namely, want of capacity, or want of leisure ^, are 
often groundless : for the knowledge required of every 
person caimot be greater than* his abilities ; and the abilities 
of many persons are greater than they think \ The mi- 
derstanding must be exercised before its strength can be 
known, and by exercise it may. be improved beyond 
imagination ; and as to Idsure y, there are few, even of 
those who are engaged in a laborious way of life, who 
have not many hours which are a burden to them, or are 
consumed in a manner that hurts their souls and their bodies. 

Common people are not to be encouraged to spend that 
time in religious exercises which is due to the care of their 
families, nor to make piety a cloak for la;ziness, nor to be 
contentious about things which they understand not ; but 
if they would bestow a seventh part of their time and of 
their industry in the improvement of their hearts and minds, 
and in religious meditations, they would find their advan- 
tage in it many ways ; tliey would probably avoid several 
sins which ruin them even in this world ; they would be 
more honest, more sober, more civil, and more industrious, 
and consequently meet with more encouragement and kind- 
ness from their superiors 5 they would find more divine assist- 
aiice, more comfort, more peace of mind and resignation in 
all circumstances ; and they would not be, what several of 
them now are, guilty of so many faults, and exposed to so 
many evils, that it is hard to say whether they are more 
wicked or more miserable, 

vcndicant 5 banc gari;:ula anus, banc delirus senex, banc sopbista ver- 
bosus, l»anc unwersi praesumunt, laceraut, docent antequam discant.* 
Wbat would be say, 

* Si foret boc nostrum fato dilatus in a&vum ?' 
^ Virorum nugse, negotia vocantur. Augustin, Conf. i. 9. 
* See Locke, Conduct of tbe Understand. § 4. 
y Much business \» no excuse for neglecting bim in wbom we live 
and move and bave our being. Every Cbristian sbould be able to 
apply to himself in a religious sense tbe words of Julius Caesar in Lucan : 
— media inter praelia semper 
Stellarum coelique plagis, superisque vacavi. 
See Epictet. Seatent. 10^^ 103^ 104« p. 141. ed. Relaod. 
2 
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VII. 

THE GOS|»EL CONSIDEftED AS IT IS QRACB AN0 tRUTH, 

Ot» John tells us that grace and truth came by J^U8 Christy 
that he brought them into the world, and that they are 
contained in the revelation of God's .will) of which he waa 
the author* 

L The gospel is frequently. called grace; and this word 
hath several meanings, all of which may be applied to the 
gospel. 

1. The word grace, in its most obvious acceptation, 
means favour, favour flowing from mercy and beneficeace> 
to which the person who receives it can make no claim, 
as of right. In this sense the gospel is most particularly 
and emphatically grace in all and every part of it, it is a 
gift of God wliich we could not in any manner be said to 
ideserve. 

2. The gospel is grace as it promiseth to repenting ^ 
ners not only an exemption from punishment^, but a 
resurrection to eternal happiness ; and our Saviour showed 
so much tenderness and lenky, and gave so much encou* 
ragement to all in whom he discovered dispositions towards 
amendment, that he drew upon himself, from the censo-» 
rious Jews, the opprobrious name of the friend of sinners 
and of publicans ^ ; a name which he was very willing to 

» It was an unreasoiiable objeetton made to Christianity by Julian in 
IiisCasars, and by Celsus in Orig. iii. p. 147. that by offering par^a 
to repenting sinners, it favoured immorality, and set open the kingdom 
of heaven to vice and folly. Zosimus ii. p. 61 , insinuates the same 
thing, and says that Constantine had recourse to Christianity after the 
Pagan priests had tc^ him that their religion afforded no pui^gation for 
9uch heinous crimes as he had committed. See Phileleuth. LipsieoSf P* "• 
p* 20. 

* Uiyrss nkuSvcLi tivtss fiiff')v ipirayss, 

* Quot publicani^ tot raptpres.! 

See Digest. 1. xxxiz. tit. iv. 12. The emperor Vespaajafi's fethcr 
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accept, declaring that he came Into the wof Id for the sak^ 
of such persoQs, and that the business of his life was to seek 
and save them, 

Repentance is, indeed, a duty of natural religion, and 
reason gives us hopes that it may be advantageous to us. 

For, as it is certain that sin is evil and detestable, and 
displeasing to God, it is no less evident that to confess and 
dislike and condemn our faults, to avoid them &>r the 
Aiture, to amend whatsoever is blameable in our conduct^ 
to practise the duties which we have neglected, are actions 
good in themselves and acceptable to God, and therefore 
cannot be unprofitable to us. 

Besides, we find ourselves able to change, as from better 
to worse, so from worse to better ^ Now certainly it is 
not to no purpose that we enjoy this power. It seems 



was an exception to this proverb, who was at the same time a publican 
and a man of honour, ^nd of whom Suetonius relates, — — ' publicam 
quadragesimae in Asia egit. Manebantque imagines a civitatibus ei 
positae cum hoc titulo, KaAcc^ rr^Xcynja-ayr*.' Vespas. 1. 

^ This freedom neither excludes the divine assistance, nor renders 
it unnecesiary : man unquestionably receives all his powers from his 
Maker, and continually stands in need of his aid, for the performance of 
Jiis duty. 

If we can neither think nor act otherwise than we do, or, rather, if we 
cannot act, in a trae sense, but are actuated by something external, we 
mufit be just what we are, and power and choice belong not to us. Let 
us be concerned about nothing, if our concern signify notliing : so ad- 
vise» tlie poet and fetalist 5 

' Solvite, mortales, animos, curasque levate, 
Totque supervacuis vitam deplete querelis. 
Fata regunt oxbem, certa stant omnia lege.* * 

Manilius, iv. 13. 

But tlie advice seems to come with an ill grace from a fatalist, an«l 
men might return the poet this answer upon his own principles ; 

* Desine nos monitis, vates, illudere vanis -, 
Hoc quoque fat;ile est, tristes ef!undere questus 
IncassCun^ et curls nil proticientibus angi.* 

' Homo,' as Grotius well observes, ' solus ad imaginem Dei conditus . 
dic^tur, hoc est, mente lib^roque aibitrio praf»ditus, quod fundamentum 
est dominationis ipsius in caeteras creaiuras. Non potest enim. rerum 
aliarum esse dominus, qui suarum ^ctionum do'minus iron sit.' De Sa- 
tisfect. 
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therefore probable that God, who made us beings capable? 
of amendment, will show some favour to us, if for the time 
to come we carefully endeavour to deserve it. 

To this may be added the consideration of the great 
goodness of God. We account it commendable in men to 
, forgive offences, when the offender owns his fault, and 
offers such reparation as he is able to make, and changes 
his behaviour. But God must surpass us in goodness no 
less than in all other perfections. 

The same favourable conclusions may also be drawn 
firom the weakness of human nature, which, though it be 
ao excuse for stubborn disobedience, yet seems to render 
the penitent proper objects of divine mercy. If man were 
not a creature exposed to many violent temptations, frail, 
and easily seduced, certainly some would be found of un- 
spotted innocence and integrity. But it is evident that the 
very best offend in many things. We must therefore con- 
clude, either that God requires unsinning obedience, and 
will spare none of the race of mankind, (which cannot be 
supposed,) or that he will not be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss. 

Lastly, the end and design of punishment is to be 'con- 
sidered. To punish for revenge, and only that the offender 
niay become miserable, is a conduct unworthy of a good 
''and wise being. Punishment should be inflicted either 
for the profit and amendment of the offender ^, or for the 
good of the whole, or for both. But if God should punish 
repenting sinners very rigorously, and never pardon them, 
nothing useYul could arise from their sufferings ; not their 
own amendment, nor the improvement of their fellow- 
credtures, who could only be temiied and driven to despair 
by such examples. 

These seem to be the suggestions of human reason left 
to itself, concerning the profitableness of repentance and 
reformation.' But the utmost that a man can conclude 
vrithout the assistance of revelation i6, that it shall be 
much better for him in a future state, if he amend his 

^ Plato, de Leg; ix. et xi. Gorg. et Protag. p. 324. .De Rep* ^^• 
p. 3Sa Seneca, de Clem. i. 16. A. Gellius, vi. 14. Clemens Ahi' 
Strpm. y V p- 7^4 et p. 794. 
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life, ttian if he continue wicked. Thus far reason goes, 
and no further. 

But though repentance be, as we have observed, a part 
of natural religion, yet ft seems to have been little prac- 
tised by many of the Gentiles. Amendment of life is a 
comely and commendable thing \ and the Pagans certainly 
approved it ; but that part of repentance which is a reli- 
gious sorrow, an acknowledgment of past offences to God 
our maker and governor, and prayers ' to him to forgivi? 
them, the Gentiles seem in a great measure to have over- 
looked, both in the course of their life, and at the close 
ofit^ 

The Law of Moses, appointed expiations and sacrifices 



^ Referamur illuc, unde non decuit prius 
Abire ; vel nunc casta repetatur fides. 
Nam sera nunquam est ad bonos raores via. 
Quern pcEnitet peccasse, paene est innocens. 

Seneca, Agamemn. 

Aoyos — op6w$ Yiyvoiro TjUav, itooayof^ivwv 4^l<rraa-^xt idixi roi^ das* 
ticri rpoitwy rwv avrcvv ei; roy^ svtrejSsls. ' Sermo — recte sequitur, qui 
impiis omnibus praedicet^ ut a suis moribus ad pietatem sese convertaut.' 
Plato, de Leg. x. 

When a man has taken ill courses, says Cebes, he becomes miserable 
for. the remaining part of his life, unless Repentance interposes ; by whosQ 
friendly assistance he is saved, and made happy. Toy Xoiitoy 0ioy jiara- 
crTpi(pEi h TTac'/j KOLKO^cxJi/.oyloc, dv />c)j Msroiyoia avtuj oiito rrig rv'/r^g 
cvyxyrT^o-yj, — slra, — I'Coupei cLvroy by. ricy xaxwy,-— [xaJ] o-aJjera*,- xa> 
(hOLKipiog )ia) bv^clIiloov ylyvsrai. — Tabul. Cebet. See also Plata'$ 
Phaedo, p. 1 3. edit. Steph. 

That some Pagans had and have some notions of the efficacy of 
repentance, see in Huet. Alnet. Quaest, ii,> 20. p. 2J5. iii. 14. 369, 
370. , 

« The [Christian] doctrine of repentance Nature never taught in her 
school, neither was it ever found in the books of the learned, &c. John 
Hale^s Serm. on St. Peters fall. • 

The lady in the island Cea, of whom VaL Maximus tells a re- 
markable story, recommended herself, before she drank poison, to the' 
favour of Mercury 5 but we find not that she made any acknowledg- 
ment of sins, orask^ forgiveness of the Gods : ' Turn deiftisis Mercuric 
delibamentis, et invocato nunaine ejus,.ut se piacido itinere in meliorem* 
■edi« inferaae deduceret partem, cupido haustu mortiferam traxit po-* 
tionem.* ii. vi. 8. • 

That this recommendatory prayer to Mercury was not uncommon, 
we may conjecture from. Sophocles, who makes Ajax say, before he falls' 
on hi^ sword, 8<^8. - • -' •- " 
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for some offences; and for some offences it appointed 
none. 

The prophets exhorted sinners in general to return to 
God, and declared that a brok^i and contrite heart God 
would not reject and demise, even where no sacrifices had 
been appointed, of would be accepted by him. But that 
repentance shall open a way for us to eternal life, is clearly 
taught only in the gospel. 



TLKsvpdiv ^/a^pijjavra ruj^s (pxcydvu). 

In Ills Oedipus Colon. 1552. the chorus prays to tlie infernal gods^ 
that they would grant that unhappy prince an easy death and a quiet pas-* 
cage to their dominions : 

Et ^£1x^1$ Ifrrl fj.oi riv dfxvrl ^sov 

'^Evvb^iMy ava^, &c. 

Socrates, holding the cup in his hand, said — ' This however is lawful 
iuad right, to pray to the gods that my departing from this state to another 
may be happy. So I pray, and so be it' — AXX* eu^eo-fla* vi -jroy rolg ^o7^ 
lfe<rrl rs xa) XP^* '^i^ iJ.eroixy)riy njv hisv^e eKsla-e evrv^ yeysardau* 
i ^-Tf Kol eyw 5y;^o/xai rs, kol) ysvoito ravrri, Plato Phaed. 06. 

These prayers were called s^irrjoiot 'gJ%al, as Mr. Forster has o^^• 
served in his note on this passage. 

Peregrinus, sltsv, Aaltjt^ovss fji.y}rpuJoi xa) ifatpujoi, Ss^acis [is eiii^syt^* 
rwirx elircyv, sKTi^ifBv sig ro Ttvp' dixit, O matemi atque patemi dae- 
fnones, suscipite me propitii. Quibus dictis^ in ignem insiliit. Lucianv 
de Mort. Per. 

See the prayer in Euripides, 

2o< rujv itivruty jxg Ji ovt'; 

cited and commended by Clemens Alex. Strom, v. p. 688. and by Cud-. 
, worth, p. 303. The sum of the prayer, says Cudworth, is this, ■ * that 
God would infuse light into tlie souls of men, whereby tliey mi^t be 
enabled to know what is the root from whence all their evils spring, and 
by what means they may avoid them.* If we had the whole context, we 
^uld better judge, whether this were a prayer to be delivered hqm evii 
in genera], or m>m some particular calamity. 

. From a survey of the devotions of the Gentiles it will appear that,. 
$nme instances excepted, there was nothing spiritual in their prayersy 
no tlianksgiving, no request for divine assistance in the performance of 
their duty, no pious sorrow and acknowledgment of their offences. 

Af^er the propagatic^ of tlie Christian religion, we find forms of ado- 
ratidi in some Pagan writers, which are more rational and spiritual than' 
the old hymns and prayers of their ancestors > and we may reasonabl)? 
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3; The gospel is gi^ce, as it promises us^ if we humbly 
and siiiterdy desire it, the divine assistance, which shall 
comfort us in afflictions, and support us under tempta- 
tions, and enable us to work out our salvation, and to 
pass safely through this state of trial to a state of hap- 
piness. 

4. The gbspel may be called grace with respect to the 
manner in which it was revealed. The law^ which was a 
severer institution, was delivered with an awful pomp and 
majesty, that might strike a terror into the people^ and 
work powerfully upon their fears, and extort obedience 
from them by the dread of punishment. But the gospel, 
the covenant of peace, made its appearance with mildness 
and Condescension; It was introduced by the Son of God 
converang familiarly with men, teaching them by his doc- 
trine and example, willing with great patience to bear 
with their imperfections aiid weaknesses, and to guide them 
gently to virtue and knowledge by plain and repeated in- 
structrons. 

5. The gospel is grace, as it contains righteous and 
equitable laws. The duties towards God which it requires 

' of us, are a reasonable service, which we are bound in 
gfatitude to perform. Our duty to our neighbour, as it is 
there laid down, promotes the happiness of mankind, ren- 

suppose that these improveiDeilts arose from the gospeL See Procl 
Hymn, ad Solem, et ad Musas 5 Jamblichv de Myst. iEgypt. § 5. c. 26 j 
Simpl. in Epictet. ad fin. to whom I wish I could add Maximus Tyrius. 
it is pity that be, who on other accounts deserves commendation, should 
have taught that prayer to Grod A^-as superfluous. Disc. 30. See also 
Juvenal x. 34§. and the commentators. 

Seneca says, ' Primus est deorum cultus, deos credere : deinde red- 
dere illis majestatem suam, reddere bonitatem. — ^Vis deos propitiare ? 
bonus esto. Satis illos coluit quisquis imitatus est.' Epist. 95. p. 470. 
But that he di4 not think prayer to be useless and unnecessary, a^ some 
may fancy from these words, will appear from the following places. 
' Nos quoque existimamils vota proficere, salvi vi et potestate fatorum. 
^uaedam enim a Diis immortalibus ita suspensa relicta sunt, ut in bo- 
hum vertant, si admotae Diis preces fuerint, si vota suscepta.* Nat. 
Quaest. ii. 57, ' Itaque nonfat Deus beueficia, — ^non exaudit precan- 
tium voces et undique sublatis in caelum manibus vota facientlum pvi-i 
vata ac publica. Quod profecto uon fieret, nee in hiuic furorem omnes 
mortales consensis^n^ aUocjuendi surda numina et ineflicaces Deos, nisi, 
nossent illorum beiielicia nunc ultro oblata, nunc orantibus data.' D« 
Benef. iv. 4. 

Vol. L L 
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ders us useful ia every station, raises us up friends, and 
makes us pass our days vnth tranquillity and reputation. 
The duty which it teachea us to ourselves tends to moderate 
our unruly passions, and siiA}>due those worst enemies to 
our repose, to preserve our mind quiet, and our under- 
standing clear, and capable of exerting its natural powersr 
These duties it so enjoins and explains, that if any Christian 
be ignorant of them, it must be by his onm wilful and 
great negligence. To the e it adds baptism, and the suppfir 
of the Lord ^, of which the first is performed once, and 
never afterwards repeated^ and the second, as to the fre* 
quency of receiving it, is so far left to our own discretion, 
that it can never interfere with any moral duty, or hinder 
us from performing any thing that is truly profitable and 
commendable. Whatsoever was burdensome in the Law 
of Moses was taken away by the Gospel, which is called 
the law of liberty, as it removed ttiat yoke from the Jews, 
and imposed it not upon the Gentiles. The ceremonial 
ordinances are abolished, and in their stead a plain and 
spiritual worship of God takes place. 

6. The gospel is grace, as it is a gift offered to all, an 
invitation from which none are excluded. It does not, 
like the law of Moses, distmguish one nation from an- 
other ; it is a religion confined in none of its rites to parti- 
cular places and people, but fitted for universal use. 

It is true, indeed, that many nations have been and are 
ignorant of it, and that it has not been published to the 
whole world. God hath not thought proper to acquaint us 
with the reasons why he permits this s, but we may be cer- 
tain that, though we cannot search out all the? ways of 
God, yet perfect wisdom does nothing unfit, and perfect 
goodness nothing unmerciful. We know, and this know- 
ledge is suffici'^nt, that God Is represented in scripture as 
the common Father of mankind, who is good to all his 
creatures, and incapable of prejudice and partiality, and 

*■ Baptism had been ^rt-actised both by Jews and Pagans. ' In multil 
idolornm sactilegis sacris hgptizari homilies perhibeotur.' Augustin«de 
Baptism, vi. 25. . * 

9 Christianity is to be accounted as a favour 5 and for fevours it 
is not necessary to assign any reason^ besides the will of the Bupreooo 
Donor. 
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not willing that any should petish ; that every one shall be 
accepted according to. what he hath, and .not according 
to what he hath not ; that to every one is given a light 
to guide him, and a law, either written or unwrit- 
ten, either revelation or reason, by which he shall be 
judged. 

7. Grace, in some places of the New Testament, means 
those extraordinary powers which the Holy Ghost conferred 
upon the 'apostles and first believers, by which they were 
enabled to convert Jews and Gentiles, and to instruct 
Christians, and to give a sufEcient testimony to the truth of 
the gospel. 

8. Lastly,- grace sometimes means goodness or moral 
virtue. , In this sense the gospel is gKice, as it sets mo- 
rality in a clear light, and enforces the practice of it by the 
best and most effectual motives ; as it produced, when it 
was first preached, a wonderful and happy change in the 
behaviour of those who received it ; and as it continues 
still to make Christians, if not so good as they ought 
to be, yet f?ir better than they would have been with- 
out it. 

It will look like dissimulation and insincerity to pass by 
all argument so often urged against the gospel, as it is 
grace, namely, the doctrine* of future punishments con- 
tained in it 

At this sad thought, say they, all these fair and pleasing 
ideas of heavenly grace and overflowing benevolence seem 
to droop and fade away, and the soul, rather than be ex- 
posed to the bare possibility of undergoing such evils, 
would willingly take refuge in a silent everlasting insensi- 
bility*^, would have chosen not to have been at all, if 
such a choice could be supposed possible, rather than 
to have been called forth into being on such dangerous 
terms. 

That God is good seems to be a suiEcIent answer. At 

*> ' Did I request thee. Maker, from my clay 
To mould me* man ? did I solicit the^ 
From darkness to promote me ? — &c. 
■ Him after all disputes 

Forc-d I abSQlve/ 

Milton^ Par. Lpst, x. 
. L2 
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present, objections must be impertinent, and solirtions^ 
imperfect. Let us wait till the righteous Judge appears, 
and then these and many other difficulties will be re- 
moved. In the mean time we may rest satisfied with this, 
that sin shall neither enjoy an impunity irreconcikable with 
God's justice and majesty, nor endure sufferings inconsis- 
tent with his mercy and clemency. 

It is, I think, generally supposed that there will be a 
great variety pf punishments. To be deprived of some 
good which by a proper conduct might have been secured 
and obtained, if it be attended with ^ssatis&ction or regret, 
is certainly a punishment ; and, if it alw<iys lasts, an eternal 
punishment. He who is in this condition has lost his 
rank, and is placed far beneath many of those who were 
once his equals, without a possibility of retrieving the 
loss *. 

No less various may be the recompences. ITie inex- 
haustible Fountain of good has more than one blessing. 
He has gifts of a lower sort for those who are not worthy 
* to sit down on the right or on the left hand' of his Son. 
^ In his house are many mansions^;* in his wide-extended 
kingdom there may be habitations, remote perhaps frotti 
his throne, yet not beyond his favourable influences, atu- 
ated within the realms of light, , and appointed for beings 
of moderate improvements, but of good inclinations, who 
shall be permitted to adore him at a distanced 

II. We have considered the gospel as it is grace j. let us 
now, secondly,, view it as it is truth. 
The gospel is frequently called the truth. 
L It is so called in opposition to the falsehood of Pagan- 



- frustra sectabere canthum^ 



Cum rota posterior curras^ et in axe secundo. 

Persius, V. 71- 
Multa in thesauris Patris est habitation Christe^ 
Disparibus discreta locis ; non posco beata 
In regione domum^ &:c. 

Pradentii Hamartig. ^2. 

with whom would I 

Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore. 
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ism"*, which had overspread the world. The ignorance 
of the Pagans, and the errors into which their vices had 
led them, are represented in the New Testament by the 
strongest expressions. It is there said that they knew not 
Grod, that they did not like to retain him in their know- 
ledge, and that they were without God in the world. The 
meaning of which seams not to be that the Gentiles were 
lall atheists, and absolutely and wholly ignorant of God, 
tut that they glorified him not as God ; for as, in the lan- 
•guage of the Scriptures, to know God is to obey him, so, 
not to know him, is not to honour him ; and all wicked 
men are called unbelievers, and men who know not God. 
The Gentiles had not, indeed, quite lost ^1 notions of the 
excellence and perfections of the Divine nature ; they 
generally acknowledged one supreme God, and som^ 
fought him to be as good and wise as he was powerful j 
but with him" they adored inferiol* deities ^ Tothes^ 

■* False Gods are called lies in Scripture. Grotius on Rom. i. 2^. 

^ Some philosophers^ at last^ in their refinements upon religion^ re*- 
presented the supreme God as above all adoration, and not to be wor- 
shipped, like inferior deities, by prayers and praises, but only by a 
silent sort of contemplation, ' Constat ex 1. 4. Cyrilli contra Juli* 
anura, Porphyrium existimasse solos deos mundanps colendos esse, 
non autem Supremum lUum. Fuit et haec plurimonun ex schola Platq- 
nica opinio.' Gale wi Jamblich. More to the ssflx^e purpose ipay be 
seen in Fabricius, de Ver. Rel. Christ, c. 8. p. 31^. 

^ Those Pagans who were not atheists or sceptics, seem generally to 
have been polytheists, that is, to have acknowledged one supreme and 
many inferior gods ; andf to this class might perhaps be added most of 
the ditheists, or dcualists, who admitted two principles, the one good, 
tlie other evil, and yet only one supreme God, endued with all perfec- 
tions, and infinitely superior to the evil power. 

The antient Chinese are to be excepted, if we may give credit to 
Louis Le Comte, who in his relation of China says, that for the space of 
near two thousand years they preserved the knowledge of the truf 
God, and that they were not corrupted with idolatty till eight hundred 
years before Christ. Other writers thei«e are, who say that the old reli- 
gion of China was indeed free from gross idolatry, from the worship 
of images and of dead men 3 but that it appointed the worship of daemons, 
or inferior deities, who were to be adored besides the suprepie God. 
See Fabric. Luc. Evang. cap. 39. and Bayle Diet. Zoroastre, p. 2930. 
liote. 

Concerning the antient PersLins, see Hyde, Rel. Vet, Pers. and Fdbri- 
clus, Biblio^. Antiq. p. 30, 31. and Cudworth, 

The Arabians before Mohammed are said to have acknoi^ledged only 
one God 3 but besides him they worslupped inferior deitits^ angels. 
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many Gentiles ascribed much weakness and vdckedness, 
and worshipped them in a way not unsuitable to their sup* 



saints^ &c. ns mediators and intercessors. See Prideanx, Life of Mahom. 
and Sale's Koran. Prelim. Disc. p. 14, &c. 

Cudworth observes, that * from the words of Onatns the Pythago- 
rean in Stobaeus, it plainly appears that in his time there were some 
who acknowledged only one God, denying all those otlier gods then 
commonly worshipped. And indeed Anaxagoras seems to have been 
such an one — and some such there were also amongst the ancient 
Egyptians. — Moreover Proclus upon Plato's Timacus tells us, that 
there has been always less doubt and controversy in the world con- 
cerning the one God, tlian concerning the many gods.* In tell. Syst. 
p. 233. 

Anaxagoras held matter to be self-existent ; and Gerard Vossius was 
mistaken in thinking that this philosopher believed the world to have 
been created, because Nouv ' esse dixit principium mundi/ Xhes. 
Theol. Disp. l.p. 5. Nou;, according to Anaxagoras, was only a/7%^ 
xivrjtrsw$, the first mover, the cause of motion, and the former of all 
th'ngs. 

Lucian, describing and deriding the various opinions of the philoso- 
phers concerning the gods and the world, speaks of. some persons who 
mantained the unity of God. His words are remarkable : xa) ol (/.sv 
rovs aXXo'Js oLTCOLvtoLg ^Eovg d'TrsXaa-avtEgy kv) f/^ovcv t-^v rcvv oXwv 
dp^yjv ditavsmv, wars ripsy^a xai oi^Sse-iai fji^, roa-avrriv difopiav ^b(Sv 
ccKovoyrx. ol o siwaXtv eiriSoL^iXsvoiJi.ayoi, neoKXois re aJroyf dite^aivov^ 
7ca) ^isXoiJ^svoty rov [ih tiva itpaJrov ^sov sTrexdXouv, rQ7$ $e rd ^svrspa^ 
Ku) f/ira ev^iLOv rrj^ ^Eorrjro$. Icaromen. 

Now, if we consider how hard it is to produce Pagan philosophers 
who taught the unity of God in so very express a manner as is here 
represented by Lucian, we shaU be inclined to think that {le had other 
persons in \iew. Some, says he, make a sad scarcity of gods, expelling 
them all but one, and giving him the whole power and management j 
others are more bountifiil, and divide the divinity into a ^rst, a ser 
cond, and a third god. I think the words will bear this sense 5 , and, 
if so,. Lucian might perhaps intend to scoff s\t the Jews and the Chri- 
stians. 

The more refined kind of polytheism seems to have been the doctrine 
of one God and Father of all, who governed the world, and administer* 
ed human afiairs by the interposition and offices of beings inferior to 
himself, and superior to us, in a looser sense called gods, who were 
of a middle nature between God and men, who presided over tliis 
lower world, and who, as mediators, convefyed blessings from God to 
us, and offered up our adorations and thanksgivings to him. Notions 
like these had been adopted by some Jews, and by some of the first 
Gentile converts to Christianity. St. Paul therefore exhorts the Co- 
lossians to place their faith and trust, not in angels, but in Christ, 
as in him by whom alone we have access to tlie Father, ii. 18* 
where see the commentators, and Whitby, p. 466. vol. ii. and on 
Hebr. i. 10. 
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posed nature p. They worshipped God in his works \ 
in all things, and d^ed the several parts of natCire : they 
worshipped him under emblems, symbols, sensible rq)re- 
sentatians, and images. They deified dead, and some- 
times living persons ; the former often out dF injudicious 
gratitude, the latter usually out of sordid flattery. Amongst 
the lower sort superstition prevailed ; amongst the better, 
uncertainty and doubt ^ And thus not making a proper 
use of their reason, they were ignorant, or not sufficiently 
persuaded of those religious truths, upon the knowledge 
and assurance of which our happiness, even in this life, in 
a great measure depends ; for, if we take away the firm be- 
lief of a merciful creator and preserver of the world, whose 
providence extends itself over all, and whose goodness pro- 
tects, and will reward those who serve him and trust in 
him, a man can eiyoy no rational peace of mind, no true 
ismd well-grounded and lasting satisfaction. He cannot 
support himself under the troubles inseparable from life. 
Scarcely can he rejoice even in the days of priosperity, which, 
Jie knows, must be of no long conldnuance. 

If it were true that there is no God, and we could be 



^ See Justin M. Apol. ii. p. 128. and Dr. Thirlby's Notes, and Gro- 
tius, de Satisfact. c. 10- 

<i Many of them worshipped brutes, &c. Tlie -^gyptian^ are said to 
have adored almost every thing, even ' crepitum ventris.' Apion (say* 
^osephus)^ who was an Egyptian, should not have ridiculed us for 
worshipping the head of an ass, though it had been true, since * asinus 
non sit deterior furonibus et bircis — qui sunt apud eos dii.* Contr. 
Apion. ii. So the old and barbarous Latin version ; for here the Greek 
is lost. The commentators have not told us wliat animal this fiiro is« 
Perhaps the interpreter meant a kind of weasel or ferret, called in French 
' fiiret,' in Calepin, ' furunculus,* in Greek lx.r^$. But I believe that 
the animal mentioned by Josephus was ^iyQfsvif'^v, the ichneumon, the 
^Egyptian rat, who did his countrymen great service, and was wor^ 
shipped by them, and resembles the ixrjf very much. 

Mo/j^ij S Ix^kurcM xivujrirw, may aLfiv^fir^c 

Nicander. Theriac. 

' Ibant obscuri sol^ subxiocte per umbram. 
Quale per incertam lunjim sub luce maligo^ 
Est iter in silvls^ ubi corlum coi^4idit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atrg colorem. 

Virgil. 
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certjdn of it, it would be a truth which a rational being 
could not forbear to mourn all the days of his life. Man 
would then be exposed, friendless and fatherless, to every 
kind of evil, under the dominion of blind Chance, or un- 
relenting Necessity ; nor could he be sure that death would 
put an end to him and to his sufferings, and that he should 
not be drawn by a fatal chain of things from this bad state 
to a worse. But all that we see without us, and all tliat 
passes within us, tells us in the silent l^mguage of nature, 
that there is an Author and Governor of the uni- 
verse. • 

The gospel gives us a just and Amiable description of 
him. Jt teaches us that there is a God in whom we may 
conUde, and whom, if we love virtue, we shall certainly 
love ; to whom we may address ourselves for the relief of 
our wants, and the pardon of our offences ^ It teaches us 
that God is not such a being as some of the Gentiles 
esteemed him to be, not a being offended easily and without 
cause, and pacified by frivolous ceremonies, not ateing 
enslaved to necessity and fate, not a being who takes no 
notice of the world, and cares not whether men be virtuous 
or wicked, nor one who regards only great things, and 
cannot or will not inspect all ; but such a being in every 
respect as a good man would wish him to be, and infi- 
nitely. more perfect than the wisest man cap conceive Iiim 
to be. 

All religion, natural or revealed, and all our better 
hopes, are founded upon the supposition that God is good j 
and as this is of all truths the most important, so there 
are many clear and strong proofs of it. I shall only men- 
tion two or three. 

1. To suppose that God is not good, is to suppose him 
weaker and more imperfect, and worse than the worst of 
his creatures. 

In men every evil, action may be ascribed to the temp- 

• The duty of mail is three-fold; to God, to his feflow-creatures, 
to himself. The Gentiles bad juster noUons of the duty of man to man^ 
kind and to himself> than they had concerning his duty to God. Ci* 
cero, I think, passes over this important part of morality in his Books of 
Offices, only just touching upon it^ ii. 3* ' deos placatos pietas efficiet et 
$9lictita3.* 
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t^tion of present profit or pleasure, to a power which the 
mind has of fixing its thoughts entirely upon the object 
which it desires, and of overlooking the ill consequences 
prising from it, and in some measure to error and mis- 
take. Thus enticed and deluded a sinner acts, never 
choosing evil for its own sake. But God, if he were an 
evil being, would be disposed to evil neither by mistake, 
nor temptation, nor passion, nor advantage, and would 
choose evil purely as evil. 

2. It is the observation of a celebrated phib^opher, 
that the artist loves the work of his hands better than, 
his work would love him, if it were endued with sense 
and reason ; and that the person who confers a great bene- 
fit upon another, loves him whom he obliges better than 
the obliged person loves bim^ To which we may ad^, 
that parents generally love their children more than they 
are belqved by them. And yet,, in all these instances, 
gratitude, one would think, should ms^ke the love of the 
inferior to be the strongest j but experience shows that it 
has not this effect. These observations may be reduced to 
^ general truth, that love descends more than it ascends ; 
and we may be permitted, I think, to apply this to God and 
tv ourselves, and to say that our great and good Creator 
and BenjBfactor loves us iar better than the most dutiful of 
us love him. 

3. Men have the affections of compassion, benignitv, 
and benevolence ; only in some they are more confined, m 
others more diffused; in some more languid, and in 
others more lively. Whence had they these affections? 
From their own constitution, and from the constitution of 
things. But who made this constitution? Chance, or 
jfc^Tecessity ? Chance is nothing, spid Necessity is nothing. 
We must find an author of it, and this author must possess 
every good quality and perfection which he produces and 
communicates. 

The gospel teaches us to be sensible of our wants and 
imperfccrions, and dependence upon God, and thereby 

* Tla^ rb oh&7ot> Ipyov iyouitqL [jlxKXov rj iytiM^^wi dv vito rou spycu, 
^/(<'^^%oy yfiyo/Xr^yQu^ &c. Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. ix. " 
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greatly surpasses Pagan philosophy** in enforcing huv 
mility^, 

^ See the commentators on Horace, Epist. i. xviii. 111. 

* Sed satis est orare Jovem, quae ponit et aufert : 
Det vitam, det opes : aequum mi anirnura ipse parabo/ 

Better is the following observation of Cicero : ' Multos — et nostra 
clvitas et Graecia tulit singulares viros j quorum neminera, nisi juvante 
Deo', talem fuisse credendura est, — Nemo igitur v^r magnus sine ali- 
<luo aflflatu divino unquam fuit* De Nat. Deor. ii. 66, And of Max- 
imus Tyrius> who supposes that virtuous minds have ^vvaywvKrr^y ^sov 
TccCi <riiXXrp(r<^pa, Diss., xxii. And of Seneca, who says, ' Bonus vir sine 
Deo nemo est. An potest aliquis supra fortunam, nisi ab illo adjutus, 
cxsurgere ? ille dat consilia magnifica et erecta. In unoquoque viroiiim 
bonorum, quis Deus incertum est, habitat Deus.' Epist. xli. 

^ The word ^ humilitas * is used by Latin writers in a bad sense ) but 
that tlus virtue was not quite unknown to them, and to other Gientiles, 
may be proved thus : they acknowledged that pride or self-conceit was 
a vice ; they must therefore have perceived tliat there was a virtue con- 
trary to it, and that it consisted in thinking soberly of ourselves, and as 
we ought to think, and in acting suitably to suchtbpughts 5 and as they 
sometimes use jw^iya (fpov^lv, y\f/TjAa (ppovBiv, in a bad sense, they must 
have allowed it to be commendable i^srpia xa» dy^p(j^ots l(ra ^/jovsT?. 
They had also a name for this virtue : the Romans called it ' moiestia, 
inoderatio.' Barrow says, in one of his discourses, that the word 
' candor ' answers nearly to humility. If he had thought at that time of 
' modestia,* he would have preferred it to * candor.' The word ' demissus* 
is also found in Latin authors, to denote a good disposition 5 it answers 
to rcc7Ceiv6$, and means humble, modest, meek. Plato de Leg. iv. p. 71 5, 
6. recommends humility towards God : jt^gv ^ €)f 0^, dpxi^ ''^ ^*| 
^eXsvrrjv, xal [jt^sa-a rujv ovrwv iiedvnav l%a;y, si^&icLv ftspalvBi natd^ 
^ucnv ifspnropsudij^evos. ruJ ^ de) ^vyejfsrou Uktj twv diro\si7toy.h(*}v tou 
^eiov pif/,ov riUMjpos- r^g 6 [jlsv evSoLii^ovrjO'siv fisXXujv, ly(6[L.Bv^s, ^uj/fiTgTai 

TArrEiNO'r [>ca<] x£KOcrjw,ij|wiyo;. 6 Un^ s^aph); M if^eyoLXaw/lai' ■ 

* Deus, omnium rerum et principium et medium et linem in se liabens, 
Tectam viam peAgit, explicans vim suam atque ]>otentiam per banc 
universi naturam, perque omnes illius partes circuraquaque permanans. 
Hunc sequitur justitia, eorum qui a di\'in^ lege deficiunt ultrix atque 
vindex, cui quidem justitiae is modesto et composito animo adharet qui 
felix est fiiturus, ejusque ductum et auspicium constanter persequitur. 

Qui autem superbia elatus est * It is certain tliat taicsivos has a 

good sense here. See also Origen contr. Cela. vi. p. 285. where this 
passage is cited -, and Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. xxii. p. 499. and tlie 
notes. . 

As they are In an error who saylhat humility was absolutely unknown 

to the Pagans, so those learned men (and amongst them Huet. Aln. 

Quaest. iii. 8.) seeninoless mistaken, who will needs have it that this 

virtue is very frequently mentioned by the philosophers. When you 

6 
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The go^l has taught us more than we could else have 
discovered concerning our state hereafter \ 

It is true that reason furnishes us with very probable 

arguments for the soul's immortality, and that many in 

. all ages have believed it ; nevertheless it is true also that the 

gospel lias given us a clearer knowledge of our future con* 

dition. 

For, (1.) the best arguments which reason eurcests for 
the immortality of the soul, are founded upon nght no- 
tions of God and of morality ; but before the gospel was 
revealed, the common people amongst the Gentiles had 
low and imperfect notions of these important truths, and' 
consequently they were not persuaded upon good grounds 
of their future existence. 

(2.) Though the belief of a state after this, was much 
received amongst men, yet was it entertained by the 
vulgar rather as an antient and long-established opinion, 
than as a truth founded upon just reasoning. Their an- 
cestors had believed a life to come, and they retained the 
notions which had been delivered down to them by tra-* 
dition ; but they could not trace this tradition up to its 
rise, nor fix it upon an authority which might be trusted. 

expect proofs of their assertion, they give you passages which recom- 
mend patience under injuries and calamities, a contempt of honours 
and power, of glory and popular applause, of censure and reproach j 
and at the head of the humble and meek they place tlie ragged regiment 
of the cynics, many of whom were not less proud than poor. 

Stoic humility is veiy well described by Epictetus xlv. ^r,fj,s7a ifpO" 
iCOTftovro^' ou^eva ^syei, oJ^iva htaivsl, ou^sva u.Ei/^£Tai, ovhv) syKciXtl, . 
ov^ev ntsp) koLvrov Xsyei, lig ovros i'iyo$, rj elSdro$ tl, — xav fis avT$y 
fitoLiv^y y.a,roLyeKoi rou sitonvovvto^ a,uro$ hqlo kctvrd}' xdv ^ayy, cJ?c 
dTfoKoyslrcn, dv YiXi^iog, rj di^aSyjs hycn, ov irs(ppovrn<£v. The signs of 
a proficient are these. He blames no one, he praises no one, he com- 
plains of no one, he accuses no one, he says nothing of himself as of 
being somebody, or. knowing something. — If any one praises him, 
he laughs at the praiser within himself 5 if any one blames him,, he 
makes no defence. — If he be tliought a fool, or an ignorant, he cares 
not. 

* See Whitby on 2 Tim. i. 10. and Le Clerc, Proleg. Hist. Ecc. sect. i. 
and ii. * Varro commemorare Deos cospit — ostendens in omnibus, 
quod sit cujusque munus, et propter quid cuiqij^ debeat supplicari. 
In qu^ universii diligentiii, nullos dc-.raonstravit vel denominavit Decs, 
a quibus vita.aeterna poscenda sit.) August, de Civ. Dei, vi. .9. 
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(3.) They who argued justly enough to conclude from 
the nature of God and of man, that it was reasonable to 
believe the immortality of the soul, and to hope that a 
future state of happiness should be the reward of a well- 
q>ent life, yet could not hence fairly draw any conclu- 
sions to their own full satisfaction; for they must have 
been sensible that they had not lived up to the laws of 
nature and the dictates of their own reason, and that they 
had offended the author of th^r being in many instances. 
It is true, they might have recourse to repentance and 
amendment ; but how far this would avail they could not 
certainly know. What could they hope more than to be 
removed after de^th into some other world, some other state 
perhaps not much better than this ? 

(4.) Many who believed the immortality of souls, be- 
lieved also a continual and successive removal of souls 
from one body to another, and no fixed state of permanent 
happiness y. After death they were to dwell in some other 
body, and to continue thus changing their abodes, as they 
supposed that they had already done iri ages past. And 
as in this life they had no memory of their former condi- 
tioB, iso the memory of their present state was to be lost 
in the next. Thus their remenibrance, at least, which 
seems to be no small part of one's self, was to perish by 
death '\ 

(5.) Some, who in words acknowledged the lmmo^ 
tality of the soul, seem in reality to have take^ it away, 
by imagining thaf the soul was a part of the soul of the 
world, of the Deity, and that upon its separation from the 
body it was reunited to it ^ 

(6.) Some endeavoured to prove the soul's immortality 
by arguments which proved too much j which showed, m 

y See Grotius on Ephes. xi. 12. 

* That consciousness is requisite in personal identity, was tlie opinion 
of Lucretius, iii. 859. and of Tertullian, De Resurr' Carnis.--' Neque 
mentem, neque memoriam, Jieque conscientiam hominis hodierni cre- 

dibiJe est aboleri, &c. Si non meminerim me esse qui meml, quo- 

modo gloriam Deo dicam ?' — &c. 

Justin Martyr, or the old man who instructs liiro, says much tlie 
same, Dial. p. 147. 

* See Virgil, Georg. iv. 221. 
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they showed any thiiig, that the soul was from eternity ; 
whence disagr^ble consequences seem to flow. 

(70 Sdihe supposed that the soul should outlive the 
body, and receive a reward of virtue ; but they thought that 
it was material, and subject to dissolution, and that a time' 
must come when it should perish. 

(8.) Many had so for debased their understanding as ta 
persuade themselves that death was a dissoludon of the 
whole man, and that there was nothing: to hope or fear 
beyond this life ^ 

Some we find entertaining feint hopes *^, mixed with 
many doubts ^ ; others fancying that they should be re^ 
moved from one body to another, and be perpetual wan- 



^ ■ ' mortem cuncta mortalium mala dissolvcre ; ultra neque 

curse, neque gaudio locum esse/ Caesar apud Sallust. B. C. 50. nbl 
vide Wasse. 

^ Hence those common forms of speaking : ' Si tamen e nobis aliquid 
restat ; Si quid habet sensiis umbra/ &c. 

^ Seneca on this subject is dx\oirpo<ra\Xo$, wavering and inconstant 
in his sentiments. What Homer says of one of his heroes might be ap- 
plied to him : 

II. E. ^5. 

* Juvabat de aeternitate animarum qiwer^re, imo mehercule credere. 
Credcbam enim facile opinionibus maguorum virorum, rem gratissimam 
promittentium magis quam probantium.* Epist, cii, p. 503, 

He says indeed, * Dies iste, queni tanquam extremum reformidas, ater- 
hi natalis est.* Epist. cii. and elsewhere, ' Animus aeternitatis suae me- 
mor, in omne^ quod fuit, futurumque est, omnibus saeculis vadit.* And, 
* Animus sacer et aeternus est.* Consol. ad Helv. ii. And, ' Ipse qui- 
dem aetetnus, meliorisque nunc status est,' &c. Ad Marc. 24. 

But most of these passages are taken from his Consolations, where it 
behoved him to speak magnificently of the future state of the soul, that 
he might assuage the grief of those whom he exhorted to bear patiently 
the death or the absence of their dearest friends. In 'other places he talks 
in another manner. 

Besides, the word ' aeternus ' in Seneca often means ' diutunms/ 
Consol. ad Marc. ' Nos quoque felices anima et aeterna sortitae, cum 
Deo visum erit ista moliri, labentibus cunctis, et ipsi parva ruinae ingentis 
accessio, in antiqua elementa vertemur.' Nat. Quaest. vii. ' N'on 
existimo cometen subitaneum ignem, sed Inter aeterna opera naturae.' 
Nat. Quaest. ii. 10. he calls the stars ' aeternos ignes.' And again, 
Nat. Quaest. vii. 23, See also ch. 25. and 37. And in Thyestes, 
835. 
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derers ; others looking upon the grave as upon their eter-> 
nal habitation^, and sadly complaining that the sun and 
stars could set and rise again, but that man, when his day 
was set, must lie down in darkness, and sleep a perpetual 
sleep ^* 

' Non asternae facis exortu 
Dux astrorum secula duceila 
Dabit aestatis bnimaeque notas, < 
Ibit in untim congesta sinum 
Turba Deorum.* 

Whence it appears that Seneca calls ' eternal' whatsoever he tkonght 
l^onld last ' usque ad ewiriptoinv,'' till the stoic confiagrationi and would 
not perish before the end of the world. 

This is no very iiRcommon use of thei word ' aetenius/ which has also 
the comparative ' aeternior.' 8ee Faber's Thesaurus. 

On the contrary,^ longaevus* sometimes signifies immortal^ as Servius 
thinks, on Virgil, JEn, vi. 764. and the Scholiast interprets [MOcpniMP, 
dQivaros, in Sophocles, Antig. 999. 

« It is called DOMVS AETERNA in many inscriptions. Gruter, 
p. dcclx. 5. dccxc. 5. dcccciii. 6. dccccxiii. 6. &c. 

' > ' Soles occidere et redire possnnt ; 

Nobis, .quum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. . 

Catullus, V. 

*Ai ai, ra) \i*aLKQL%(ii {isv hitoiv ytcuroL xaitov oXuivrau, 
*H ra 'X><wpot crsXiva, ri r gJ9aAe^ ouMv oiyrfiov, 

^Afjifjisg $* oljusyi'Soi xa) TiapTEpo) ^ (ro(po\ iv^psg^ 
*Oirirdre tpwra. ^avwjxf^, ivcoiooi kv p^dov* xo^Xa, 
ESSoij:£$ eS juiaAa [hOLxpov oLrsp^ova vrjypgrov .Zitvav, 

^ Alas ! the tender herbs and flow*iy tribes. 
Though crushed by Winter's unrelenting hand. 
Revive and rise when vernal Zephyrs call. 
But wC;, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 
Bloom, flourish, fade and fall, — ^and then succeeds 
A long, long, silent, dark, oblivious sleep j 
A sleep, which no propitious Pow*r dispels. 
Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years.' 

Moschus, Epitaph. Bion. 

In Seneca's Troades, the Chorus says, 271. 

' Verum est ? an timidos fabula decipit 
Umbras corporibus vivere conditis ? &:c. 
Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil,* &c. 

Where the poet, to introduce this fashionable Epicurean doctrine, 
paakes his Chorus speak inconsistently and out of character 5 inconsis- 
tently, as may be seen vers. 158. 
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II. The gospel is truth, as it is the accomplishment of 
the prophecies of future favours made under the law. 
Christ was the prince of peac^ the light of the Gentiles, the 
deliverer of the captives, the preacher of glad tidings, 
the founder of an everlasting kingdom in a more exalted 
sense than -was commonly imagined by the Jews before his 
coming. * 

III. Lastly* In the law was contained ah image and repre- 
sentation of good things to come : in the gospel those good 
things are brought to light. . The gospel then is truth, in 

• opposition to the Jewish dispensation, as it is the substance 
and reality of all those things which are figured by the law ; 
or as they were mere shadows compared to that solid and 
substantial truth which Christ has discovered to us. 



* Felix Prlamus, — — nunc Elysi! 
Nemoris tutis errat in umbris,' &c. 

and out of character, because in the heroic ages, in the time of the Trojan 
war, the existence of the soul after death was generally believed, accord- 
ing to Homer. 
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PREFACE. 



AVhat is here offered to the Public is not a 
regular treatise, but only a collection of detached 
Ren^arks on Ecclesiastical History and antient 
Writers, in which the order of time is neither 
strictly observed nor greatly neglected, and no 
anxious accuracy is bestowed upon the dates of 
years. This is a necessary premonition to the 
reader, who else would seek what he will not find^ 

Yet was it designed, slight and imperfect as it 
is, for the service of Truth y by one who would 
be glad to attend and grace her triumphs ; as her 
soldier, if he has had the honour to serve suc- 
cessfully under her banner ; or as a captive tied 
to her chariot-wheels, if he has, though undesign- 
edly, committed any offence against her. 

Greater undertakings on these subjects are a 
task fit for those who are blessed with conveniens 
cies, spirits, and abilities, and a task sufficient to 
exercise all their talents ; for Ecclesiastical History 
is a sort of enchanted land, where it is hard to 
distinguish truth from false appearances, and a 
maze which requires more than Ariadne^s clue. 

. Whilst exalted geniuses discern with a kind of 
intuitive knowledge, they who have less penetra- 
tion may be permitted, now and then, where 
reason and religion are not injured by it, to pause 
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and doubt. Not that doubting is desirable and 
pleasant; but it is rather better than affirming 
strongly upon sleiider proofs, or taking opinions 
upon trust. 

And yet there afe instances, in ecclesiastical 
antiquities, of spurious authors, forged records, 
and frivolous reports, where hesitation at this 
time would be improper, and where a man is 
not to remain for ever in suspense, and to hear 
what every patron has to say who starts up, and 
pleads the exploded cause of his ragged clients. 

The intention of this work is to produce such 
evidence as may support and confirm the truth 
of Christianity, and show that the providence of 
God has appeared in its establishment and in its 
•preservation; to avoid peremptory decisions on 
some lately controverted questions, and seek out 
a way between the extremes ; not to pronounce 
those things false which may perhaps be true, 
nor those things certain which are only probable, 
nor those things probable which are ambiguous; 
and to try the experiment, whether by this me- 
thod a reader may not be gently led to grant all 
that is required of him, and rather more than 
less ; to set before men some of the virtues, as well 
as failings, of the antient Christians, whence they 
may draw practical inferences ; to excite in their 
hearts a love for Christianity, that best gift of 
Heayen to mankind, and a respect, though not a 
superstitious veneration, for those good men, who, 
if they could not dispute for it altogether so well 
as the present generation, yet, which is more, 
could die for it ; to reject those trifles which per- 
sons of greatet zeal than discernment would ob- 
trude, upon the world as golden reliques of primi- 
tive 'Christianity ; and to add several things of a 
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miscellaneous and philological kind, whicii will 
•serve, at least, to diversify the subject. Such 
is the intention of the Work: may' it atone for 
its defects ! 

There is some comfort arising from a candid 
observation of the younger PUny : ^ Historia quo- 
quo modo scripta delectat/ A homely collection 
of remarkable transactions and revolutions has ever 
something to recommend it to favour : and if this be 
true of history, it is Ukewise true of thoughts and 
observations on history, if they be not quite imper- 
tinent. They who represent it as a perfect loss 
of time to peruse such authors aS the HistoricB Au-- 
gustcB Script ores (though they are illustrated 
by excellent commentators) and the Byzantine 
Writers^ have a taste too pohte and fgistidious ; 
^ince, where better historians are not to be had, 
tho^se of an inferior class must supply their place, 
and become necessary and valuable on many ac- 
counts. A French writer is on our side, who 
says, 'Tout livre est bon/r— Every book is. good : 
for thus he translates the Latin title of a treatise 
of Philo Judaeus, ' Omnis bonus hber est/ — Every 
good man is a free man. It was well for him that 
he did not live within the reach of the Inquisition, 
which might have taken this as a reflection on the 
* Index Expurgatorius.' 

The author would willingly escape the disUke 
of mme of those persons with whom perhaps he 
will be foi\ind not entirely to agree. He and they 
are. engaged in the same common cause; and^he 
hopes that, for the sake of many remarks con- 
tained in this work, they will excuse the rest? 
as on hl^. side, a diversity of sentiments, in some 
points, .lessens not the regard and value ^which he 
has for them, and which they so justly deserve. 
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la one respect he pretends to be extremely like 
Joseph Mede. * I have a conceit^' says that excel- 
lent person^ * that some opinions are in some sc^ 
fatal to some men^ and therefore I can with much 
patience endure a man to be contrary-minded, and 
have no inclination to contend with him. — There 
is more goes to persuasion than reasons and de-^ 
monstrationS) and that is not in my power. — ^Thei^e 
are few men living who are less troubled to s 
others differ from them in opinion than I am; 
whether it be a virtue or a vice, I know not.' 

One of the noblest uses which can be made of 
Christian antiquities would be, to learn wisdom, 
and union, and moderation, from the faults, in- 
discretions, and follies, and from the prudence, 
charity, and piety, of our predecessors ; ta ob- 
serve carefully what was good and what was 
blameable in remoter ages, and thence to improve 
ourselves, as we are a Christian nation, by re- 
moving the blemishes and defects, from which 
perhaps we are not free, and by adopting every 
thing commendable which we may have neg- 
lected. 

A Christian society, formed upon such a plan, 
would not altogether answer the fair and bright 
idea which the imagination represents, because per- 
fection dwells not here below, and some bad ma- 
teriaia must of necessity enter into the structure ; 
but it would be more than a faint copy and image 
of that church which the beloved disciple had the 
pleasure to see ' coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band, who had no need of the sun neither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God dia 
lighten it, and the Lamb was the light thereof* 
Rev. xxi. 
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For this excellent end and purpose the Divine 
Providence seems to have preserved ecclesiastical 
records, and has commanded devouring Time to 
respect them,, that posterity might receive instruc- 
tion from those venerable and silent monitors, and 
not want examples to shun and to follow. 

Christianity, reduced to its principles, is more 
plain and simple than is commonly imagined, and 
is calculated for general utility. 

When the first teachers of the Gospel, the apo- 
stles of Jesus, died, their authority, in a great 
measure, died with them, and devolved not 
upon their disciples — but it still lives in their 
writings. 

Christianity, though so much of it ever sub-^ 
sisted as to distinguish it advantageously from 
Paganism, Judaism, Mohammedism, Deism, va- 
ried considerably, and adopted several disagreeing 
non-essentials, according to the times .'and the 
people who entertained it. 

A clear and unpolluted fountain, fed by secret 
channels with the dew of heaven, when it grows 
a large river, and takes a long and winding course, 
receives a tincture from the various soils through 
which it passes. 

When Christianity became a bulky system, one 
may trace in it the genius of the loquacious • and 
ever-wrangling Greeks ; of the enthusiastic Afri- 
cans, whose imagination was sublimed by the 
heat of the sun ; of the superstitious ^Egyptians, 
whose fertile soil and warm climate produced 
monks and hermits^ swarming like animals sprung 
from the impregnated mud of the Nile ; and of 
the ambitious and political Romans, who were 
resolved to rule over the world in one shape or 
other. To this we may add the Jewish zeal for 
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trifles, sirising from ^ contracted illiberal mind; 
the learned svtbtilty of the Gentile . philosophers j 
and the pomp and ceremony of Paganism. 

As soon as Christian societies began, debates^ 
began ; and is soon as Christianity was by law 
established, debates grew more violent. It is not 
in the wit or in the power of man, or rather it 
is an impossibility, to prevent diversity of opinions, 
since this is the unavoidable result of human 
imperfection and human liberty, and is not to 
be removed, unless we had more light, or lesd 
agency. 

It is related of a grave Roman magistrate, that 
when he came to Greece as proconsul, he assem- 
bled together the philosophers at Athens, the 
head-quarters of wit and logic, and told them^that 
he was much concerned at the^r dissensions, and 
advised them to agree at last in their opinion^, and 
offered them his authority and assistance to re- 
unite and reconcile them ; upon which they all 
agreed, in laughing at him for his pains. Cicero 
de Leg. i. 20. 

Councils after councils Convened to Settle the 
dijBPerences amongst Christians j and sometimes 
they met so frequently, that they might be called 
QuarterSessions as well as Coimcib* But Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, a man oflearning*, a Christian, 
a bishop, and a father of the church, has told us, 
that for his part he chose to avoid all such assem- 
olies, because he never saw any that had good 
success, and tliat did not rather increase than 
lessen dissensions and quarrels. Epist. Iv. and in 
many other places, where he repeats the same 
complaints, in verse and in prose. 

The Christians had never agreed concerning the 
time of keeping Easter; but when Victor was 



biskop of Rome, abovit A. D» 196, the contest 
grew Warm,, and Victor excommunicated, or at- 
tempted to excommunicate, the Asiatic churches 
. which would not comply with his infallibility ; 
for which Irenaeus reproved him, as he well de- 
served* Thus the domineering spirit began to 
exert itself betimes. The council of Nice after- 
wards settled the affair, and then the few Quarto- 
decimans who stood out were called heretics, 
according to the custom of calling every thing 
heresy that oiFerids the majority. But they must 
have been a stubborn and refractory set of people, 
to wrangle on about such a trifle, and not to yield 
to the fiar greater number in a thing of no con- 
sequence to faith or morals. They should have 
agreed to break the egg at the same end with 
their neighbours. If the upper side has been 
sometimes iniperious and over-ruling, the lower 
has been as perverse and unpersuasible* 

When the fathers assembled at Ephesus, and, 
headed by Cyril of Alexandria, had decreed that 
Nestorius should be deposed, and that the Virgin- 
Mother of our Saviour should be called ' Mother 
of God,' the people of Ephesus, Who had been in 
miserable, fears and anxieties, with ^transports of 
joy embraced the knees and kissed the hands of 
the bishops ; a people, as we may suppose, warm,^ 
and sprightly^ and very much in earnest. Their 
Pagan ancestors had signalized themselves by their 
zeal for Diana. 

If general councils hav« dogmatically decreed 
strange things, little, national, protestant synods 
have often acted in a manner full as arbitrary. 
One that was held in France, A. D. 1612, offended 
at something thsit -Fiscaior had taught concerning- 
Jusiijicqtiouy compelled -all who should go into. 
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orders to take this oath : * I receive and approve all 
that is contained in the confession of i^th of the 
reformed churches of this nation, and promise to 
persevere therein to my life's end, and never to 
beUeve or teach any thing not conformable to it : 
and because some have contested about the sense 
of the eighteenth article, which is concerning jus- 
tification, I declare and protest before God, that 
I understand it according to the sense received 
in our churches, approved by national synods, 
and conformable to the word of God, which is, 
that our Saviour was obedient to the moral and 
ceremonial law, not only for our good, but in 
our stead ; that all the obedience which he paid to 
the law is imputed to us ; and that our justifica- 
tion consists, not only in the remission of sins, 
but also in the imputation of his active righteous- 
ness. — ^And I promise never to depart from the 
doctrine received in our churches, and to submit 
to the regulations of national synods on this 
subject.' Synodes Nationaux, &c. par Aymon. 
These men would no more have parted with 
an inch of their theological system, than the 
Muscovites once would with "an inch of their 
beards. 

Here follows another Decree, made in France 
A. D. 1620. 

* I swear and promise before Gjod and this holy 
assembly, that I receive, approve, and embrace all 
the doctrine taught and decided by the national 
synod of Dort. — ^I swear and promise that I will 
persevere in it all my Ufe long, and defend it with 
all my power, and never depart from it in my 
sermons, college-lectures, writings, or conversa- 
tion, or in any other manner, public or private. 
I declare also asid protest, that I reject and con- 
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dertm the doctrine of die Arminians, because &c.-~ 
So help me God aa I swear all this without equivo* 
cation or mental reservation/ 

They should have thus prefaced the Ordinance : 
^ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us to 
lay upon you no greater burden than these neces- 
sary diings which follow/ &c. 

To compel any one to swear that he will nevet 
alter his opinions about controversial divinity, is a 
grievous imposition. It might have made some 
unstable men go over to popery but of resentment, 
and say, ^ If I must surrender body, soul, sense, 
and understanding, the church of Rome shall have 
them, and not you.' 

Thus, 

^ niacos intra muroa peccatur et extra :* 

whilst Christianity blushes and grieves that she can 
say so little in behaji of her children. 

I pass over the synod of Dort, in which the pre- 
vailing party oppressed, as they often do, the wise 
and the learned, and entailed an irrational and na^ 
charitable system on their posterity. 

It is said that pope Innocent, the tenth (I think), 
when the Jansenian controversy was so warmly 
agitated, told his learned hbrarian, Lucas Holste- 
nius, that he was very uneasy about it, and un- 
willing to decide it, because it was a point which 
he understood not, and had never studied. Hoi- 
stenius repUed, that it seemed not necessary for 
his holiness, at that time of life, to begin to 
study it, and much less to decide it, since it was 
an .intricate subject, which had divided not only 
die C^stian world, but the greatest philosophers 
t£ antiquity ; that if the contending parties were 
left to themselves, after they had reasoned, and 
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railed; and wrangled, and declaimed, and preach- 
ed, and written against one another, and ea^ed 
themselves that way, they would at last sit down 
and be quiet for very weariness, or for want of 
hearers and readers : which advice seemed not at 
all amiss to the pope, and was favourably received, 
but not followed. 

• Postelhis was a scholar and a fanatic, two things 
that are seldom found together. Latin and Greek 
helped to damage his head, and Hebrew quite 
Qverset him. He gave into cabbalistic interpreta- 
tions of the Old Testament, and believed in the 
revelations of some Sibyl, some daughter of 
Esdras, who prophesied in his days, and was one 
of those who want to let in new light upon the 
church, whilst they want more to have . the light 
shut out, and the flaws and crevices patched and 
stopped in the v^rspcaov^ in the upper chamber 
at home. The poor man was accused of heresy j 
upon which, he entered boldly into the hon's den, 
surrendered himself a prisoner to the inquisitors 
at Venice, pflfering to take his trial, and to demon-; 
strate his iixnocence ; and thus gave an additional 
proof of his disorder, whilst, with the adventurous 
lover in the fable, 

^ Taenarias etiapi fauces^ alta ostia Ditis, 
Et caliganteni nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressiis, manesque adiit, regemque tremenduHT^ 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere copda/ 

, pQstellus, like Orpheus, found favou;: io the sight 
of t;he infernal powers : they behaved thepotselYeSf 
who would believe it ! as philosophi^r^ " f^ 
Christians upon the occasion, and did hSwl'J^** 
tice ; for, after a fair hearing, they passed septe&ce 
on him, declaring that he was pot .^:AefdK> 
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but only mad ; * Postellum non esse haelreticum, 
sed tantum amentem.' Lettres de Simon, i. 23. 
If the inquisitors would act thus, it would be 
better for their prisoners in this world, and for 
themselves in the next. It will then be found a 
poor excuse for their cruelty, that it helped to fill 
the church with nominal catholics, and to keep 
up an unity of exoteric faith in the bond of ig- 
norance, fear, and hypocrisy. 

Men will compel others, not to think with 
them, for that is impossible ; but to say the^y^ do t 
upon which they obtain full leave, not to think 
or reason at all, and this is called Uniti/; which 
is somewhat hke the behaviour of the Romans, 
as it is described by a brave countryman of our? 
in Ta.citus,'-^* Ubi soUhidinem faciunt, pacem ap- 
pellant.' 

Disputing enflames fiery zeal, and men bestow 
blows upon their antagonists, especially when ar- 
guments fall short. * Invalidum ursis caput, vis 
maxima in brachiis et in lumbis,* says Solinus. 
If their hands be tied, they bestow a plentiful 
effusion of curses, and denounce divine judg- 
ments; but if they be at full liberty, they bestow 
both: and then cruelty is called charity, cha- 
rity to the soul ; and this same charity, as it is 
of a fruitful and diffiisive nature, produces ana-, 
themas, informations, calumnies, banishments,- 
imprisonments, confiscations,, inquisitions, and so 
forth. 

Tillemont, speaking of the scandalous persecu- 
tion in the reign of Constantius, when the Avians 
oppressed the Consubstantialists^ and warmed 
with his subject, breaks out into these re- 
flections :— '* G^nvictign and persuasion cannot be 
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.brought about by the imperious menaces of 
princes ; nor is there any room left for the exercise 
of reason^ when a refusal to submit brings on 
banishment and death. Such doctrines proceed 
from the invention of men, not from the Spirit 
of God, who forces and compels no one against 
his will.' His observations are just : you can no 
more subdue the understanding with blows, than 
beat down a castle with syllogisms. A lucid ray 
ahot through the soul of this, superstitious, though 
else valuable writer, as a flash of lightning 
in a dark nighL There is, indeed, between the 
human understanding and truth, a natural and 
eternal alliance, which is suspended and disordered 
by ignorance, passion, bigotry, prejudice, and 
selfishness, but can never be totally broken. 
When a man suffers, • and sees his friends sufler, 
for conscience sake, he perceives the beauty of 
the sacred rule, * Whatsoever ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them •/ * but when the orthodox persecute the 
heterodox, this pious author winks hard, and 
can see no great harm in it. No more coidd Au- 
gustin, when upon second ^oughts, but not the 
wisest, he contended for the doctrine of persecu-- 
tion,: in some letters which Bayle has taken ta 
pieces very handsomely, in his Philosophical Com^ 
mentary; happy, if he had always so exercised 
his abilities, and had left his Manich(eans to shift 
for themselves ! Sarah, says Augustin, and Ha- 
gar, are types of the catholic church, and of the 
heretics. When Hagar offends her mistress, this 
16 downright rebelHon : when Sarah heats Hagar, 
this is due correction. So is it with the spiritual 
and the ungodly ; they are always at variance^ 
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Always bufiedng, and bruising each Qther^ but 
the bastinadoes of the righteous are . sancti- 
fied by the good intention, and by the salutary, 
effects, 

Socrates the historian, hke an honest man, 
censures Theodosius, an orthodox bishop, for per 
secuting the Macedonians, vii. 3.; upon which 
Valesius thus delivers his opinion: * Celebris 
qusestio est,' &c. It is a celebrated and much 
controverted question, whether it be lawful for 
cathoHcs, and particularly for bishops, to perse^ 
cute heretics. I think it is necessary to have re- 
course to a distinction. It is certainly unlawful 
to vex them, as Theodosius did, for the sake of 
extorting money ; and also to prosecute them as 
criminals, and to thirst after their blood, as Ida- . 
tins, and some other bishops of Spain, acted to- 
wards the Priscillianists. But it is and ever was 
permitted to the cathoHcs to implore the aid of 
prinires and magistrates against heretics, that they 
may be restrained, and kept in order, and that 
they may not insolently exalt themselves above 
the catholics, or insult and deride the catholic re- 
ligion. Augustin, indeed, confesses that he had 
formerly been of opinion, that heretics should not 
be harassed by catholics, but rather allured by 
all kind of gentle methods. Yet afterwards he 
changed his opinion, having learned by experience 
that the laws made by the emperors against 
heretics had proved the happy occasion of their 
conversion ; and he observes that the converted 
DonatistsJiad acknowledged that they never should 
have returned to the church, but have lived and 
died in their errors, if tiiey had not been, in a 
manner, incited and attracted by the punish- 
ments and mulcts of the imperial laWs. This 
passage of Augustin, which is very elegant^ is in 

Vol. I. N 
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the xlviiith Epistle to Vincentius, to which may be 
added, what he has said in the xxiiid ch. of the 
first book against Gaudentius. 

In some places which Valesius knew, and in 
some places which he knew not, the * Odium 
Theologicum,' like a poisonous tree, has reared its 
head and spread its arms, and the neighbouring 
plants, instead of receiving shelter and protection, 
have sickened and withered beneath its baleful in- 
fluence ; yet was it a friendly covering to weeds 
and nettles, and the fox lodged safply at its root, 
and birds of ill omen screamed in its branches* 

The groundless surmises of a booby, or of a 
bigot, have hurt many a man of sense, and qua- 
lified him to be registered in an Appendix to 
* Pierius de Infelicitate .Literatorum.' Where ar- 
bitrary power has prevailed, nothing has proved 
^ore profitable than either obsequious dulness, 
or a political palsy in the head, nodding and as- 
senting to all, 

' Omnia omnibus annuens ;' 

as Catullus says of old age. 

Opinions start up, and flourish, and fall into dis- 
grace, and seem to die ; but, like Alpheus and Are- 
thusa, they only disappear for a time, and rise into 
light, and into favour again. 

What men call heresy, is often a local and a se- 
cular crime ; for what is heresy in one century, 
and in one country, is sound doctrine in another : 
and in some disputes, as in the Nestorian and the 
Pelagian controversies, to mention none besides, 
it is a nice thing to settle the boundaries between 
Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, and the only way to 
be safe is to have recourse to * implicit faith,' and 
to imitate the prudent monk, who when Satan 
would have drawn him into heresy, by asking hin> 
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i^hat he believed- of a certain point, answered^ 
* Id credo quod credit Ecclesia.* But, * Quid <ire- 
dit Ecclesia?' said Satan. ^ Id quod ego credo/ 
replied the other : and Nestorius, if he would have 
slept in his own bed, should have said, ^ Id credo 
quod credit Sanctissimus Cyrillus.' Nestorius 
perhaps suffered no more than he deserved, be- 
cause he had been a persecutor himself ; but such 
violent proceedings about such points, in different 
times and places, have inclined many persons to 
suspect that in those assemblies, some were talka* 
tive, quarrelsome, disingenuous, and overbearing, 
whilst others were pasisive dolts, and * pedarii se- 
iiatores.' Every age has continued to produce 
wranglers of this kind, who now have the 
rest which they would not give other people ; 
and whose works follow them, and are at rest 
also. 

Theodosius the fir^t made severe laws against 
heretics, about A. D. 380, and Required of all his 
subjects that they should follow * the faith of 
Pope Damasus, and of Peter of Alexandria ;' for 
which and such like holy and wholesome ordi- 
nances, to be found in the Theodosian Code, he 
is extolled by Tillemont and many others, as a 
man of God. The best thing that can be said 
for him is, that he was not^ on these occasions, 
as bad as his word, but threatened more dian he 
pctrformed. As to Daraasus, whatsoever his faith 
were, it had been better for him to have lived and 
died a presbyter, and one cannot say of him that 
he * fought a good fight,' when he fought for his 
bishopric. His braves slew many of the opposite 
party, and great was the fury of the reUgious 
ruffians on both sides, in this holy war. Pious 
times, arid much to be honoured or envied ! 

What is to be done then with one who is, or 

N 2 
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who 18 accounted or whispered to be erroneous ? 
Why, • Dktinguendum est •/ you mu&t not shed 
his blood, nor enrich yourself with his spoils; 
but you may contrive other ways to bring .him to 
a right mind, or to beggary : ways, which re- 
semble the method of Italian assassins, to beat a 
man with satchels of sand: no blood is shed, 
and no bones are broken, but the padent dies by 
the operation. 

A gentlenaan and a scholar, as Valesius was, 
should have nothing to do with such * distinc- 
tions :' he ought rather t© * distinguish' himself 
from the vulgar by a larger mind, by detesting 
persecution in every shape, were it only for this 
reason, that it is the bane of letters ; by account- 
ing all the learned and ingenious, wheresoever di- 
spersed, or howsoever distressed, as brethren, and 
by loving and serving them, luiless they be * rude 
and insolent, vitious and immoraL* Would Vale- 
sius have had such countrymen of his as Joseph 
Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, Salma^ius, Bochart, Blon- 
del, Daille, sent to inhabit the Bastille, or the Gal- 
leys ? would he have had them directed, corrected, 
and insulted by a king's confessor, and by persons 
who knew nothing besides their breviary, if per- 
adventure they knew that ? This is not said to in- 
sinuate that the Gallican church had not in his 
time, and in all times, many excellent men : no- 
thing can be further from the author's thoughts: 
but the fomenters of oppression and persecution 
have been usually either void of letters, or learned 
dunces at the best ; and have accounted it an in- 
si^flferable impudence in any man to be wiser and 
more knowing than themselves. How could Va- 
lesius even name Augustin, who, ingenious as he 
certainly was, and respectable as he may be on 
other accounts, yet by the weak things which zeal,' 
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not ill-nature, urged Him to say on this subject, 
tarnished in 9ome degree his own reputation, and 
espoused a xause full of absurdities which all the 
wit of man cannot defend, and of spots which all 
the water of the ocean cannot \vash oflp ? 

In this world, in this great infirmary, among 
other distempers with which poor . mortals am 
afflicted, is an intemperate zeal, or a spirit of party, 
which, when it arises to a certain pitch, is not to 
T)e restrained by the gentle bands of reason : they 
are broken asunder, as a thread touched widi fire* 
The imagination then plays her part, and raises 
an ugly phantom, and the man spends his rage 
upon it, and sometimes by mistake strikes at his 
friend, 

^ et fit pugil, et medicum ufgct.* 

Whilst the inconvetuencies are no greater than 
this, we should patiently bear with the defects 
and disorders of such men, as with the froward- 
ness of those who are in pain, and, as Seneca says, 
* more optimorum parentum, qui maledictis. suo- 
ruin infantium arrident ;' like tender parents, who 
smile at the little perversities of their childiffen ; for 
there are old as well as ypung children, and per- 
haps more indulgence is due to the former than to 
the latter,^ since they <aniiot be spoiled By it, be- 
ing past cure. 

And here the civil magistrate is of excellent 
use, to keep the p6ace among his fractious sub- 
jects, or at least to keep them from doing one an- 
other a bodily mischief. Forbear to draw your 
sword upon yoiir adversary, says Minerva to 
Achilles ; abuse him as much and as long as yoik 
will: 

'AAA* ayf Xwy' spiodi:^ i^vits ^i^og BhKBO yjipl* 
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But worse than fanatical fervour is the sedate 
spirit of religious tyranny, arising from the lust 
of dominion, from sordid self-interest, and from 
atheistical politics, taking its measures, and pur- 
suing its ends deliberately, void of all regard to 
truth, and of every tender sentiment of pity and 
humanity. 

Thus Christianity degenerated, and things went 
on from bad to worse, from folly to corruption^ 
from weakness to wickedness ; and then the Re- 
formation made considerable amendments. 

The Christian world is now divided into the 
reformed and unreformed, or rather into those 
who are not, and those who are, members of the 
church of Rome. The latter, as they deal least in 
reason, are the most disposed to use the illumi- 
nating arguments above mentioned, which serve 
as a * succedaneum' in the place of reason. Th^ 
would willingly force upon us a mode of Chris- 
tianity which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. Our religious establishment is far 
better and highly valuable, and we should be un- 
grateful if We did not esteem it ; but the more 
simple and unexceptionable a religion is, the 
dearer will it be to diose who understand it, and 
know what it is to enjoy it. In such a religion 
Charity would be a gainer, and Faith would be 
no loser, and it would be an easier task to satisfy 
doubters, to bring over infidels, and to re-imite be- 
lievers. Before Ae Jews shall be converted, and 
the Gentiles flow into the church, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that in the Christian worid there will 
^be more harmony, more mutual compliance and 
forbearance, than at present is to be found. 

As the opposers pf the Gospel have frequently 
had recourse to ai^guments * ad hominem,* a^^ 
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have taken advantage from modern systems, and 
from the writings of divines of this or that per- 
suasion ; so the defenders of Revelation have often 
found themselves under a necessity of reducing 
things to the venerable Christianity of the New 
Testament, and of adventuring no further ; and 
of declining the rest as not essential to the cause, 
and to the controversy* 

The removal even of small defects, and im- 
provement from good to better, should always be 
the object of every man's warm wishes, and mo- 
dest and peaceable endeavours. Modest and 
peaceable they ought certainly to be ; for there . 
is a reverence due to the public, to civil society, 
to rulers and magistrates, and to the majority; 
and decency and prudence are neither fnarks of 
the beasty nor that worldhf wisdom which stands 
condemned in the Gospel. In all such endeavours 
great care and discretion are requisite. Difficul- 
ties of various sorts present themselves, aiid diffi- 
, culties not to be slighted, ^ome of which shall be 
passed over in silence, because they might possi- ^ 
bly rather tend to irritate than to appease, and 
.give an offence which should be industriously 
avoided. There is a fear of consequences, arising 
in cautious and diffident minds, a fear of losing 
what is valuable by seeking what is desirable ; 
there is a wide-spread indifference towards every i 
thing of a serious kind, and it is sadly increased 
by that thoughtless dissipation and tliose expen- 
sive follies which are so prevalent ; there is also 
a settled dislike of the Gospel among too many, 
who are so ignorant and so prejudiced, as to 
account Christianity itself to be of no use and 
importance. 

These considerations may incline melancholy 
persons to imagine, that it is vain to expect 
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amendments of a more reigned nature, which 
seem to depend on a favourable concurrence of 
circumstances seldom united, and that we have 
not a foundation which can bear the superstruc- 
ture. 

It is much to be wished, that more effectual 
methods could be contrived to suppress vice, and 
to assist the wilUng, and to compel the unwilling, 
to earn their bread honestly in the days of their 
youth and strength, and thereby to secure the 
peace of civil society, and to save from ruin so 
many poor creatures, of whom it is hard to de- 
cide, whether they be more wicked, or niore mi- 
serable, and whose crimes it would be far better 
to prevent than to punish. If we could do any 
thing to remove or to diminish these dreadful 
evils, moral and natural, the love of God and of 
man would be our reward. But these are 
things which perhaps are reserved for another 
generation: 

^ manet iiostros felix ea cura nepoles.* 

Let us ini the mean time be thankful for wjiat 
we have j for our religion and liberties ; for a 
disposition which may b^ called national, to adts 
of charity public or private, and for that portion 
of learning, and that skill in liberal arts and sci- 
ences, which we possess, sufficient to secure us 
from the contempt of our neighbours, though 
not to give us any claim to precedency. What 
we possess of erudition must in a great measure 
be ascribed to the preij^iling force of education, 
emulation, and custoift ; for so it is, the love of 
letters, begun at school, and continued at the 
University, will usually accompany a man through 
all the changing scenes of this life, improving his 
pleasures, and soothing his sorrows. Happy is itj 



that the pious and judicious liberality of our an- 
cestors founded and endowed * those two noble 
seminaries/ which have been our best security 
against ignorance, superstition, and infidelity* 

EsTOTE Perpetuje ! 

An agreeable remembrance of former days pre- 
sents itself, 

^ ^— — nee me meminisse pigebit Alumnas^ 
Dum meinor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus.' 

But let us also do justice to the Theological merits 
and useful labours of persons of another denomi- 
nation in this country, of whom* * qui tales sunt, 
utinam essent nostri.' 

Polite LearningjOr Humanity, helps to open and 
enlarge the mind, and to give it a generous and. 
Uberal way of thinking, not what is vulgarly 
termed * Free-thinking,* and belongs to vulgar un^ 
derstandings. Learning has a lovely child, called 
Moderation, and Moderation is not afraid or 
ashamed to show her face in the Theological 
world ; the number of her friends is increased^ 
and, whilst our civil constitution subsists, they 
are in no danger of being sewed up in a bag 
with a Monkey, a Viper, a Wit, and a Free- 
thinker, and flung into the next river. That ' Li- 
berty of Prophesying* may prevail, and that ' pro- 
fane Licentiousness' may be restrained, are wishes 
which should always be joined together* 

^And now, if men will say I persuade to indif- 
ferency^ I must bear it as well as I can. I am not 
yet without remedy, as they are j for patience will 
help me, and reason cannot cure them.' The words 
are borrowed from a pious, ingenious, leari^, 
charitable, and sweet-tempered bishop, who, with 
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a noble candour and generous openness, pleads 
the cause of * Liberty of profdiesjing^* a«d ^ho 
never was censured for it by any man worth the 
mentioning, though probably he was reviled by 
those who called ^ Tillotscm an Atheist.' , If these 
twt> excellent prelates, and Erasmus^ and Chil- 
Engworth, and John Hales, and Locke, and Epi- 
scopius, and Grotius, and many who shall not be 
named, had been ccmtemporaries^ and had met 
together freely to determine the important ques- 
tion, * What makes a man a Chri»tian^ and what 
profession of faith should be deemed su£icient>' 
they would probably have agreed, notwithstand- 
ing the diversity of opinions which they might 
all have bad on some Theological points. There 
hare been others indeed, who on such an occasion 
would have giv®a us an ample catalogue of * Ne- 
cessaries,' the inference from whkh would have 
been, that it must needs be a very leamedy and a 
very subtle^ and a very ingenious thing to be a 
go(>d Christian: for some of these ^necessaries' 
are of so refined a nature, that the understanding 
can hardly lay hold of them, or the memory retain 
them : 

^ Ter frustFaf comprensa, manus effuglt inimgo, 
' Par kvibus ventiSj volucri<|tte simillima somno/ 

. Some of the best defenders of Christianity, down 
from Origen, (no saint, it seems, but worth a hun- 
dred and fifty saints who might be mentioned,) 
have been unkindly used and traduced by inju- 
dicious Christians, for a harder epithet shall not 
be given to them. * Sirs,, ye are brethren ; why 
do ye wrong one to another V Even civU war has 
ceased, when the common enemy has been at the 
door, and mad factions have joined to repel hitn, 
and to crown the deserving with laurel garlands ; 

. but Christians, when besieged by powerful and 
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forimd^le infidels, have found leisure knd^stomach 
to coatend, whether die light which shone about 
Christ at his transfiguration was created or un- 
created. 

What has been here suggested was with a 
view, not to dictate, no not even to advise, but 
only to moderate a prejudice which lies deep in 
the heart of an Englishman and a Churchman, 
that as his own vales, hills, rivers, and cities, sur- 
pass in beauty and convenience any thing that the 
world affords ; so his own religious constitution 
is free even from all appearance of defect, and 
shadow of imperfection. This may be called, 
* am^e Focos et Lares :' tlie first we easily excuse, 
as an amiable weakness in the Englishman; let us 
show the same favour to the other in the Church- 
man : but a little more candour and a httle less 
partiality would do m no harm. The author 
aims at nothing beyond this, and therefore * en- 
ters into no particulars/ If the general intimation 
be proper, from whom can it come more properly 
than from one whose name or address can give 
jio sanction to it, and raise no prejudices in its 
behalf ; so that it must rely upon its own reason- 
ableness, and stand destitute of all other recom- 
mendation? • 

As to particulars, his opinion would never be 
asked in such cases, and, if it were asked, he would 
perhaps, like Simonides, desire a day to consider^ 
and then another, not through an affectation of 
humility, nor, if he may be credited, through hope 
of pleasing, or fear of displeasing, but through a 
real diffidence,- and a consciousness of the differ- 
ence between discerning what may be speculative- 
ly right, and judging what is practicable. An 
application to Moral and Theological studies will 
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lead a person to some skill in the first, if Ke have a 
mind open to conviction ; but the latter requires 
ft genius and a knowledge of a different sort. 

Besides all this, the middle course^ between too 
low and too high, between the Serpent and the 
Altar, is somewhat hard tt> keep : 

' Neu te dexterior tortum declinet m Angimm, 
Neve sinistecior pcewam rota dncat ad Aram* 

Ovid. Met. ir. 138. 

It may therefore be more adviseable jBw him to 
examine himself in serious silence, and to consi- 
der what passes within, and in his own little circle, 
where the circumference almost touches the centre ; 

'^Oj-rn 01 \v jMYct^KTi JcaxoVr* eiyocOoif re rervKrai* 
which single line, accorcfing to the wise Socrates, 
contains a complete system of philosophy. 

If he desire that others would receive with 
Christian candour these suggestions, which, what- 
soerer they be, proceed fr€>m a good intention, 
and are not the language of self-interest, he desires 
no more than he is very willing to return. But bf 
that as it will, he is not at all disposed to contend 
about them. 

^ Errare potest t Ihtgiosns ^se non vult.* 

Such contentions beget, or keep up enmity ; anc^ 
he had rather glide through the world, like a sha 
dovv, obscurely and quietly, and meet with few 
censurers ; for * to have none, is a blessing whici 
never was designed for a writer. on ecclesiastica 
subjects.' 

For this, and for other good reasons, * Author? 
should avoid, as much as they can, rephes and re- 
joinders, the usual consequences of which are, losi 
of time, and loss of temper.' Happy is he who is 
engaged in controversy with his own passions, 
and comes off superior; who makes it his endeavour 
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that his follies and weaknesses may die before him, 
and who daily meditates op mortality and immor- 
tality* 

Let us hear a wise man, who thus speaks to 
himself, and to us : * May my last hours find me 
occupied in amending and improving my heart ! 
that I may be able to say to God, Have I violated 
thy commands? Have I ever accused thee, and 
complained of thy government ? I have been sick 
and infirm, becajise it was thy appointment ; and 
so have others, but I willingly. I have been poor 
according to tliy good pleasure, but contented. I 
have had no dignities ; thou hast withheld them, 
and I have not thought theih even worthy of a wish. 
Didst thou see me sad and dejectedon these accounts? 
Did I not appear before thee with a serene <:ounte- 
nance,and cheerfully complying with thy sacred orr 
ders? Deal with me, and dispose of me as thou wilt; 
thy will is mine ? and if any one shall say that thou 
hast been unkind to me, I will defend and maintain 
thy cause against him. Wilt thou that I depart 
hence? I go; and! return thee my sincerest thanks 
that thou hast vouchsafed to call me hither to this 
great assembly and entertainment, and hast permit- 
ted me to contemplate thy works, to admire and 
adore thy providence, and to comprehend the wis- 
dom of thy conduct. May death seize me writing 
and meditating such things V 

It is needless to say whence these reflections are 
taken ; the owner is so well known : but they can 
never be too often cited ; and if the Stoical self-^ 
sufiiciency which breathes in some parts of them 
were corrected by Christian humility, they would 
be to many of us a ' proper lesson' for the day, and 
remind us of the resignation that is due to an all- 
wise and all-gracious Providence. 
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ON 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



It has been often observed that Christianity made its appeaf* 
ance in the most proper time, and under a favourable con* 
currence of circumstances. Something has been said on 
this head in my fourth Dkcourse on the Christian Religion : 
what is now offered to the reader is partly a continuation of 
the same subject; and these Remarks are intended, in some 
measure, as a supplement to those Discourses. 

Christianity began to gain ground in Judaea and its neigh- 
bourhood in the reign of Tiberius, a very wicked prince, 
but who was so occupied with his lusts, and with his cruelty 
towards considerable persons whom he hated, envied, or 
feared, and was also naturally so slow and indolent, , that 
either he heard little of this remote and rising sect, o|: 
thought it beneath his notice, and so did it no harm. 

It is probable that Pilate, who had no enmity towards 
Christ, and accounted him a man unjustly accused, and an 
Extraordinary person, might be moved, by the wonderful 
circumstances attending and following his death, to hold him 
in veneration, and perhaps to think him a hero, and the son 
of some deity. It is possible that he might send a naorative^ 
such as he thought most convenient, of these transactions to 
Tiberius ; but it is not at all likely that Tiberius proposed 
to the senate that Christ should be deified, and that the 
senate rejected it, and that Tiberiu$ continued favourably 
disposed towards Christ, and that he threatened to punish 
those who should molest and accuse the Christians \ This 
report rests prindpally upon the authority of Tertullian, 
who was very capable of being deceived, and Eusebius had 

• • See Le Clerc Hist Eccl p. 324. 
Vol. L ' O 
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it from him. Eccl. Hist. ii. 2. The antient Christians 
might have been misinformed in this, as in some other 
points, ' Tiberius was of an irreligious disposition, and a 
fatalist, and little disposed to increase the number of the 
gods and the burthen of Atlas. * Circa deos ac religiones 
negligentior : quippe addictus mathematicae ; persuasionis- 
quejplenus cuncta fato agi ^.* He hated foreign superstitions, 
jaEgyptian and Jewish rites. * Extemas cseremomas, -^gyp- 
tios Judaicosque ritus compescuit ^.* He and the senate 
had expelled the Jews from Rome^ ; and about the time of 
Christ's crucifixion he had destroyed an illustrious family, 
for this amongst other reasons, that divine honours had 
been paid to one Theophanes, an ancestor of theirs. * Da- 
tum erat crimini quod Theophanem Mitylenseum proavum 
eorum Cn. Magnus inter intimos habuisset : quodque de- 
functo Theophani coelestes honores Graeca adulatio tri- 
buerat */ Augustus commended Caius for not worshipping 
lat Jerusalem. * Caium nepotem, quod Judaeam praeter- 
vehens, apud Hierosolymam non supplicasset, collaudavit ^ :' 
and Tiberius made it a rule, * omnia facta dictaque ejus vice 
legis observare,* as he says of himself in Tacitus Ann. iv. 37. 
Observe also that the Jews persecuted the apostles and slew 
Stephen; and that Saul made havock of the church,^ 
entering into every house, and, haling men and women, 
committed them to prison ; and that Pilate connived at all 
Ais violence, and was not afraid of the resentment of 
Tiberius on that account. 

The custom which the Romans had to deify and adore 
their emperors, most of them after their decease, and some 
of them during their lives, evert though they were the vilest 
of mankind; theapotheosisofAntinoiis, Adrian's fevourite; 
the contempt which many emperors, as Tiberius, and 
Caius, and Nero s, showed towards their gods ; the endea- 
vour of Heliogabalus ^ to suppress the worship of the 



>» Sueton- Tiber. ^. « SaetoQ. Tiber. 36. 

* Tacitus, Suetonius, Josephus. ^Tapitus Aon. vL 18. 

^fiueton. Aug. g3. 

BB^igbnumtuquequaque cpntemtor, praeter tuiius dett Sjria^c 
Haoc mox ita iprevit, ut vaniA cpotaminaret. Suet. Ner. 56, 

^ Heliogabalum in Palatino monte jujUa aedes imperatorias conse- 
wrvity eique templum focit, studens et Matris typum, eC Veft» i^eiB> 
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antient duties, and to introduce a ridiculous god of his 
own ; the strange Egyptian deities which had crept into 
Italy, and were there adored by some and detested by 
others ; the liberty which many learned persons had taken 
with the popular religion * : these things had a tendency to 
wean the pagans by slow degrees from their attachment to 
idolatry, and to facilitate the worship of one God ancl 
Father of all, who by his Son, or his Word, reconciled to 
himself and instructed mankind, and by his Spirit assisted 
virtuous minds in their progress to wisdom and happiness, 
as a religion more simple, and noble, and philosophical, 
and reasonable than paganism. 

/ The senate, says Dio, ordered the temples of Isis and 
Serapis to be pulled down, and afterwards would not suffer 
Any to be erected ' intra pomoerium/ Tovg movg^ ovg IVnz 
nvsg eTSTroiYivTOy tcocSsKsiv t^ (BovKif 6%^ey' ov yap itj rovg Ssovg 
' lvo[JLi(rocv, real ore ys jcocl s^syiKfiasv, mo-tb ococi tvi^oa-ioc otmovi 
iTfbfcrfla/, i^u) rov Tfoo^iYi^iov (r^oig t^^vTotVTO^ xl. p. 142. 

A little after the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
the haruspices ordered the temples of these deities to be 
demolished. Dio xlii. p. 196. 

How much the goddess Isis and her sacred rites were 
despised, may be seen in Properdus ii. 24. Lucan viii. 831. 
ix. 158. Juvenal vi. 489. 526. ix. 22. not to mention 
several others. The apotheosis of the Roman emperors is 
made the subject of the utmost contempt and ridicule by 
Seneca in his hnroyjoKoxivrootng. 

' The Romans knew not much of Christianity, and in a 
great measure overlooked it, till its professors were sot 
considerably increased that they could not easily be de- 
stroyed. 

Christianity at first was more liMy to prosper under ba4 
than under good emperors, if these were tenacious of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. The bad emperors had usually 
other crimes and other n^uschief in view, and no leisure 

6)1 Palladium, et Ancilik, et omnia Romania veneranda in illud trans- 
ferre temphun, et id agena, ne quia Romae deus nisi Heliogabalut 
ooleretur, &C. Lampri(Su8 3. 

^ It i» related ^somewhere of Diogenes the cynic, that, to show his 
contempt of «aaifie&»,4ie tocdcalouse, and oracke^ it upon thQ altar 
6fQiana. 

02 
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to "plague such a little sect, — ^little when compart to pa^ 
ganism. 

And accordingly from jKe deathpf Christ tp Vespasianj 
for about the space of thirty-seven years, the Ro^i^ns did 
not much mind the .progress of the ggspeU Tfeejf were 
ruled by weak, or frantic, and viciqus emperors ; the ?wgis* 
trates and senators, and every woVthy man, of any poj:e, stood 
in continual f^ar for their own lives* JJud^ Qajba, Otho^ 
and Vitellius, the eanpire was a sc^^e of.cQttfaoiQn, deso^ 
lation, arid misery... •. ; < * : - 

Nero ioSdeeddestroyed. several christians at Rome, but it 
was for a supposed crime, of .which all the world knew thei» 
to be innocent:; so that this, cruel treatment raised compas- 
sion, and rather, did service than .harm to the christian cause> 
;md the persgcutioxi wa's soon. oyer. 

If Claudius and the senate in liis time had known the 
nature of the gospel in this point, that it was directly Qppo- 
site to the jaaticwial religion, and that, if it pr9spere4, ps^gaih 
ism must decline and come to nothing: aaid Jthat .wery 
Christian, thpught hiniself bound to spread his ophaiozft by 
all arts and means which w^e npt immoral, they woulti 
have endeayp^jre^ /tgi suppress it effectually ; but it lay 
screened then^ under Judaism, and the Jews had leave tQ 
worship Cpdip .their own way. 

The Chrisdana who suffered under Nero are called 
* malefici * by Suetonius, c. 16. tha;t is, sorcerers, magicians. 
Probably the pagans had heard of their miracles, qnd 
^scribed them, to; itggic arts^ w)uch yet if^ % kmd of 
ilidurect acknowled^me|it;qf them. 

Juvenal iii. 41* 

Ouid Rome faciam ? mentiri nescio — ^motu^ 
Astrorum ignoro : funus promittere patris, &c. 

where the old scholiast says, * motus astrorum : malejkus 
npn sum.* But here I doubt it should be, * mathematicus^ 
lion sumj' which is a more literal interpretation. 

Nejno mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit.-*« 
Co^sulit ktericse^IeniQ de funere matris^ "' .» 

Antf^tam^en de te^ &c» y'u 5&2, . - ^ 
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£ With;th€ reader*s leave, I will step out of my way td 
correct a passage in. this .poet,: xiii. 64k 

Egregium sanctumque yirum si cemo^ bimembTr 
Hoc mon«*rumpacr6,'.veK'wira»5i«.s«h acatca . 

Piscibus inventis, et fgetae conipai:o nulla?, 

jSoHrcittis, tancjuam lapides effuderit hiiber, 
Exaraenque apmm longa consede^kiiva' 
Culmine delubri, tanquam in mare fluxerit amnis 
Gurgitibus miris^ et lactis vortice tdrr^ns. ; ' 

Henninius has given in the text *mirandis/' 'tilbin says 
vje must read * mirantis/ not * miranti.* Gataket conjectures 

* liranti/ These honest men were all disposed to feed upon 
acorns, whilst other copies .ha'd * miranti,' which was vefry 
well explained 'by Brit^imicu^, * aub aratro miranti, ut rei 
inanimae dederit sensum. Miranti aratro is just such an 
expression as' irato sistro,* xiii. 93. * esuriens ramus olivas,' 
xiii. 99, '&c. kic. . / • 

I need not observe how flat and unmeamng and un* 
jpoetical is the expression/' gurgitibus tniris,! and how ill it 
comes in after ' miranti.'' ^Tne'poet intended to speak of a 
prodigy, of a river' running bloody, which togedier with 
ishowers of blood has been often mientioned amongst pro- 
digies. See Cicero De divin. i. 43. The word which he 
used was somewhat uncommon, and therefore lost, and ill 
supplied. He wrote, I believe, 

Gurgitibus miniis, et lactis vortice iorrens. 

* Miniis,' that is * sanguineis, rubris instar minii.* The 
adjective ''mihius-' or ' mineus/ from * minium,* red lead, 
vermilion,* fe. Wi(^e u§ed by Aptileius, '* fulgentium ro^arum 
minius color/ ' and * cerviciila psittaci circulo xnineo.* 
Faber's Thesaurus. If there were no example extant of 
the adjective ' miniiis,* that would not ht 2l sufficient reason 
to reject the^ emendation, since the Gre^k and Latin poets 
frequently, turn. substantives into adjectives. So Juvenal' 
himself, xi. 94. according to the best copies j 

Qualis in oaeandjbtctu testudo nalarct. 

113. 

Litore ab oceano Gallls venie^tibus .•••<! 
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(*atullus, Ixiii. according to Scaliger's emendation^ 

Niminim oceano se ostendit noctifer imhre. 
And hence Milton, 1» 

• • • * . hugest that swim th' ocean stream. 

' Minium* in Greek is pXro^, and the Sibylline oracles speak 
thus of a bloody shower ; 

Ka/ ipsxaSf^ TriTrTua-iv att ovpavov, oTd re i^iXrog* 

The old scholiast says, ' Gurgitibus miris] Aut lacteis, 
aut sanguineis/ But you have nethmg in Juvenal that answers 
to *sanguineis,' unless you change * miris* into * miniis,* which 
is also a very slight alteration. The poet might have so con- 
trived it as to have used * sanguis/ or * cruor,' or their adjec- 
tives ; but ^ gurgitibus miniis ' pleased him better, as it had a 
more ludicrous cast, and he chose rather to stain his river 
with red ochre than with blood. It threw a contempt upon 
portents and prodigies, thirtgs which he was not much 
disposed to believe. Lucian, or whosoever he be who 
wrote the treatise ' De Dea Syria,' says that the river Adonis 
Avas stained with blood every year, q is Tvoxafuog l7Li(nov 
er-og aiiJida-asTcc:, kolI tyiv %poiYiv oKea-agy hrirLTTTH Ig t^v Bd^ 
Xcc(r(rocVy kocI (poiv5i(r(rH to 'ttoKT^v tov icsKuycog* 'lUud flu- 
men singulis annis cruentatur, suoque amisso colore in mare 
efiunditur, et magnam maris partem inficit.* 8. He adds 
that an inhabitant of Byblus explained the phaenomenon 
thus : "A^Mvig Trdrajjiogj co ^f/W, J/a tov AiQuvov 
iFp%srai' Si Ai&uvog xapToc ^avOoyeug eirTt'-ocvsi^oi Sv Tpvi'/^eg 
iKUi/ii<n TT^art ^[jLep^iTi to-TUfMSVot Tyjv yyjy tcm) TroTocfjiU £7fi(p£pov(ny 
tovcrccy eg tcc fLockicroc MIAT^'AEA* jf Sf y^ jx,iv al^uiho^ 
ri9tj(rt. * Adonis flumen, o hospes, venit per Libanum. 
At libanus multum rubicundje terrse habet. Vend ergo 
vehementes, qui ftatos illis diebus flatus habent, terram 
flumini inferunt minio valde similem. Hsec illud terra 
reddit sanguineum.' 

This account has been since confirmed by Maundrel in 
his Voyages. 

* Sanguinem pluisse,* says Cicero, * senatui nuntiatum 
est, Atratum etiam fluvium fluxisse sanguine. — Sed et deco- 
loratio quaedam ex aliqua contagione terrena potest sanguini 
similis esse.* De div. ii. 27. 
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Some may think that we ought to read * gurgitibus 
miniis, aut lactis vortice torrens/ instead of ' et/ But, 
unless the best manuscripts deceive us, 'et*is often used 
in a disjunctive sense, and implies much the same as * aut % 
and likewise * que,' where ^ ve * might seem more proper. 
Of this I gave some examples in the Miscellaneous Obiser- 
vations.] 

Amongst the miracles recorded in the acts of the apostles 
is the casting out of evil spirits. In the New Testament, 
where any circumstances are added concerning the daemo- 
niacs, they are generally such as show that there was some- 
thing praetematural in the distemper ; for these disordered 
persons agreed in one story, and paid homage to Christ and 
to his apostles : which is not to be expected from madmen ; 
of whom some would have worshipped and others would 
have reviled Christ, according to the various humour and 
behaviour observable in such persons. 

One reason for which the divine providence should 
suffer evil spirits to exert their malignant powers so much 
at that time, might be to give a check to sadducdsm amongst 
the Jews, and to Epicurean atheism amongst the Gentiles, 
and to remove in some measure these two great impediments 
to the reception of the gospel. 

The first miracle after the ascension of Christ, namely the 
gift of tongues, was of singular and extraordinary service 
to Christianity. It increased the number of believers at 
Jerusalem, and engaged the admiration and favour of the 
people so much, that the enemies of Christ could not 
accomplish their designs against the disciples, and it served 
to convey the gospel to distant regions. 

It has been said that the gift of tongues continued for a 
considerable time to be absolutely necessary for the spreading 
of Christianity : but it is to be observed that the scriptures 
never say so. We may therefore judge for ourselves how 
far it was needful. 

Now at the time of Pentecost there was a great resort of 
Jews and proselytes fi-om various and remote countries. 
The gift of tongues conferred upon the disciples served to 
convince and convert many of these persons, and thesa 
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persons served to carry Christianity with them to their 
several homes. Afterwards the Ethiopian eunuch, Cornelius 
the Roman centurion, Sergius Paulus the proconsul, Dio« 
nysius the areopagite, and many others were converted. 
By these persons, and by the travels of some of the 
apostles and of their disciples, Christianity was spread in the 
Roman empire and in the East ; and then the Greek lan- 
guage, together with human industry in learning other 
tongues, might be sufficient to convey the gospel as far 
and as soon as providence intended. 

ApoUonius Tyaneus, as Pbilostratus ^ relates, pretended 
to understand all languages without having learned them. 
If Pbilostratus may be credited in this, it is probable 
that ApoUonius, knowing that the christians claimed this gift, 
took the same honour to himself. He flourished in the 
times of Nero and of Domitian ; and it is to be supposed 
that he could speak a little of several tongues, for he was a 
man of parts and a strolling vagabond. 

Pbilostratus also assures us, that, when the mother of 
ApoUonius was in labour, the swans came to attend and 
assist her ; for which he produces no voucher, saysEusebius 
in Hierocl. p. 5 1 7. Now PhUostratus, or whosoever was 
the author of tliis pretty story, stole the thought from 
Callimachus : 

Mwcrao;;/ o^viQig, ocot^oTocTOi TTiTcriVoov. 
Hymn, in Delum, 249. where these poetical birds perform 
the same office to Latona. 

Clemens Alexandrinus cites Plato as saying that the 
gods or daemons had the use of language, and that it ap- 
peared from the discourses of dsemoniacs, since in those 
possessions it was not the man himself, but the daemon in 
him who spake by the man's voice. 'O UTiccroov }s jcocI rot; 
BiolgliuKiKTov uTi'ovsfjL^i rim* jjidKio-Toc [Jisv um rojv ovstpctruiv 
TSKi^xt^fjiSvog Kyi rcov %(>n(r[jLc!j}/' uKKcog St\ Kocl cctto twJ' 
^oc^jlovcjovtcov^ ei I'^vccvrtov cp (pSsyyovToci ^cuvyiv oi>5= S/aAfxrov* 
«AAa TyjvTOjv VTTc-ia-i oi/Tcvv ^oct[jiovcuy, Strom. 1. p. 405« Oxoil* 

* Vit. ApolJ. p. 25. ed. Par. or Euseb. coatr. Hier. p.5l7» 
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edit. I may have overlooked it, tnit I never could find 
this place ia Plato. There is something a litde like it ift 
Porphyry, where Apollo says of himself, 

Jupgndam expirat mortali e gutture vocem. 

On which the philosopher observes, Uyeu/xa ya^ to koltiov^ 
Kccl ccTTiippoia ho.Tri^ STTOv^ocviOV ^vvuusutgj elg a^aviKov aSiiJiot kuI 
efjL\pv%ov siasKdovcocy (idca-H X^oofJiSvri t^ ^AJ%^ hoc rov crMfji*ocTog^ 
(fiq o^(ivoijj(pcovYiv uTTo^llcaa-iv* 'Spiritus enim e loco superiore 
delapsus, illaqije adeo particula, quae coelesri virtute in corpus 
suis instructum facultadbus animatumque defluxit, animum. 
veluti basim aliquam sordta, vocem per corpus veluti per 
quoddam instrumentum edit.' Apud Euseb. Prsep, Ev. v. 8* 
These ^uiiMevmisgj of whom the philosophers speak, were 
persons inspired, or supposed to be inspired, by Apollo^ 
Cybele, or other daemons. In later times the speaking of 
new languages has been reckoiied one of the proofs p£ 
being possessed with a daemon. See Bayle's Diet Gran* 
dievy and Michael Psellus De operat. daemonum, and som* 
instances collected by Cudworth, Intell, Syst. p. 704, 5. 
That from Fernelius is mentioned by Le Clerc, in his' 
extracts from Cudworth, Bibl. Chois. v. p. 109. He has 
made a small mistake when he says, * Un melancholique que 
les m^decins avoient traite en vain, et qui ne savoit ni Grec 
ni Latin, se mit a parler ces deux langues.* Fernelius 
only says that the young gentleman did not imderstand 
Greek. 

To learn a foreign language so far as to understand it wheix 
we read or hear it, is a skill which is not to be acquired 
without much time and pains. To speak it readily, and pro- 
nounce it rightly, is still more difficult : it is what many 
persons can never accomplish, though they have all the pro- 
per helps, as we may see every day ; nor can any study and 
application acquire this habit, unless there he aii opportimity 
of conversing frequently with those whose tongue it is. 

If the apostles on the day of Pentecost had expressed 

^ ^1 Ar^v ^u)vf^v may be translated ' suam vocexp.' eTewwa'aTO' fbn« 
.iT'6;^vc<;Varo, vel irc;^vijcr«TO, vel rep^vijcraro. 
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themselves improperly, or with a bad accent, as most 
people do when they speak a living language which is not 
natiu^l to them, the hearers, who at that time were not 
converted to Christianity, would have suspected some fraud, 
would have taken notice of such faults ", and densured 
them ; which since they did not, it is to be supposed that 
they had nothing of that kind to object. 

Within forty years after the resurrection df Christ came 
on the destruction of Jerusalem, a most important event, 
upon which the credit and the fate of Christianity depended. 
Christ had foretold it so expressly, that, if he had failed, 
his reKgion could not have supported itself. But his predic- 
tions were exactly accomplished, and proved him to be a tnie 
prophet. 

Christ fixed the time also, saying that the days were at 
hand, and would come before that generation should pass 
awayj and whilst the daughters of Jerusalem, or their 
children, should be living. 

The completion of Christ*s predictions has been fully 
showed by many writers, particularly by Whitby. To him 
I refer the reader, on Matt, xxiv., and shall here insert in the 
notes some remarks on this part of the subject, which Dr. 
Pearce the bishop of Bangor was so kind as to communi- 
cate" J observing only that 'Christ foretold, 

"» As the Jews did to Peter, when they said to him, * Thou art a 
Galilaean, and thy speech be^^Tayetli thee.' 

" Our Saviour, foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, applies to tfae 
Jews in a prophetic sense this proverbial saying, * Wheresoever the car* 
case is, there will the eagles be gatliered together/ Matt. xxiv. 28. 

The Jewish writers had this maxim among them, that wicked men 
while they live are to be reckoned amongst the dead. See Drusius on 
Matt. iv. 4. and viii. 22. See also Luke xv. 32. Ephes. ii. K T^^.': 
V. 6, But wickejd men are spoken of in scripture under this figure witn 
still greater propriety, if for their crimes they were devoted to deatn, 
and condemned to it by a divine or human sentence. Gen. xx. 3. ^J 
the word ' carcase,* Christ means the Jewish nation, which was morally 
and judicially dead", and whose destruction was pronounced in tlie de- 
crees of heaven. ^ 

In Eusebius E. H. iii. QS.'ishrjy^ is explained by ©fw rtflvij^* i^^^^ 

IJv'A $s $yjtjt,ayujy£7 kv rolf olvw vfjtf o7^. Aristoph. Ban. act. i. sc /• 
in choro. 
.See 1/. Capell. and Grotius on. Matt. viii. 22. who s^ys^NfxfO' ^ocali- 
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!• The total destruction of the city, 
2. Of the temple. 

S. The coming of false Christs and false prophets, ma^ 
gicians and sorcerers, leading the people to the deserts. 
4f. Famines. 

5, Pestilences. 

6. Earthquakes. 

?• Fearful sights and great signs from heaven. 

8. The persecution of the apostles. 

9. The apostasy of some christians. 

10. A preservation of the faithful. 

11. The spreading, of the gospel through the Roman 
world. 

12. The Roman standards defiling the holy place. 

13. The city encompassed with armies, walls, and 
trenches. 

14. The retiring of the christians to the mountains. 

15. The greatest tribulation that ever was known. 

16. The time when these things should happen. 

17. The comparative happiness of the barren women, 
when a mother killed and ate her own child. 

18. Wars and rumours of wars, nation rising against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom. 

19. The sea and the waves roaring. 

tur homines a vera dlsciplina, quae animi vita est, alieni.- $io xa) h f? (att 
Clemens Alex. Strom, v.) jSa^fafoy (pi?^(ro(pia vsk^ov^kolXovo-i rov$ £x*6- 
xrovras tuSy ^oyiJ^Croov, xa) yxtlvirori^xvrag rov vouv toTg iriSeo'i ^v)(ixo7g, 
Hausit quoque haec, ut alia, ab Orientis philosophia Pythagoras, raV ^tt;^ 
*lQvSai(Joy $o^a$ tJLiu.ovfji6vo$, ut de eo scribit Hermippus : siquidem xaJ 
*f 0^ tovg 'Efpaioy; d(piKst'o, ut de eo ex Diogene scribit Malchus ; undo 
mos ortus ut his qui coetu Pjrthagoreonim essent ejecti, cenotaphia stru- 
erentur, quod Hipparcho cuidam factum legimus, &:c- 

Under the metaphor of eagles, which fly swiftly and seize upon their 
prey violently, conquerors with their armies are frequently spoken of in 
scripture. Jeremiah Lament, iv. 19. says, ' Our persecutors are 
swifter than eagles;* and Hosea viii. 1. says of the king of Assyria, 
' He shall come as an eagle against the house of the Lord, because thejr 
have transgressed his covenant.' Ezekiel xvii. 3. pronounces a parablo 
under the same figure : * Thus saith the Lord : A great eagle, with gre^t 
wings full of feathers, came unto Lebanon, and took the highest branch 
of the cedar J ' which tlie prophet thus explaitjs ver. 12. * Behold the 
king of Babylon is come to Jerusalem, and hath taken the king thereof/ 

Nor must it be forgotten, that when Moses, Dent, xxviii. 49, &c. 
threatens the Jews with the destruction of their nation, if they would not 
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20. The dispersion of tKe iaptive Jews through' all' nations. 

21 • The continuance of the desolation. • 

22. A shortening of the days of vengeance, foi* the sake 
oi the elect. - . . 

All "which things came to pass. 

To bring about this great event, and to certify posterity 
of its truth, God raised up an illustrious and worthy prince 
to accomplish it, and an illustrious historian to record it, 
to record the things of which he was an eye-witness, and 
in which he had borne a considerable sh^re. 

Vespasian was lifted up from obscurity to the em|)ire ; he 

ftearken unto the words of the.Lord^ the description of the calitmitics, 
with which he threatens them,- answers so exactly in the most material 
|>fttts to the final destruction, of <hat people by the Romans, that this 
Beems to have been chiefly and principally ifl the intention of the pro- 
phet ; and there the destrgying ^u-sny- is spokeij. of under this very em- 
blem of an eagle ; ' The Lord* shall b/ing a nation against thee from far, 
from the end of the eartK/as €\nft*as'th^*eaglc'flle&^ a 'nation. wBose 
language thou shalt not understand.' .:,'.' 

The sense of the pro^verb then is this i Wheresoever .thet wicked Jews 
are, there will the Roman eagles, the destroying armies, follow \hem{ 
ind whithersoever they fiy, ruin and desolation will oi'ertake them. 

Christ had been foretelling to his disciples the destruction of the Jew- 
ish nation, and the vengeance which he was to take upon them for their 
obstinate refusal of him and his doctrine. This he expressed by the 
coming of the Son of man 5 and he told them many particulaJ-s of \Vliat 
was to happen before and at that great day of visitation. Among others 
be ^cqu&itited tbfera that there \^ould be some impostors, who shouli 
mt tip themselves for the Christ or Messiah of tlie Jew§ : ' "VVherey 
/ore,* says he, ' if they shall say unto you. Behold he is in the desert, 
150 not forth : Behold he is in the secret chambers, believe itnotJr-i^' 
none but false Christs will be found there. The true coming;. 0( .Cb"^^ 
•^\\l be of another nature; ' '; not with observation,* Luke ivii. 2a not 
with a display of his person, but of his power, in die vengeanioe which 
he is to take upon the Jews ; not rest rallied to the desert or the chambers, 
tiot confined to holes and corners, nor to any. one part of Judcea, but 
extended through every province of it 3 ' for as the lightning,' sa}-* 
•he, ' cometh out of tlie-east and shineth even unto the west, so shall 
.also the Coming of the Son of man be,' i. e. as extensive and universal 
over the land, as the lightning shines ; the comparison being brought in 
to show not so much its swiftness, as its wide extent and compass ; fof 
^ wheresoever the carcase,' &c. In St. Luke, when our Lord had been 
describing this calamity which was to befall tlie Jews, his disciples asked 
him, * Where, .Lord ?' where sliall tliis happen ? To which he replied, 
• ' Wheresoever Uie.body is, tliith^ will the eagles be gatliered t*^* 
Ihet.' If then bis iwrds pontain any direct answer to tlie question, thej 
must be understood as pointing out the place and. extent ojf ilie calaau^f. 
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was strangely spared and promoted and (employed, by Nero 
who hated him. If he had not put an end to the civil 
wars, and to the grv^at calamities of the empire, Jerusalem 
would not have been destroyed at the time foretold ' by 
Cbrifcit. * Lucem caliganti reddidit mundo,' says Q. Cur* 
tins, speaking mOst probably of Vespasian, x. 9, 

Jos0phu§ assured Vespasian thjit he and his son Titus 
shouJ4 .t^?-: §nip€|J*or«, after. Njerp* and some others, who 
should .t^ign. only ^a^shprt time., 3. J- iii*. 8. ' Unus ex 
nobilibljs ' captivis Josephus, cum conjiceretur in vincula, 
constsaitis^iiije isseveravit foije ut ab eod^em brevi jsolveretur^ 
verum jam imperatore/ Sueton. 1'it. 5. When Josephus 

This prophecy was pronounced by our Saviour near forty years, and 
recorded by St. Matthew near thirty years, beforfe the. event was to take 
place. And, for the literal accomplishment of it, we have the autho* 
rity of Josephus. He was a general on Che side of the lews in the be* 
ginning of that war, and a prisoner at ferge in the Roman army during; 
the Test of it r he was a party conceited in much of the calamity of hii 
countrymen, and an eye-witness to almost ail of it. And besides diis it is 
to be consadesed, that if he ever had heard of this prq>hecy, which it is 
probable hehiad not 5 yet as^ he .was a Jew by religion, and a Jewish priest 
too, he is therefore a witniess not to>be suspected o£ partiality in this case, 
and was e|very way qualified to give us air exact history of those times ; 
which he has accordingly dDn«,'by describing- very puncJtually all the par- 
ticulars of that terrible destruction: . 

From his account it may be (^served, that the Roman army entered, 

into Judaea on the east side of it, and carried on their conquests west* 

. ward, as if not only the extensiveness of the ruin, but the very route 

which the army would take, was intended in the comparison of the 

lightning coming out of tlie east and shining even unto tlie west. 

In the course of his history he* gives us a very particular account of the 
prodigious niunbers of such as were slain in Judsea properly so called^ in 
Samaria, the two Galilees, and the region beyond Jordan : and he con-, 
firms the prophecy of Christ by making a remarkable observation to this 
purpose;, that ' there was hot any the least part of Judsa, which did 
not partake; of the calamities of the capital city/-^B. J:v, 3. There, 
«t Jerusalem, - the la$t and finishing stroke was given, to the ruin of the 
church and state; for a^r a long and sharp siege, in which famine killed 
as many as the sword, in which tlie judgments of heaven appeared as vi- 
libly as the fiiry of man, in which intestine factions helped on the deso- 
lation wfiieh the fi:)Eeign armies completed, Jerusalem was at last taken, 
not then d city,'- but a confused mass of niins, affording a sadder scene 
of calamify than tlie world, had evtr steu, and exactly fulfilling thoi 
Words of Christ, * Matt, xxivi 2l . * 'llien shdl be great tribulation, such 
as was notvsiaoe the beginning of the world unto Uiis time, no nw eveir 
shall be.* Towhich Josephus bears express iestimony, and says, that 
' the. calamities -of all'-nations fronx the beginning of the world wei« 
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made this declaration there was no appearance of such an 
event. He says that he had received the knowledge of 
these things in a dream ; which was accounted by the Jets 
to be a lower degree of prophecy, and to have been some- 
times granted to them after the pro|)hetic afflatus had ceased 
at the death of Malachi. Josephus says that Hyrcanus had 
been favoured with such kind of revelafions. Ant. xiii. 12. 
Bell. Jud. i. 2. He records a prophetic dream of his own, 
in his Life, § 42. He mentions also strange deliverances 
vouchsafed to himself from seemingly unavoidable destnic- 
tion, B. J. iii. 8. He had taken shelter in a cave with 

exceeded by those which befel his countiymen on this occasion.*— 
B. J. Ll. 

Christ foretold, that Jerusalem sliould be ' encompassed with ar-^ 
;nies,' Luke x%i. 20. And accordingly it was besieged and taken bjr 
the Eomans : a circumstance which had no necessary connection with 
the revolt and conquest of Judaea. For, at the time when Christ spake 
this, the Roman governor resided in that city, and had troops there suf- 
ficient to keep it in obedience j whence it was more probable, that Jerusa- 
lem would have continued in a quiet subjection to tlie Romans, whatever 
troubles might be raised in other parts of the Jewish dominions. 

He foretold, that the Roman ensigns, called ' the abomination of 
desolation,' ver. 15, should be seen ' standing in the holy place' or 
temple : an event not to be foreseen by human skill, because very on- 
likely to happen.' The great care which the Jews took at otter times not 
to defile that holy place, and the small strength which it had to defend 
tliem long from the Ronpan arms, as tliey had twice experienced in the 
memory of man, were both circumstances which in all human appear- 
ance would have kept them from the rash experiment. And yet, against 
all probability, they fled to the temple, and there made a last and despe- 
rate resistance. Having thus defiled it with their own arms, they made 
it necessary for the Romans to follow them into the sanctuary ; so that 
tliey took it by storm, and of consequence caused their militsury ensigns 
to be * seen standing^ there. 

Christ foretold. Matt. xxiv. 2. that when the temple should be taken, 
' there should not be left there one stone upon another that should not 
be thrown down.' And yet the building was so magnificent, that it was 
esteemed, for cost, for art, and beauty, one of the wonders of the world; 
whence it was natural to expect that the Romans, according to their 
usual custom amidst their conquests, would endeavour to preserve it safe 
and entire. And Josephus, B. J. vi. 2. 4. tells us, that Titus laboured 
with all his power to save it j but that his soldiers, as if moved ^a</*W 
opjLtr , by a divine impulse, would not hearken to his positive and repieated 
orders, but set fire to every part of it, till it was entirely consumed : and 
then the ruins were removed, and the soil on which it stood was ploughed 
up, and not one stone left upon another. See Drusios and Calmet on 
Matt. xxiv. 2. and LightfoQt*i Horae Hebr, on the same text, where h« 
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forty desperate persons, who were deterinined to perish 
rather than to yield, and who proposed to pay him the 
compliment of killing him first, as the most honourable 
ms^n in thecompany. When he could not divert them froin 
thar frantic resolution of dying, he had no other refuge 
than to engage them to draw lots who should be killed, the 
one after the other; and at last only he and another remained, 
whom he persuaded to surrender to the Romans. I would 
not willingly be imposed upon, or impose upon the reader ; 
but I leave it to be considered whether in all this there , 
might not be something extraordinary, as both Vespasian 
and Josephus wete designed and reserved for extraordinary 

qnotes for proof of this the Taanith of Maimonides, c. 4. Josephus 
indeed in B. J.vii. 1. speaking of the temple, says only that it was demo- 
lished, without expressly telling us that tl>e foundations of it were digged 
up. And yet it seems probable that some parts at least of those fouiida- 
tions were digged up, from what he says there in tlie following chapter 
concerning one Simon, He lived in Jerusalem, in the upper part of it, 
near to tlie temple : and, when the city was taken, he endeavoured to 
escape by letting himself down with some of his companions into a ca- 
V£m', where when they had digged but a little way for themselves, be 
crept out from underground in tliat very place where the temple hdd be- 
fore stood. Therefore, either he crept out in tliat hollow where the foun- 
dation had stood ; or, if it was in any other part of the temple, the foun- 
dations must have been removed there at least where he worked his way 
through the ground from the outside to the inside of the temjJe, 

To these circumstances we may add the time. ' This generation shall 
not pass away, till all these things be fulfilled,' ver. 34. and again. 
Matt. xvi. 28. ' There be some standing here, who shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in Jiis kingdom;* pointing 
out to his hearers, that this train of calamities was not to come upon tlie 
Jews immediately, nor yet so late but that some then living should see 
the accomplishment of his prophecies. The fixing of this circumstance 
had no connection with iany thing which might serve for the foundation 
of human conjecture. 

. He also foretold, that '^ the gospel of his kingdom should be preached 
in all the world for a witness unto all nations,' ver. 14. before this end 
of the Jewish state should come ; than which no circumstance was less 
likely in all human appearance to happen, if we consider the time when 
this prophecy was delivered j for we find that within two days aflerwards^ 
as himself foretold. Matt. xxvi. 2. and31« ' all his disciples forsook him 
and fled,' upon his being apprehended. It could not be expected that 
Ihey who had deserted his person when alive, would adhere to his cause 
after his death, and with so much steadiness and courage, as to preach 
a crucified Jesus in spite of all opposition, through all &e nations of the 
then known earth. And yet this they did with great success j so that 
St. Paul could say io the Colossians with truth, ' that the gospel was 

^fffOQ unto them, a$ it wa« ifi all the world/ 10. 
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purposes, to assist in fulfilling and justifying the ptophecies 
of Daniel and of our Loisd. The same providence which 
raised up and conducted Cyrus, and preserved the ° rash 
Macedonian conqueror from perishing, till he had over- 
thrown the Persian empire, that the prophecies might be 
accomplished, might take the Roman emperor and the 
Jewish writer under a singular protection for reasons of no 
less importance. The historian was on all accounts a pro- 
per person to deliver these things to posterity, and one to 
whom the Pagans, the Jews, and the Christians, could have 
no reasonable objection ; he was of a noble family, he had 
enjoyed the advantage of a good education, he had acted in 
the war as a general, he had much learning, singular 
abilities, a fair character, and a great love for his own 
country. The service which he has done to Christianity 
was on his side plainly undesigned ; he never gives even the 
remotest hint that the Jews suffered for rejecting the Mes- 
sias* His book had the approbation of Vespasian p, and 
Titus, Herod,^ and Agrippa, and of several persons of di- 
stinction, and he wanted not adversaries who would have 
exposed him if he had advanced untruths; so that though 
in some other points he might have been capable of deceiv- 
ing and of being deceived, yet as to the transactions of his 
ewn times, he must pass, in general, for a candidj imi)ar- 
tial, accurate writer,, and has passed for such in the opinion 
of the most competent judges. 

But though we are indebted to him for several particu^ 
lars, which surprisingly agree with the predictions of Chnst ; 
yet the destruction of the Jewish state rests not upon his 
single authoi:ity, but upon antient history and general con-^ 
sent, and is a fact which never was questioned. 

What Josephus says concerning the outrageous wickedness 
and strange infatuation of many of the Jews, must be tnie; 
the facts related by him sufficiently show it : but the reason 
for which he dwelt so much on a subject so disagreeable to 
one who loved his nation, seems to have been this : he 
knew not how to account ot^ierwise for God's giving ^P 

^ 1 call him rash, because he exposed his own person too ^^ 
for h'lr e»tci*piise, though very bold, was peiJiaps neither rm nw 
la^hly conducted. 

P Contr. Apion. i. 9. 
2 
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hb-own pebple to such calaitiities, and seeming td fight 
against them himself, and he was afraid of consequences 
which Pagans and Chribtians would draw from it against 
the Jewish religioi>. Cicero, becauge it served his purpose, 
had inferred from the calamities which in his days befell 
the Jews, that they were a nation not acceptable to the 
Deity. ' Stantibus Hierosolymis, pacatisque Judseis, 
tamen istorum religio sacrorum a splendore hujus imperii, 
gravitate nominis nostri, majorum institutis, abhorrebat : 
nunc vero hoc magis, quod ilia gens, quid de imperio 
nostro sentiret, ostendit armis : quam cara diis immortalibus 
-esset, docuit, quoc^ est victa, quod elocata, quod servatd/ 
Pro Flacco, 28. Some would read ' serva.* Dr. Thirlby 
-conjectured ' servit :' and I find it so cited by Hammond in 
his notes on Revel, xiii. 5. 

In his Antiquities he takes too great liberties with sacred 
.history, and accommodates it too much to the taste of 
the Gentiles, which yet probably he did to recommend his 
oppressed and unhappy nation to the favour of the Greeks 
and Romans. There ar^ few of bis suppressions, or 
alterations, or embellishments, for which a ^prudential 
reason might not be assigned. In his History he shows an 
instance of his art, in complimenting Titus without saying 
an untruth :• he relates that Titus engaged with the Jews, 
who had made a sally and fought desperately, and that 
Titus himself slew twelve of their bravest men, who headed 
the rest. He says not how he slew them \r but Suetonius 
tells us that Titus, at the siege of Jerusalem, shot twelve of 
the foremost of the enemies with so many arrows. The 
circumstances give great reason to suppose that both relate 
the same story. 

. Y%,oc] ^ci^SKa fjisv oiVTog toov TrpojJici'XjU'V eimipsi*, * 6t ipse 
quidem sternit duodecim adversi agminis propugnatores/ 
B. J. V. vi. 6. 

' Novissima Hierosolymorum oppugnatione, ' duodecim 
. propugnatores totidem sagittarum confecit ietibus.' Sueton. 
Tit. 5. 

The history of the Jewish war by Josephus seems to be 

. a Gonunentary upon the prophecies of Christ. Josephus, 

jimongst other particulars, gives a distinct account of the 

Vol. I. P 
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* fearful sights and great agns from heaven/ which pre- 
ceded the destructioh of Jerusalem, and Tacitus has con- 
firmed the narration of Josephus, If Christ had not 
expressly foretold this, . many, who give little heed to por- 
tents, and who know that historians have been too creduW 
in that point, would have susp^ted that Josephus exagge- 
rated, and that Tadtus was misinformed ; but as the testi- 
monies of Josephus and Tacitus confirm the predictions 
of Christ, so the predictions of Christ confimr the wonders 
recorded by these historians. > 

Let us proceed to show that the predictions of Christ 
were extant before the destruction of Jerusalem, before 
A. D. 70, for this is the important poinn 

The books and epistles of the New Testament were written 
by disciples of Christ, or their companions. 

We cannot suppose that any persons, of whatsoever 
abilities, could have forged them after the decease of the 
apostles : for, 

These writings ^ contain various and numerous incidents 
of time, place, persons, names, and things ; occasional 
discourses, differences of style, epistles in answer to epistles, 
and passages cited from those which they answer, directions 
and observations suited to the state of several churches, 
seeming contradictions, and real difficulties which might 
have easily been avoided, things mentioned which worldly 
considerations would have suppressed, and things omitted 
which invention and imagination might have supplied ; a 
character of Christ, arising from his words and actions, of 
a most singular kind, left to its intrinsic merit, and aided 
by no art J and in the writings of St. Paul, sentiments 
warm, pathetic, and coming from the heart ; particularities 
in each gospel suitable to the character, knowledge, situa- 
tion, and circumstances of each evangelist, &c. &c. 

The forgers of these things, if they were such, must 
have equalled Father Harduin's*^ atheistical monks of the 
thirteenth century, who, according to his fantastical ac- 

^ Disc- Vi. on the Christ. Rel. 

« Harduin's craziness consisted in rejecting what all the world r»* 
oeived j the opposite folly to wfeich is the receiving what all the i»wd 
rejects. 
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tount, in an age of ignorance and barbarity, surpassed in 
abilities all the antients and modems, forged the Latin and 
Greek authors whom we call classical, and were not only 
great poets, orators, grammarians, linguists, and knaves, 
but great mathematicians, chronologers, astronomers, 
geographers, and critics, and capable of inserting, in their 
proper places, names and accounts of men, rivers, cities,, 
and regions, eclipses of the sun and moon, Athenian ar- 
chons, Attic months, Roman consuls, and olympiads ; all 
which happy inventions have been since confirmed by 
astronomical calculations and tables, voyages, inscriptions, 
fasti capitolini, fragments, manuscripts, and a diligent com- 
}}aring of authors with each other. 

There is not one page in the New Testament, which 
affords not internal characters pf being composed by men 
who lived at the time when the things happened which are 
there related. This is as evident, as it is that the noble 
English historian, who wrote an account of the troubles 
in the time of Charles the first, was himself concerned in 
those transactions. The discourses of Christ, as I have 
observed elsewhere, are always occaaonal, and full of 
allusions to particular incidents. The historical parts of 
the New Testament, and th» travels of Christ and of 
his apostles, correspond with the accounts and descriptions 
which may be collected from other authors. In the judg- 
ment which Pilate passed upon Christ % the rules of the 
Roman law were observed. What is accidentally men- 
tioned concerning the behaviour of Felix and Galfio, and 
some others, agrees with the character which Roman 
writers have given of them. There are endless particula- 
rities of this kind which might be produced. A man of 
very ordinary abilities, who relates various things of which 

' Mr. Huber remai^ue fort bien, tiuil paroit, par toutes les circon- 
stances du jugement de Pilate^ que toutes les regies du droit Romain y 
fiirent exactement' observ6es ^ et que cela peut nous convaincre de la 
verite de cette histoire. Des gens du petit peuple parmi les Juifs, tels 
qu'etoient les evangeliste^^ ne pouvoient pas ^tre si bien instruits de 
cela^ et s*ils ne ravoient apprise de t^moins oculaires, ils n'auroient 
jamais pu la raconter, comme ilsontiait^ sans dire quelque chose qui 
se trouveroit contraire k 1* usage des gouveraeurs^ dans les provinces 
Romaines. Le Clerc^ Bibl. anp. et mod. t. xiii. p. 100. Scd also 
Huber Dissert. 

P2 
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he has been an ear- and aa eye-witness, is under no difficulty 
or pain ; but a forger, if he had the abilities of an angel, 
whose imagination must supply him with materials, can 
never write in such a manner; and, if he has tolerable sense, 
will avoid entering into such a minute detail, in which he 
must perpetually expose his ignorance and his dishonesty, 

Christ began to preach when he was about thirty years of 
age ; and the Jews^ from his countenance judged him to be 
more advanced in life. He chose apostles, some of whom 
were married, one was employed in a public office, and 
most were probably as gld as himself, if not older. If they 
had not been cut off by martyrdom, yet few of them, in 
the course of nature", would have survived the destruction 
of Jerusalem A. D. 70, which was about seventy-four years 
after the birth of Christ. Ecclesiastical history assures us, 
that St. Peter and St. Paul died before that time ; and 
Christ had told Peter that he should be put to death in his 
old age. . 

History also informs us, that St. John lived long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and Christ had given an intima- 
tion that he should see that event ; for he said once to his 
disciples, ' There be some standing here who ^all not 
taste of death till they see, the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom •/ and afterwards, when Peter was desirous to 
know what should befall Jdin, Christ replied, 'If I will 
that he ttirry till I come, what is that to thee ?' 

St. John had seen the three gospels, for he wrote bis own 
as a supplement to them j which appears plainly in the Har- 
mony of the Evangelists. He omitted these predictions (^ 
Christ, though he was present at that discourse ; of which 
omission the most probable reason is, that the other three 
had mentioned them* 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke relate, -that when the Jews 
came to seize Christ, a disciple drew his sword, and wounded 
one of them, John alonfi names him, and says that it w© 
Simon Peter. The cause of their silence is obvious : Peter 
was living when they wrote, and 'they suppressed his nam^ 
for several reasons ; but when John wrote Peter was dead. 

The three first evangelists make no mention of the resur* 

« John viii. 5/. 
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rection of Lazarus, perhaps lest the Jews, who had con- 
6ulted to put him to deathj should assassinate him. When 
St. John wrote, it is probable that he was dead ; and there- 
fore he gave a particular account of that resurrection. 

There is reason to think that St. John also might com- 
pose a.pkrt at least of his gospel a little before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, since he speaks^ of the porches of Bethes- 
da as standing, v. 2, though this amounts not to a full and 
•conclusive proof, and may be a small inaccuracy of style ; 
or, it may be, those porches remained undemolished. 

St. Luke ends his history of the apostles with St. Paul's 
dwelling at Rome for two years, A. D. 65. He mentions 
nothing further, and therefore probably wrote the Acts be^ 
fore the death of that apostle ; and he refers us to his own 
gospel, as to a book which he had published before. 

Ecclesiastical history ^ informs us, that Mark's gospel had 
the approbation of Peter, and that Mark was instructed by 
him ; which opinion seems somewhat favoured by the nar- 
ration of Peter's fall and repentance. Matthew and Luke 
say that he ' wept bitterly ;' Mark says only, ' he wept,' but 
represents his crime in stronger terms than Luke. Matthew 
relates at large the conimendation and the commission 
which Christ gave to Peter : ' Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona : for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. And I say also unto 
thee, "that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
It. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shak bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, sh^U be loosed in heaven.' xvi. 17. Mark omit§ it, 
viii. 29. 

St. Peter, who died before A. D. 70, mentioned the ap^ 
proaching ruin of Jerusalem in the Acts of the Apostles^, 

^'^Em ^s — KoXvu^^Yj^pa, "^Hv ^'c, which is in some few copies, is pro- 
bably the emendation of a critic. 

^ Euseb. ii. 15. 

^ ^ And I will show wonders in heaven above, and signs in the earth 
beneath, blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, before that great and terrible 
day of the Lord come. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall 
<:allupon the name of the Lord, shall be saved.* Acts ii. 9. * 
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and in his own Episdes', as the best commentators agree; 
and so does St. James"", and St. Paul", and the author** of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Papias conversed with the disciples of the apostles about 
the beginning of the second century. He speaks^ of the 
gospels of Matthew and Mark as extant, and written by 
them. 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, mentions the Gospels as uni- 
versally received and read in the congregations in his time. 
He must have conversed with Christians who were old men, 
and from them have learned that the Gospels were extant 
Vhen they were joung. O/ 'AtfoVoAo/ (says he) Iv rois 

ysKiccy HToo; ttoc^s^wtcocv, — ^And again, Ta c^Vo/^J');Mol/it;/^«T« 
Toov 'Attos'oAcc')/ ccvocyivcia-KSTocip Apol. 1. And his citations 
from the four Gospels, from the Epistles of St. Paul,^ and 
from the Revelation, show to a demonstration that he had 
t^iem as we now have them, in the main. 

In the interval between A. D. 70 and Justin, .are the 
authors called apostolical, as Clemens, Hermas, Barnabas, 
Ignatius. These authors make use of some of the Gospels 
and Epistles, and allude to them ; which makes them highly 
valuable, and serviceable to the Christian cause. We can- 
not suppose that they had the inclination : we may posi* 
tively affirm that they had not the capacity to forge them, 
Their own writings prove it. 

' ' But the end of all things is At hand. — The time is comes tliat 
judgment must be^in at the house of God. And if ,it first begin with 
us, what will be the end of them that obey not the gospel of God ? 
And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly aud the 
sinner appear ?* 1 Pet. iv. 7. 

"* ' Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for the miseries that 
fhall come upon you. — Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming 
of our Lord. — For the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. — ^The Judge 
standeth before the door.* James v. 1. 

» « The Lord is at hand.' Phil. iv. 5, ' To fill up dieir sins always j 
for wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.* 1 Thes. xi. I6. ' The 
day of the Lord cometh as a thief in tlie night,' &c. 1 Thes. v. 2. The 
same event is also peihaps alluded to, 2 Thes. i. 6j &c. and 2 Thes, 
ii. 2, &c. . 

' *» ^ Ye have need of patience that — ye might receive the prorois^« 
For yet a little while, and he that shall com^, will conje,* &c. Heb. «• 

9 Euseb. Eccl. Hist, iii, Sg; suhjinem. 
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Barnabas, in his Epistle, makes use of Matthew, Luke, 
John, and the Epistle to the Romans. 

Clemens, in his first Epistle, makes mention of St* 
Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, and takes passages from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Cor. Philip^ 
1 Thes. Ephes. 1 and 2 of Peter, 1 Tim. 1 and 3 of John, 
' Revel, and particularly from the Epistle to the Hebrevis* 
He also speaks of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul. 

In his second Epistle, if it be his, there are passages from 
Matthew, Luke, 1 Cor. and Hebr. 

Hermas says, j. 2. * Juravit Dominus per Filium suum : 
Qui denegaverit filium et se — et ipsi denegaturi sunt ilium' 
— from Matt. x. 33. 

L 6. * Cum ergo venerit tribulatio,^ propter divitias suas 
et negationes,^ abnegant Dominum' — from Matt. xiii. 21^ 

I. 9. * Videte ergo vos qui gloriamini in divitiis, ne forte 
ingemiscant ii qui egent, et gemitus eorum ascendat ad 
Dominum* — from James v. 4* 

lb. ^ Qui amatis primos consessus;* from Matt, xxiii. 6. 
* Melius erat illis non nasci ' — from Matt, xxvi. 24. 

U. Mand. v. ^ Spiritus sanctus, qui in te est, angustiabi* 
tur'— from Ephes. iv. SO. 

* Si resistis Diabolo, fugiet a te'— from James iv.. 7. 

IL Maiid. vi. <PoQ^9Yiii tov Kv^iov rov ^vvi^vov ccHkrocf xal 
oiiro}\£<rui — from James iv. 12. 

Such references should have been marked in the editions 
of the Apostolical Fathers. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions also, and in the Recog* 
nitions and the Homilies of Pseudo-Clemens there are many 
passages taken from the New Testament ; but as these 
Dooks are not so antient as they pretend to be, I pass them» 
by for the present, and shall pay my respects to them in 
anothar place. 

The numerous and large citations from the lxx, and the 
New Testament, in the Constitutions, are however so far 
useful, that they help to show how those places stood in 
the copies of the fourth century, and perhaps somewhat 
earjier. 

Ignatius, who, in his old age, suffered under Traj^y 
about A. D. 107, and who was contemporary with Ae 
apq^les, in his genuine £pistles alludes to tlie Gospels, of 
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Matthew, of Luke, and of John, PanFs first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, those to the Colossians, Galatians, Philippians, 
and Ephesians, the first Epistle of Peter, kc. 

Besides the places which are referred to in the margin 
of the Pati'es Apostolici, I have observed several upon a 
cursory perusal, to which I am sensible more might be 
added. 

Ignatius ad Ephes. jxiiJiyjTcci SvTsg 055— from Ephes* v. 1. 

lb. sv otti^octi &eS — perhaps from Acts xx. 28. 

lb. T» VTTS^ l^jMUV SOCVTOV dviVSyKOVTOg &S0O 'ur^oo'^o^otv ru)u 

Bva-iav — from Lphte. v. 2. 

lb. ii. ovccijjiriv v^jlcuv — from Philem. 20. 

lb. iv. ui?^Yi ovTccg rS ytS ocvTii — from Eph. v. SO. 

lb. v. SL yap svog ital ^svts^H zsr^ocrsvxyj too-ocvt^v ta-yjjv s%£i 
-—perhaps from James v. 16, or Matt, xviii. 19, 20. 

lb. ix. — Ki9ot vccS llocT^g — stg oUo^oiJirjy— from Ephes. 
ii. 20. 

lb. xiii. rsKog Sf ocyocTTYi — from 1 Tim. i. 5. 

lb. xiv. oiusiviy Isiv (ricairay tlou simij ri hAXZvToc [m^ slvoh^ 
ocotXov TO MocTKUv, luv i Key CUV Txyotyi — from Matt. v. 19. 
vii. 21. 

lb. XV.- hIIv KavGivH 70V Kuf/ov — perhaps from Heb. iv. 
12, IS. or Revel, ii. 23. or some other places. 

lb. xvii. t5 i^onog rS odmog T«T»--from John xiv. 
SO. and Ephes. ii. 2. 

lb. ^jLYi ul%iLuKcjoTia"^ v[jia^ — from Rom. vii. 23. 

lb. xix. uvTi^^ioc — woog Sv i^ocvE§cu$Yj — from 1 Tim. iit. 
16. 

lb. XX. svoi cc^Tov 7(>.ciivT^g — from 1 Cor. x. 1 7. 

lb. x^. ?(r%o^rog cSv tujv lycsi wifcov — from 1 Cor. xv. 9t 
pr Matt. XX. 26, 27. 

lb. xii. Ignatius takes notice of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and of his martyrdom: and as he was 
writing to the same church, he often alludes, as you see, to 
the apostle's letter. 

Ad Magnes. i. dyocTrrjg, yjg iVsv TrpoKSK^iTPci-'f^om 
1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

lb. iii. — vscoTspiK^v tu^iv — perhaps from 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

lb. v. sig Tov ihov tottov — from Acts i. 25. 

lb. ihov xa^xKT^oc — perhaps from Rev. xiii. 17. 

fb. vii. — sTg vSg, ix.ioc Iatt/V — from Ephes. iv. 3,4^5, 6? 
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lb. viii. — Si xaru vo[jioy ^jtxcv, oiMo^^oy^fisv %ocgiv fiff 
siXri(Pevcci — from Galat. v. 4. . , 

lb. X. V7i£^9s(r6$ Tiyy Kocjcyjv ^vfJLrjv Trjv 'ZsraAft/w^f7(raj/— from 
1 Cor. V. 7. 

lb. xiiL KaTevo^uidyJTs* €vo^5(r9(xty a verb used in the 
New Testament. 

Ad Trail, vii. /xj; ^utr/otz/xf i/o/$-™a word often used by St. 
Paul. 

- lb. viii. ^Yjhlg \jrl2 xaT« t^ txtXyio-Ih sx^tm — from Matt. 
V. 23. 

lb. X.— W(r7rf^ Tivsg-^XsyHa-i — sydj ri SsSf jLca/ ; t/ siiyp^ 
fj^oii By}^ioiJLa%fjcrai 9 &€.-— from 1 Cor. xv. 15. 32. 

lb. xi. cux sicTiv (pvrsiu UaT^og-JroiaM^tt. xv. 18. 

lb. xii. ivu fjLTJ a^oKiiJLog f J^firi;—- from 1 Cor. ix. 27« 

Ad Roman, ii. — t5 (nrovlicr^Yivo&t (^5«— from 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

lb. iii. Ta yap (petivo {jlevu zirfoa-jcui^a* ru Is fjLyj (i?i€7ro fjisya 
«fwy/a— fix)m 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

lb. vi. Ti yap oopsKslrociy &c.— from Matt. xvi. 26. But 
perhaps this is an interpolation. It is not in the old version. 

lb. vii. sjjLog s^oog ss'ocv^roti — vhoo^ ^s ^cov, ytat Kochiif 
Iv i/jLOi'-'from Galat. vi- 14. John iv. 14. 

lb. ix. sTCT^oofjix — from 1 Cor. xv. 8. 

Ad Philadelph. vi.— or/ l&cc^Yicroc Tim— from 2 Cor. xii. 
16. 

lb. ix. avTog dv i^Jfa—from John x. 7- 

lb. X. sirt TO ocvTo y6vojutfvo/f— -from 1 Cor. xi. 20. 

Ad Smym. iii. avvsCpaysv kocI (rvvsTrisv—from Acts x. 41. 

lb. iv.—uiy -zsrafaSfx.^o-fia/— from John Epist. ii. 10. 
• lb. X. Toc ^sa-ijLoc /x8 — ovx, l7roti(ryv'iS7»Ts" read B7rif(rxvv6i^T£ 
r-from 2 Tim. i. 16. 

lb. y'Si vfictg STrccicyxvyG^csToci Xf/?o^— from Mark viiL 38. 
or Luke ix. 26. 

The epistle to PoJycarp, which is the last, is also inferior 
to the rest : there is some reason to suspect that it is not 
genuine. - 

Ad Philadelph. v.— ?srfocr(Pi>ywv toc svxyysKiccj tag trec^x} 
lyj(rSy Tcai To7g uiros'oKoig dog "zxy^sa-^vrs^icc SKTch'/io-iocg*^ * Con- 
fugiens ad evaiigelium tanquam ad camem Jesu, et ad 
apostolos velut ad Ecclesise Presbyterium/ &c. 

* Quae verba videntur de Evangeliis et Apostolids scrip- 
^ intelligenda ; ita ut hoc velit Ignatius, cognoscendas 
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divins voluntatis causa, se confugere ad Evangelia, quibus 
crederet non secus ac m Christiis ipse * in came/ hoc est, 
in eo statu quo fuit in terns, conspicuus et etianinuni 
apud homines vivens, eos sermones, qui in Eyangeliis le- 
guntur^ ore suo proferret ; turn etiam ad seripta aposto- 
lorum, quos habebat quasi totius Christianae ' Ecclesiae Pres- 
byterium,' sub Christo omnium episcopo, quod ccetus Chri- 
stianos omnes, quidcredendum sit, doceret. Unde quand 
fierent libri sacri Novi Testamenti, hisce temporibus, sa- 
tis liquet/ Addit : Sed et prophetas amanius, quia ipsi 
nundanint, quae pertinent ad Evangelium, id speranuit, 
atque expectarunt. ^ Quae respiciunt Vetus Testamentum, 
prout scriptum exstat, nam aliunde prophetae' Ignatio inno* 
tescere non potuerant. Nee leviter praetermittendum, ab 
eo, primo quidem loco Novi Testamenti seripta, per qua 
Christiani sumus, memorari, quasi perfiigium suum; 5^ 
cundo vero Veteris libros, quia ex iis Novum confinnari 
potest.* Clericus, Hist. Eccl. p. 567* 

hx the same epistle, viii. Ignatius introduces a Jew, say* 
ing, gay jMrj sv Toig uffyjKioig fupa;, bv too ivocyyshioo i w/ffyw* 
* Nisi invenero in antiquis (vaticiniis) evangelio non credo.' 
Where see Le ClerCf 

Ad Smym. v. kg cvk s'Trsirav at 7S'^9(pyiTc7oci9 ^T o n\Lo; 
ISHooa-eoog^ «XA' ill /^^Xf i ^^v to svccyy^Aiov* ' Quibus nec 
prophetiae persuasere, nec Mosis lex, sed nec evangelium/ 
He speaks of heretics, who denied that Christ had a 
body, and that he really suffered. How were such people 
to be converted or confuted? By the testijiiony of the 
apostles, recorded in the New Testament; of men, who, as 
Ignatius says, did eat and drink with the Lord, both before 
and after his resurrection : consequently Evayy5h,io.v in this 
place means the gospels, the books of the New Testamenti 

lb. vii. 7!T^0(ri%uv 5f zoig rs-^o(p^roiigi l^ai^Brtf^g Is 7(f svuy 
yiKicfy Iv (5 TO Txroi^og '^^uy hli^TuaToci^ Ttat )/ dvd^eco'if fi' 
TsKsiMToci. * * Attendere autem prophetis, praedpue Jiuteffl 
Evangelio, in quo passio nobis ostensa, et resurrectioper* 
fecta est.' 

Thus the shorter epistles of Ignatius allude to th« wridnga 
of the apostles ; but in the larger epistles, which are gene* 
rally supposed to be interpolated, the passages of the Old 
and New TestaiTient are moi:e nun^e^^g^us, and cited more ac- 
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curately and directly, and sometimes impertinently, as in 
the Constitutions, and introduced with, Thus saith our 
Lord, Thus says Paul, and Peter, and Luke, and, Thus 
say the Scriptures. The apostolical fathers rather allude 
than cite ; and therefore the hand of the forger discovers^ 
itself in these latger epistles. 

Ignatius wrote his letters when he was condemned, and 
chained, and guarded, and conducted by soldiers, who were 
mere brutes,, and used him ill: dt Si fugfyerSpyo; xd^iig 
yivovrai* ev is loig cchKi^iMaciv mrm fAslXXov ix,oc9yi7ivo[jLatm 
* Qui et beneficio affecti, pejores fiunt : at ego eorum 
injuriis magis erudior,' or^ * Christi discipulus fio/ Ad 
Rom. V. We may justly suppose, and the word 6v$^yit^^ 
^svoi implies it, that the Christians who attended this most 
venerable bishop and martyr, and resorted to him on his 
journey to Rome, gave moiiey to his guards, that they 
might be permitted to converse with him, and to minister to 
him, and that he might have leave to write and send his 
letters : and this small indulgence was granted by those 
ruffians with an ill grace, and ki an insolent manner. 
Therefore it is more probable that the sfiorter epistles 
should be genuine than the larger^ with their pomp and 
parade of passages from the Old and New Testament^ 
which 

s ecessum scribentis et otia quaerunt. 
In the interpolated epistles of Ignatius, Ad Ephes. v. , 

uK^si. * The Lord says to the priests. He that heareth 
you, heareth me,' &c. From Luke x. 16. A very suspi- 
cious phrase : why does this writier call the disciples priests ? 
lb. xii. lyw eK6c%i5'og 'lymr/o^— aVo rQ aijjLocTog '^AQsX 
T« iiTcuiH scog T« alfiotrcg ^lyvariH iKu%is'og* * Ego mini** 
mus Ignatius — minimus a sanguine Abelis justi usque ad 
Ignatii sanguinem.* 

In this application of scripture there is a vanity, under a 
feigned modesty, which ill suits with this humble and pious 
martyr, who as yet had not shed his blood. 

Ad Magnes. iii. AaviijA fuv yu^ o co^og^ icohxMsr'^gi 
ysycvs TtuToxog TOO &HOi) TxrvsviMaTt* * Daniel enim ille sa- 
piens, quum duo^ecim' esset annorum, spiritu divino affla- 

S 
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tus est* A childish romance; and what follows is no 
better* 

Ad Philad. iv. oi ec^ovrsg za-udoc^eiTUxrocv tm Ka/iraf/, 
€i s-far/wTa/ To7g a^Hcriy. * Prindpes obediant Csesari, mi- 
Ktes principibus/ 

This smells of interpolation : Ignatius addresses himself, 
not to Pagans, but to Christians ; and it may be questioned 
whether in his time there were Christian officers and soldiers 
in the Roman army. See Moyle's Letters concerning the 
Thundering Legion, whose arguments in behalf of the 
negative are very strong. 

Ad Smym. v. speaking of heretics, he says, ra Si ovo- 
uocTcc odiajVy ovToc aTT/ya, vvv ovx, s^o^i uoi sypociLctt' />o?Si 

ySyOlTO fJLS UVTOOV fJLVyifJLOVSVBlV, IJi^X^ig ^ iJ.STOCyOTfO'C^O'lV, INO- 

mina vero ebrum, cum sint infidelia, non visum est raihi 
[nunc] scribere : et vero absit a me ut eorum mentionem 
faciam, donee pcenitentia ducantur.* 

And accordingly the genuine Ignatius mentions not, I 
think, the name of any heretic. But how does this agree 
with the catalogue of heretics in the interpolated epistle '' ad 
Trallianos,' where he names Simon, Menander, Basilides, 
the Nicolaitae, Theodotus, Cleobulus? The interpolator 
seems to have been aware of it, and therefore he has slyly in^ 
serted a vvv' vvv ovk elo^s, * at this time I will not name 
them.* In the shorter epistle we have ovjc slo^s ' without 
the vvv. Observe that the * nunc' is not in the Latin translation 
joined to the interpolated epistles; but it is omitted or 
dropped by some accident, for it is in the antient Latin ver- 
sion of the interpolated epi3tles,rrp' non est mihi nunc visum 
scribere.* 

lb. ix. T//xa, (pyjo-h^ vis tov &-oy kocI (iaciKeoc' syoo oi 
(PyjIAi' Tij4,oc usv TfiV &£ey, dig aJV/Qp tmv oKmv TLoci Ttv^iov* 

iTlia-KOTTOV hj dog dc^lS^OC^ ©«5 sIkOVOC (pO^^VJOC* %UTCi> /^--^ 
TO dip^JsLV^ ©c5, TtOCToi OS TO h^OCTS^SlV, Xf/^-fcf' KCCl /^^^^ 

tStoj/, Tii^fv x^YJ Kcu BacrtXsoc. ' My son, says Solomon, 
honour God and the king : but I say unto you, Honour 
God, as the author and the lord of all ; and the bishop, as the 
high priest, who bears the image of God, of God, as he is 
a ruler ; and of Christ, as he is a priest. And aftSr him, 
honour the king also.' 

. The author of this commandment, in all probability, vas 
J 
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a bishop, but not such a bishop as Ignatius. * The scrip- 
ture says — But I say — I who am wiser and greater thah So- 
lomon.' A very modest speech truly, and much in cha- 
racter, and becoming the meek Ignatius ! 

Here the bishop is equalled, or rather is preferred to Jesus 
Christ : for Christ is not supposed to be u^oov^ a ruler, 
though he be ' King of kings and Lord of lords/ 

. After this homage is paid to the bishop, leave is given 
to the Christians to honour Caesar. How condescending 
and gracious, and how well contrived to make the Roman 
emperors very fond of their Christian subjects ! But this 
is altogether in the style of the Apostolical Constitutions. 

lb. He says to those who had showed him kindness, o 

honorat vinctum Jesu Christi, martyrum accipiet mer- 
cedem.' 

Ignatius would not have spoken thus of himself. * 

There- are in these epistles a multitude of places which 
agree with the Constitutions; the one certainly transcribes the 
other, and both are of the same stamp, ' ejusdem farinse V 

Polycarp, in his epistle to the Philippians, supposed to 
be written about A. D. 107, has passages and expressions 
from Matthew, Luke, the Acts, St. PauFs Epistles to the 
Philippians, Ephesians, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, 
Thessalonians, Colossians, 1 Timothy, 1 Ep. of John, and 
1 of Peter, and makes particular mention of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Indeed his whole epistle consists 
of nhrases and sentiments taken from the New Testament. 
To the references in the margin might be added, 

iii. yjTig S5"/ i/.'^^ty}^ 'stocvtcjcv u//.a;j/™ from Galat. iv. 26. 

vi. WocvToc TjjjLoav (tkott&ItocIj (or uoojioa-xxyTTUTUi) Kcd Ac- 

K^TfJm Tyjg Koc^iocg. This is manifestly taken from Heb. iv. 
12, 13. 
The heretics also, who were contemporaries with the 

^ The reader is desired to observe, that these larger epistles have 
been examined, and condemned, as interpolated, by Usher, Pearson, 
Hammond, Cotelerius, Is. Vossius, Le Clerc, and many others, to 
whose objections and arguments I have endeavoured here, to add a few 
more ; and shall add something further, when I come to speak of Ig- 
natius. 
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apostles and apostolical fath«r$, bear their testimony t6 the 
existence of the New Testament; and most of them had 
their forged or interpolated gospels and epistles, as know« 
ing that without something of this kind they could Hot 
hope to get and retain any followers. 

Simon the magician, and his disciples^ are said to have 
composed books for the propagation of their stupid doc- 
trines ; and to have ascribed those books to Christ and to 
the apostles, that they might impose them upon silly people. 
If soj this was done in opposition to the books of the New 
Testament, and in imitation of them. 

The Christians afterwards were even with this reprobate; 
, for they related many an idle story about him^ and also made 
him a more considerable impostor than probably he ever 
ivas, though he seduced several poor wretches. 

The Gnostics admitted some and rejected other parts of 
the New Testament. 

The Cerinthians received part of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
and rejected every thing else ; particularly the Episdes of 
St. Paul, whom they had in great abomination. 

The Ebionites and Nazarenes had a gospel according to 
the Hebrews, or a Hebrew gospel of St. Matthew cor- 
rupted and interpolated : they had also other forged books, 
baring the names of apostles. 

The Basilidians admitted the New Testament, but with 
such alterations as they judged proper ; and so did the Va- 
lendnians. 

The Carpocrarians evidently made use of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

See Tillemont Hist. Eccl. ii. p. 41 . 51 . 59. 109. 220. 225» 
261. quarto edit, to which I shall always refer.' 

These old heretics went about in quest of fools, whom 
they ha4 the art to turn into madmen : 

-—hie homines prorsum ex stullis insanos facit — 

an art, which is not t© be reckoned amongst the ' deperdita. 

Before the end of the first century, the world was pes- 
tered with the disciples of Simon, Menander, Satuminus^ 
and Basilides : concerning whom see Le Clerc, Hist. Eccl. 

The Basilidians made three hundred and sixty-five hea- 
vens J and were better castle-builders than those who give 
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tis schemes of the ^ seven beatens,' which is a poor inconside^ 
rable number. Basilides required of his followers five years 
silence, ' which was a proper method (as Le Clerc observes) 
to make an experimait of their folly ; and indeed he might 
be sure that the scholar was mad in good earnest, who with 
a profound submission and silence had paid so long an 2iU 
tendance on a knave that taught and did a thousand absur* 
dities.' 

Basilides, in all probability, only required this silence 
from his disciples when they were in his company ; and was 
so great a talker, that he suffered nobody else to put in a 
word. His lectures upon the three hundred and sixty-five 
heavens could not take up less time than a year ; and he 
would never have ended them if he had been interrupted^ 
and obliged to answer doubters and cavillers. 

The predictions of Christ concerning the calamities of 
the. Jews could not have been inserted as interpolations after 
the evMt : 

Because they are incidentally placed up and down"" in the 



^ For example : 

Matt. V. 5. ' Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth/ 
This was literally fiilfilled, when the believing Jews returned to their 
own country, after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

X. 23. * Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of 
man be come.' 

XV. 13. ' Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up.* 

. xvi. 28. ' There be some standing here, who shall not taste of deatli, 
till/ &c. 
xxi. 19. ' presently the fig-tree withered away/ 
xxi. 41. 'He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let 
out his vineyard to other husbandmen,' &c. 

xxi. 44. ' On whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder/ 
xxii. 7. ' he sent forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and 
burnt up their city.* 

xxiii. 36. ' all these things shall come upon this generation/ 
Luke xi. 50. ' That the blood of tlie prophets — may be required of 
this generation/ 

xiii. 5. ' except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish/ 
xiii. 9. ' If it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then after that, tliou shah 
cut it down.* 

xvii. 24. ' As the lightning — so shall the Son of man be in his day/ 
xix. 27. * Those mine enemies which would not that 1 should reign 
over them, bring hither, and clay them before me/ 
xix. 42. ' If thou hadst known, even thou,' &c. 
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Gospels, by \vay of parable^ or in answer to quesdoiis, of 
on account of some circumstance of time and place bring- 
ing on the discourse : 

Because the books of the New Testament were received 
by Christians ; and copied, and widely dispersed^ and per- 
^ haps translated from their first appearance : 

Because these predictions in the Gospels are alluded fo^ 
or the same thing is taught in other parts of the New Tes- 
tament : 

Because no Jews or Pagans ever reproached the Chris* 
tians with inserting them : not Trypho, not Celsus% not 
Porphyry, not Julian. The objections of Trypho* are to 
be found in Justin Martyr, those of Gelsus in Origen, those 
of Porphyry in Holstenius Vit. Porph. ch. xi- and Julian's in 
his own works and in Cyril : 

Because there is in them a mixture of obscurity and 
needless difficulty ; needless if they were forged. Christ 
foretold the destruction of the city and temple, and the 
calamities of the Jews, fully and clearly : but being asked 
when this should be, he gave an answer in a. sublime and 
prophetic style, saying that the sun should be darkened, a^d 
the moon should not give her light, and the stars should 
fall from heaven, &c. which would not be easily under- 
stood, if learned and judicious commentators had not 
cleared it up j and this he might possibly do to perplex the 

Luke xxiii. 28. ' Daughters of Jerasalem, weep not for me/ &c. 

John V. 21. * The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father.* 

xxi. 22. ' If I will that he tarry till I come/ &c. 

To these must be added tlie parallel places from the other gospel*, 
and the prophecy of John the Baptist, Matt. iii. 10. ' And now also the 
axe is laid to the root of the tree 5 therefore every tree wliich bringeth 
not forth good fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire/ &c. 

■ Whom some people call a Jew : they might as well call him a 
Quaker, or a Muggletonian. The man was not even a proselyte of the 
gate, but a mere Epicurean philosopher, who, if proper pains had been 
taken with him, might possibly have become a Sadducee; 

^ Trypho had perused the Gospels, and say* to Juslin, vf^wv $e kou ri 




calis. Evangel io praecepta ita mirabiliaet magna esse scio, ut suspi^io sit 
Deminem ea posse servare 3 mihi enim curae fuit^ ut ea legerexii/ Dial. 
cum Tryph. 
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unbelieving persecuting Jews, if his discourses should ever 
fall into their hands, that they might not learn to avoid the 
impendmg evil. The believing Jews themselves, notwith- 
standing this prediction, stood in need of a second admoni* 
tion, and were divinely warned to flee from Jerusalem, say 
Eusebius and Epiphanius ^. See Euseb. iii. 5. and the notes. 
So loth are people to leave their own house and home, 
even when they see destruction at the door : 

Because Christ not only foretold the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, but the continuance of that desolation. * Jerusalem 
(says he) shall be trodden down of the Gentiles till the time 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled.' Take what interpretation vou 
will, so it be not absurd, and add to it a matter of ract, 
namely, the state of the Jews ever since, and it must be 
owned that a considerable length of time is implied : 

Because Christ declared that these evils should befel them 
for not knowing the time of their visitation, and for rejecting 
him ; whence it followed, that, as long as their rebellion and 
disobedience continued, the sentence against them would 
not be reversed. 

If it should be said that Chrjist, as a wise and sagacious 
man^ might foresee the storm, 

this would be a disingenuous shift to evade a plain truth. 
Christ would not have acted suitably to his character and 
usual conduct, and to common prudence, if he had staked 
his reputation on conjectures ; and in the reign of Tiberius 
there was no appearance of such an event, and much less 
of the various circumstances attending it, which he fore- 
told. The Romans had no interest to destroy and depopu- 
late a country which was subject to them, and whence they 

^lovlaiuQv eif airov ^Kzntior&vairBg^ i^aycpdv r^$ *lov^(xia,$ yyj$ yzyoixeyoiy 
xa* ro7$ >^oi'rro7s s^scriv hKurTtOLpiytes, rov xurd rujy ohivrwv ttJv moXiv 
o\iSpov hd^poivai rors e^vyr,S7j<rav. ' Ipsi apostoli ac discipuli Salvatoris 
nostri, et omnes qui ex Judaeis ad ipsum credentes accesserant, cum 
procul ab Judaea terra abessent, ct reliquis essent immixti gentibu?, om- 
nem eorum, qui civitatem incolebant, perditionem atque interitum efRi- 
gere per illad tempos facile potuerunt.* Euseb. Dem.,Evang. vi. 287- 
^ ' The day will come when sacred Troy shall fall.* 

Vox-. I. Q 
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reaped many advantages ; and the Jews had not strength to 
hope for success in a war against them. 

If it should be said that Christ took his prophecies from 
Daniel, his just interpretation of Daniel shows him to be 
the Messias mentioned by Daniel, since none besides him- 
self at that time had even a tolerable claim to that character, 
Daniel foretold, that in seventy weeks of years, or four 
hundred and ninety years, a most holy person should be 
anointed ; that this Messias should be cut off; that a prince 
should come with an army, and cause the sacrifices to cease, 
'and plant "abominable idols in the holy place, and destroy 
the .city and temple, and make the land utterly desolate, and 
put an end to the Jewish polity, ch. ix. But Christ is more 
explicit and circumstantial than Daniel, and in many respects 
his prediction was new and ahogether his own. 

Josephus says that the Zealots trampled under foot all 
laws divine and human ; and made a jest of their own sa- 
cred books, and derided the writings of the prophets. 
sysKocTO ^s Tct Beia, jcal rig tccv zs-^o(pyiToov 3^jjiiig M(r7rs^ 
ayvpTiKocg KcycTrcuocg lyJKevoc^cv — ' divina autem quasque 
deridebantur, et prophetarum oracula ut prjestigiatorum 
commenta subsannabant.'— ^y yup §}f Tig ixrotKaiig Koyog ocv- 
^^cov^ syOoc TOTS fyjv raroKiv dcKui(rs(r9ixi^ rMl TcaTocpXsyriO'srSa^ 
rx ccyioc vof^M "zxroKi^Hj sud-tg lav ?C5cracr;c)ji|^^, itai %Si^^g 
oItchui 'nr^o^ios,vcQ(ri ro rov QiS isjJLzvog* olg 'OTK uTris^f-^ 
cancg cl QiKMTcei hayJvag locvTt^g iTri^oo-av — ' vetus enim 
virorum sermo quidem erat, turn urbem captum iri, et loca 
sancta conflagratura jure belli, ubi seditio invaserit, et indi- 
genarum manus poUuerint sacrafum Deo locum. Quibus 
licet fidem non detraherent Zelotse^ tamen ipsi se earum 
rerum ministros praebuerunt.' B. J iv. 6. This seems to 
liave been a traditionary interpretation of Daniel, a hSyog, 
a report, and not a written prophecy. Bat here is a nega- 
tive which seems to contradict what was said before. It 
should perhaps be (y,g aV/5->fj-«vT5c, or something to the 
same effect ; and the meaning may be, that the impiocs 
Zealots caused those prophecies %.o be fwlfiJled in the de- 
struction of themselves and their nation, which they had 
ridiculed and disbelieved. 

Many of the first Christians, who were Jews dwellin)'^ in 
Jadsea, sold their lands and possessionsi. The Gentiles did 
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k not whea the gospel came to them ; and tione of St* 
Paul's Epistles contain any such precept, or intimate any 
such practice. . The Jews acted thus, though not by the 
command, yet doubtless with the approbation, of the 
apostles ; and the most probable reason for it was this : they 
knew that Christ had foretold the destruction of their 
country, which should come upon it before that generation 
were passed away ; and therefore they thought it proper^ 
whilst there was opportunity, to improve to the best use 
their estates, which they should not long enjoy, by reliev* 
ing their poorer brethren, and by enabling th^ first teachers 
to pursue their travels from place to place. Therefore also, 
when the gospel was spread amongst the Gentiles, the 
apostles were careful to make collections in their churches 
for the relief of the poor saints at Jerusalem, since it was 
just that a provision should be made for those who had 
given up all for the common good, and at whose charges 
the gospel was at first preached amongst some of the Gen- 
tiles. See Jos. Mede Disc, on Prov. xxxvii. 7. 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that the Jews sub^ 
omed and set up false witnesses against Stephen, who Said, 
•We have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth 
shlll destroy this holy place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us.* Now though these were ca- 
lumniators, yet probably something had been said whicii 
gave occasion to the accusation ; and St. Stephen had been 
heard to mention the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the inferiority of the ceremonial to the moral law. See 
Grotius. 

This is one reason why the unbelievmg Jews hated the 
disciples of Christ so implacably, because ^ they did not 
prophesy good* concerning the nation, * but evil.^ 

The author of the Recognitions of Clemens introduces St. 
Peter telling the Jews that the temple would be destroyed < 
and adds, well enough, that upon this all the priests were 
highly enraged, i. 64. 

The destruction of the Jewish nation is not mentioned by 
Jesus Christ as a threatened calamity which might be averted 
by repentance, but as a decree which was &bfid and unal^ 

Q2 
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tcrable. ' If thou hadst known, &c. but now they are hii 
from thine eyes.— Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away :* that Is, sooner shall heaven 
and earth pass away than my predictions pass away unful- 
filled. The best and the most probable method by which a 
Jew might secure himself from being involved in this na- 
tional evil, was to embrace Christianity : for which, amongst 
other reasons, St, Paul says to the Jews ; * Beware therefore 
lest that come upon you which is spoken of in the prophets : 
Behold, ye despisers ! and wonder, and perish ; for I work 
a work in your days, a work which ye shall in no wise be- 
lieve, though a man declare it to you/ Acts xiii. 40. j which 
words of St. Paul, and of the prophets, as they are applied 
by him, seem plainly to intimate the approaching ruin of 
that people. ^ Apud Lucam Paulus optime haec verba 24)tat 
ad excidium simile eventurum per Romanos.' Grotiusad 
Habac. i. 5. ' Patet proprie deChaldaeisagi,' Habak. i. 5^6. 
^ Paulus tamen hoc opus paradoxum considerans tan- 
quam cohaerens cum aliis gravissimis Dei judidis, processu 
temporis vulgandis in eandem gentem, — ^id ad jiidicia et mala, 
quae Judseos sui temporis manebant, transtulit.* Vitringa ad 
Jesai. X. 12. See him also on Isa. xxviii. 21. and Ham^ 
mond on Acts xiii. 40. 

These things amount to an evidence which cannot rea- 
sonably be resisted : 

ita res accendunt lumina rebus. 

The antient Christians saw it plainly, and insisted upon it 
strongly^, as upon a satisfactory proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; and th^ proof is as evident now as it was then. It 
highly deserves the serious consideration of chose who 
doubt or disbelieve. Whosoever is^of a studious ?uid in- 
quisitive disposition, and not of a sanguine complexion, has 







cuun iis comparet, quae ab eodem scriptore de universo bello comme- 
mbnrta sunt, fieri non potest quin admiretur praescientiam ac praedic- 
tionem Sen'atoris nostri, eamque vere divinam et supra modum stu* 
l^endam esscfateatur/ Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. /• 
2 
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probably known what it is to doubt ; and has perhaps been 
offended at certain writers, who are incapable of owning or 
of feeling a difficulty, and who convince none, except those 
that stand in no need of conviction, and to some of whom 
it might be said, ' Urbem proditis, dum castella defenditis :* 
but here is a prophecy, and here is a completion, to which 
if we can make no reasonable objection, we ought to admit 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and to endeavour to know and 
to do his sacred will, accounting this to be the best founda- 
tion of our present hopes, and of our future happiness. 

If the illustrious and most important prophecy which I 
have considered, and some others which shall be mentioned, 
have been evidently delivered, and evidently accomplished ; 
and if the miracles of Christ and of his apostles may be 
proved, as I shall endeavour to show ; it is a fair conse- 
quence, that Christianity is a true religion, and that it cannot 
be made false or ambiguous by any arguments drawn from 
the notions, or from the behaviour of believers after the 
times of the apostles. 

Much may be said, and something shall be offered in 
tehalf of the Fathers and Christians of the three first cen- 
turies, who suffered so greatly for so good a cause ; and 
whose abilities, if they are overvalued by some, are as 
much depreciated by others. No Christian would willingly 
^ive them up in any point, where there is room to defend 
them : but the imperfecdons and mistakes from which they 
were not free, (and who is free ?) and their credulityJia some 
things, and in ages which were not critical, — ^and a kind of 
credulity, to which an honest man, as such, is more liable 
than a crafty impostor, can never invalidate the proofe in- 
ternal and external of the truth of Christianity. 

The confirming and settling these great points, upon 
which our faith is founded, without a view to any particular 
systems and controversies, as it is the most agreeable em- 
ployment to an ingenuous mind, so is it usually the most 
disinterested of all occupations. Whosoever is resolved to 
employ his hours and his labour ' in this manner^ should 
consider himself as one who lays out his fortunes in mend- 
ing the highways : many are benefited, and few are obliged. 
If he escape, obloquy it is very well : 

— Triumpho, si licet me latere tecto abscederet 
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I have only this to add concerning the present subject, 
that Christ having said of the city and temple, ^ one stone 
shall not be left upon another/ learned men have taken 
pains to show that this was exactly and literally fulfilled, 
either under Vespasian, or under Adrian^ or in the time of 
Julian. 

If any one should be of opinion that they have not proved 
this point, , I desire he would observe that the words are 
proverbial and figurative, and only denote utter ruin and 
desolation, and would have been truly accomplished, 
though every single stoae had not been overturned ; as a 
house or city is said xarao-xatp-^va/, when it is destroyed, 
though its foundations be not digged up. 

Malachi, foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, says, 
* The day cometh that shall bum as an oven, and all the 
proud, yea and all that do wickedly shaH be stubble : and 
the day that cometh shall bum them up, saith the Lord of 
hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor branch.* 
iv. 1. 

This was truly accomplished, though every unconverted 
Jew did not perish in that general calamity. Proverbial 
sayings are not mathematical axioms, 

Eusebius, mentioning the prophecy of Micah, * Zion 
«hall be ploughed as a field,' iii. 12. says, E/ ySv t/ IvyuTcci 

Ztiuiv Qvys(ri [oocov vtto PujiAcxiCAfy avopoov a^^iJLSvriif o(pBaX^i>oig 
7ra^iXii(pu[ji.6y9 xocl t^v ys 'Isf«crflfA?7/x, cig avro ys ^iii<ri^ 
TO hiyiovy hroo^c^v7\MiuH ViKYiv aTfoKsiCpGiVTog^ iv iram^^^ 
^LUTot'9U(ruv l^rifi(»* * Quod si quidquam nostra quoque 
^Jfigtoria valet, nostris ipsorum temporibus, illam antiquitus 
celebratam Sion junctis bubus a Romanis viris arari, nostrfc 
oculis ^lspeximus9 et ipsam Hierusalem, quemadmodum 
if^um hoc ait oraculum, instar pomorum custodise des^rtae, 
ad ea5:tremam redactam solitudinem.* Dem. Evang. v. 273. 

Eusebius was bishop of Csesarea, and lived near enough 
to have frequent opportunities of viewing the ruins of JerUf 
$alem, and in them the completion of Christ's predictions. 

The words i; if/xsTff a iVof/a mean, ' the knowledge an4 
the testimony of what we have seen ourselves ;' and the 
Latin tongue has no Single word which exactly answers to 
this sense of ho^U. 
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Herodotus begins his book thus, "HfoJoVy 'AA/^crtfvacr- 
<niog hopiYjg otiroh^ig jyJf' which James Gronovius translates, 

* Herodoti Halicarnassensis curas demonstratio haec est/ 
But this interpretation stands in ueed of anothen Kustec 
thus explains the place : ' Notahdum est Ito^iyjv non solum 
denotare historiam, sive rerum gestarum narrationem, vel 
descriptionem ; sed etiara, et quidem proprie, cognitionem 
rerum quas vel oculis ip^ iustravimus, vel ex aliis scisci* 
tando didicimus; yel studium res varias, eo quo diximus, 
modo cognoscendL £t quoniam primi et antiquissimi his- 
torici vix alias res memoriae prodere poterant, quam quas 
vel ipsi vidissent, vel ex aliis sciscitati essent, hinc recte et 
proprio sensu dicebantur ho^iytoL Postea vero latins, ut 
fieri solet, extaisa vocis ejus significatione, edam quicum- 
que alii rerum gestarum scriptores eodem nomine simpUci* 
ter appellari cceperunt. Procemium Historian Herodoteas 
JLatine sic verterim : ' Rerum ab Herodoto Halicarnassensi 
curiose observatarum specimen hoc est.* Vel per longiorem 
periphrasin: ^ Curiositatis, quam Herodotus adhibuit, la 
rebus, quasnarrat, vel lustrandis, vel sciscitandis,^ecimen^ 
vel argumentum, hoc est/ 

Le Clerc thinks that Wo^ivig uTroh^ig may be rendered : 

* Quod in historic praestitit.* But, however, the. observa- 
dons of Kuster upon the word ho^lvi are just and true. 
See Le Clerc, BibL A. &;M.V-S85v *HfoSoT8 homing 
a^oh^ig K/Si, ug fiTjrs — ^ Herodotus res a se.observatas et 
investigatas edidit, ut neque' &c. 

I NOW proceed to make some remarks on prophecy in 
general ; and then on the prophecies pf the Old Testament 
relating to our Saviour, ; 

That God foreknows even all the future actions of men, 
is what the holy scriptures most evidently suppose and 
prove, and what the bulk of mankind in all ages have be- 
lieyed. 

This opinion arose probably, not so much from argu- 
ments drawn from the divine perfections, as from expe- 
rience, tradidon, and revelation. 

It appears in sacred history, that God almighty from the 
most antient times revealed himself to men by foretelling 
future eventsj which is prophecy. 
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The uses of prophecy, besides gradually opening and 
unfolding the things relating to the Messias, and the bless- 
ings which by him should be conferred upon mankind, 
are many, and great, and manifest. 

1. It served to secure the belief of a God and of a Pro- 
vidence. 

As God is invisible and spiritual, there was cause to fear 
that in the first and ruder ages of the world, when men were 
busier in cultivating the earth than in cultivating arts and 
sciences, and in seeking the necessaries of life than in the 
study of morality, they might forget their Creator and 
governor ; and therefore God maintained amongst them the 
great article of faith in him, by manifestations of himself; 
by sending angels to declare his will ; by miracles, and by 
prophecies. 

These were-^ barriers against atheism. 

2. It was intended to give men the profoimdest venera- 
tion for that amazing knowledge from which nothing was 
concealed, not even the future actions of creatures, and the 
things which as yet were not. How could a man hope to 
hide any counsel, any design, or thought, from such a 
being ? 

3. It contributed to keep up devotion and true religion, 
the religion of the heart, which consists partly in entertain- 
ing just and honourable notions of God and of his perfec- 
tions, and which is a more rational' and a more acceptable 
service than rites and ceremonies. 

4. It excited men to rely upon God, and to love him, 
who condescended to hold this mutual intercourse with his 
creatures, and to permit them to consult him, as one friend 
asks advice of another. 

5. It was intended to keep the people, to whom God re- 
vealed himself, from idolatry : a sin to which the Jews 
would be inclined, both from the disposition to it which 
they had acquired in uSgypt, and from the contagion of 
bad example. 

The people of Israel were strictly forbidden to consult 
the diviners, and the gods of other nations, and to use any 
enchantments and wicked arts ; and that they might have 
no temptation to it, God permitted them to apply to him 
and to his prophets, even upon si^nall occasions} and he 
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raised up amongst them a succession of prophets, to wl 
they might have resort for advice and direction. These 
prophets were reverenced abroad as well as at home, and 
consulted by foreign princes j and in the times of the cap- 
tivity they were honoured by great kings, and advanced to 
high stations. 

' Man has a strong desire to look forward, and to know 
things to come. This desire, if it be discreetly governed, . 
is natural and innocent j and there are several things which 
it would be of great temporal benefit and advantage to 
foresee. For example : \ 

Man would be glad to know how he may shun a future 1 
evil. * 

Thus, Noah was warned to build an ark, in which he 
and h is family should be saved from' the flood : thus Lot 
was commanded to flee from Sodom, with his wife and 
daughters : thus David was told to escape from a strong 
hold where he dwelt, and afterwards from Keilah : thus, in 
the pagan world, Socrates, as his disciples Plato and Xeno- 
phon afErm, had a daemon, or good genius, who never 
exhorted him to any thing, but dissuaded him from such 
things as would prove hurtful ; by which secret warning he 
is said often to have preserved himself and his friends, and 
to have given them advice, which if they followed not, 
they constantly found cause te repent. 

See a Dissertation of Olearius in Stanley's Historia Phi- 
losophiae, and Le Clerc BibL Chois. xxii. p. 426. xxiiL 
p. 226. and Silv. Philol. c. iii. Olearius and Le Clerc be- 
lieved that Socrates had such a daemon ; and I confess my- 
self so far a fanatic as to incline to the same opinion, but 
without blaming those who are of another mind. When 
Socrates, just before he expired, ordered his friend to oflfer 
' up a cock to -Ssculapius, it is possible that he was deli- 
rious through the poison which he had taken, as a learned 
and ingenious physician observed to me. 

Scribonius Largus says, ^ Cicutam ergo potam caligo, . 
mentisque alienatio, et artuum gelario insequitur : ultimo- 
que praefocantur, qui eam sumserunt, nihilque sentiunL' 
Compos. 179. 

To this head belong sundry prophecies containing a 
double £ate^ if you will permit the expression, which should 
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be accomplished according as men would act Thus Jere- 
miah told the kings and the people of Judah, that if they 
would repent, they should be prosperous j if not, they 
should be destroyed: and to Zedekiah he privately de- 
clared : * Thus saith the Lord of hosts. If thou wilt assu- 
redly go forth to the king of Babylon's princes, then thy 
.soul shall live, and this city shall not be burnt with fire, 
and thou shalt live, and thy house. But if thou wilt not 
go forth to the king of Babylon's princes, then shall this 
city be given into the hand of the Chaldeans, and they 
shall bum it with fire, and thou shalt not escape out of 
their hand. Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lord 
which I speak unto thee : so shall it be well with thee, and 
thy soul shall live.' 

Thus Achilles in Homer is represented as having a two- 
fold conditional event declared to him: if he returned 
home, he was to prolong his days, but to live and die in 
obscurity ; if he continued in the army, he was to be cut 
off in the flower of his youth, but to obtain everlasting 
honour ; upon which he preferred glory to length of life, 

Mifrj^f yaf ^^ l^^ ^yjtri Bcu, ©STtg ccpyvpoTrs^tx, 
Ai%9oc^iocg K^iciocg ^cfijoofv Sfuviroio T£ho(r^£' 
Ef fx,i]f K ocvdi [ji£vcov Tpooujv Tiohiv uiiPuJLocrxjM^iott^ 
' ClXiTO [JLSV jjioi yo^og, arccp KKiog uipSiTOV Isoci* 
E/ Je y^y oiKotS ikoiijli (f)ihy}v Ig TTurdlu yuiccvy 

111.410. 

The same poet tells us that Polyidus, a diviner, assured 
his son Euchenor, that, if he stayed at home, he should fall 
sick and die ; and if he went to Troy, he should be slain ia 
battle : upon which the youth chose the latter fete. 

'^Hv SI Tkg Kvx^ycop, IToAw Sy uJivTiog viog, 

IloKT^Ki yoc^ 01 hiTfS yepcov oiyuGog UoKvflog, 

NiJcrw VTT oi^uKsT^ ^Sio-Ooit oig ly jjisyu^KTiV, 

H [MST h%uiwv vevsrb V7ro'T^oie(r(ri ^ccuTJyai^ 

II N. 663, 
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Thus the Pagans had the same notion with that which is 
mentioned in scripture, of a double destiny depending upon 
human choice* 

Again. Man would be glad to know that he shall ob- 
tain a future good. 

Hope is one of the greatest comforts that poor mortals 
have in this world ; but a certain foresight of prosperity- 
produces a more solid joy, and a firmer support. 

God made some favourable predictions to Noah. 

He promised a multitude of blessings to Abraham, re* 
lating to him, to his family, and to his posterity. 

When Hagar was driven from her home, she and her 
son, and cast out into the wide world, an angel comforted 
her, and assured her that her son should be the father of a 
great nation. 

God repeated the same promises to Isaac which he had 
made to Abraham. 

He revealed himself to Jacob, when he was forced to flee 
from his father's house, and gave him assurances of support 
and protection. 

He foretold to Moses, that by him he would deliver the 
people of Israel ; and to Joshua, that he should be victorious 
ja all his wars ; and to David, that he should be king of 
Israel, and that the kingdom should continue in his famUy. 

Jeremiah comforted Baruch in his affliction with this 
prophecy, ' Thus saith the Lord, I will bring evil on all 
flesh, but thy life will I give thee for a prey in all places 
whither thou goest.' xlv. 5. 

He himself, who was a man of sorrows, and lived in 
calamitous times, received this consolation from God, ' I 
am with thee, to save thee and to deliver thee.' 

He also received an order from God to say to Ebedme- 
Jech the -Slthiopian, ' I will bring evil upon this city, but 
I will deliver thee in that day, saith the Lord, and thou shalt 
not be given into the hand of the men of whom thou art 
afraid : for I will surely deliver thee, and thou shalt not fall 
by the sword, but thy life shall be for a prey unto thee, 
because thou hast put thy trust in me, saith the Lord.' 

In the New Testament we find that St. Paul, on isome 
occasions, had a promise of deliverance but of the hands of 
bis enemies. Our Saviour prophesied evil, that is, temporal 
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evil, to all his disciples, arid told them that they should be 
exercised with sufferings and afili<!:tions ; but to compensate 
this, he promised them, in the present world peace of 
mind, and joy in the holy Spirit, and the divine assistance, 
and in the world to come eternal happiness. 

It must have been a great satisfaction to the illustrious 
persons whom we have mentioned,' and to others recorded 
in sacred history, that they were secure of the divine favour 
and protection. This must have given them courage and 
constancy under all the difficulties of life, and have enabled 
them to look danger and distress in the face. The Greek 
poet, describing tJlysses as an example of prudence, pa- 
tience, resolution, and presence of mind under a variety of 
trials, supposes that he had not only the assistance of Pallas, 
but a prediction from Tiresias, that he should at last return 
home, and subdue his domestic enemies, and reign happily 
over his happy subjects, and come to a good old age. 
Odys^. A. 90. 

To receive predictions of future unavoidable evils would 
be a curse rather than a blessing ; and in the scriptures when 
such predictions are delivered, it is by way of punishment. 
Thus God foretold to Eli all the evil which he would bring 
upon his family ; and the prophets denounced, upon some 
occasions, the calamities which should befal some wicked 
persons, and the imtimely death which they should not 
escape. 

To know future blessings of which we shall partake, and 
to receive an admonition how we may avoid an impending 
evil, are favours which men would often be. glad to receive ; 
and these favours were granted to the people of God in an- 
tient times and ruder ages, for several reasons which we 
have enumerated ; but when by his Son he had introduced 
a purer and sublimer religion, he no longer continued, under 
the evangelical dispensation, to inform men of such tem- 
poral events. It is enough fDr a Christian to Jcnow, that he 
may secure to himself everlasting happiness by his obe- 
dience. As the great things relating to the next state were 
more clearly revealed, the smaller things relating to this 
world, and to its frivolous concerns, were shut up in ob- 
scurity. 

The knowledge of the things which will befal us, and our 
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parents, and chUdren, and friends, how long we and they' 
shall live, and when and how we shall die, are secrets 
which God has concealed from us, and which in wisdom 
and kindness he has concealed from us. Sometimes pro- 
sperous events come most agreeably when they are least ex- 
pected ; and it would be a sad thing to anticipate all our 
griefs, and to be miserable before-hand. 

And yet such has been the disposition of men in almost 
all ages, that many have had an intemperate desire of this 
knowledge ; which gave rise and encouragement to wicked 
arts and to vile impostures. History both antient and mo- 
dem informs us of this, and affords us several examples of 
princes, statesmen, politicians, who have had little or no re- 
ligion, who have been mere atheists both in principles and in 
practice : as Tiberius, the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, 
and others, who yet were very credulous in this way, with 
^1 their free-thinking, and gave great heed to divination, 
ahd to predictions made by pretenders to those arts ; so that 
irreligion and superstition are not at all inconsistent ; and he 
who believes no God, may believe in evil spirits, or un- 
known powers, or fatal influences of the heavenly bodies. 
Pliny the elder, who had atheistical notions, yet says of 
earthquakes, that the mischief which they portend is as 
great as that whicjii they cause, if not greater ; and that the, 
city of Rome was never shaken with one which did not 
forebode future evil. * Nee vero simplex malum, aut itt, 
ipso tantum motu periculum est ; sed par aut majus ostento. 
Nunquam urbs Roma tremuit, ut non futuri eventus alicu- 
jus id praenuncium esset.* L. II. Ixxxvi. p. 113. 

* II n'y a rien de si commun, que de voir les incredules 
entetez de I'astrologie judiciaire, et persuadez que les ma- 
giciens font des choses qui sont au dessus de I'ordre de la 
nature. Par exemple, on accuse tieux grands ministres 
d'etat, dont les actions ne nous laissent pas croire que la foi 
en Dieu fiit une de leurs plus grandes vertus, d'avoir crii 
tous deux les predictions des astrologues ; et Tun d*eux, de 
s*6tre persuade qu*un homme qui vomissoit diverses. li-' 
queurs, le faisoit par le moyen de la magie. " Le cardinal 
de Richelieu," dit Vittorio Siri, Mem. Rec. t. viii. p. 669. 
" consultoit outre I'astrologie, toute sorte de divinations, 
jus(j[u'a des femelettes j dont la science consiste en des va?s 
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peurs de mere, qui leur font predire par hazard quelque 
cvenement fortuit. II etoit si credule qu*il attribudt a 
Foperation du demon Tart de jetter par la bouche toutes 
sortes de liqueurs, apr^s avoir hH de Teau, comme le fai- 
soit un charlatan Italien. Mazarin n'etant pas encore car- 
dinal, ayant eclatte de rire a un discours si simple, pensa 
perdre sa faveur par la ; et le cardinal irrite de cet eclat 
de rire, par lequel il jugea que Mazarin se moquoit de lui, 
lui dit ironiquement, qu'il n'etoit pas Monsieur Mazaria 
qui avoit une profonde etude et une exacte connoissance de 
tout. Mazarin repliqua tout soumis, qu*en donnantdn- 
quante pistoles, que le charlatan demandoit pour enseigner 
son secret, on verroit si I'operation du demon s*en mfiloit. 
Mazarin regardoit toutes les divinations, comme des sottises, 
excepte Tastrologie, dont il etoit fort entet^, quoiqu'il feignit 
le contraire* Lorsque Madame Mancini sa soeur mounit, 
ct ensuite la duchesse de Mercoeur sa niece, comme il eut vA 
par 4a accomplie la prediction, qu'un astrologue en avoit 
faite a Rome par ecrit longtems auparavant, il en devint 
cxtraordinairement triste et melancholique ; non par ten- 
dresse pour ses parens, mais parceque ce meme astrologue 
avoit fixe le tems de sa mort a un terme qui s^approchoit U 
en perdit Tappetit, et demeura plusieurs nuits sans dormir/' 

' On sait aussi que Tempereur Julien, qui n avoit p4 
ajouter foi aux prophesies de T Ancien et du Nouveau Tes- 
tament, etoit excessivement addonne aux augures, et aux 
presages que Ton tiroit des entrailles des victimes, et les 
Payens mdmes Ten ont repris/ Voiez Ammien Marcellin. 
L XXV. c. 5. 

* Je pose en fait que ces sortes de choses sont aussi diffi- 
dles a croire, si on les considere en elles-memes, que les 
mysteres et les miracles de la religion chretienne. Mais 1^ 
incrddules y ajoAtent foi, pendant qu'ils refusent de croire a 
Tdvangile ; parce que ces sortes d'opinions n'ont aucun 
rapport avec la conduite de la vie, et ne sont nullement in- 
compatibles, comme la morale chretienne, avec leurs mau- 
vaises habitudes.* Le Clerc De rincrcdulite. Part. I. ch. i- 
p. 32. 

It is a question of importance, whether there has ever 
been in the Pagan world such a thing as divination, or a 
|Qf e-knowledge of things. The strongest argument against 
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It IS contained in Isaiah (ch. xli.)» where almighty God, 
foretelling many great events, particularly the raising up of 
Cyrus to destroy the Babylonian monarchy, and to deliver 
the Jews from captivity, declares that he alone can discover 
such things ; and appeals to these predictions as to proofs of 
his divinity, and evident arguments that there is no god be- 
sides him. 'Produce your cause, saith the Lord, bring 
forth your strong reasons^ saith the King of Jacob. Le't 
them bring them forth, and show us what shall happen : let 
them show the former things what they be, that we may 
consider them, and know the latter end of them ; or de- 
clare us things for to come. Show the things that are to 
come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods : yea, 
do good, or do evil, that we may be dismayed and behold 
it together. Behold ye are of nothing,* &c. And again : 
* I have declared the former things from the beginning ; and 
they went forth out of my mouth, and I showed them, I 
did them suddenly, and they came to pass. ,Because I 
knew that thou art obstinate, and thy neck is an iron sinew, 
and thy brow brass : I have even from the beginning de- 
clared it to thee : before it came to pass I showed it thee ; 
lest thou shouldst say. Mine idol hath done them, and my . 
graven image, , and my molten image hath commanded 
them,' &c. xlvii. And more to the same purpose. 

Hence it has befen cpncluded, that there never was such- 
a thing as fore-knowledge in the Pagan world : a conclusion 
too large and absolute to be inferred from the premises. 

* Hinc possunt egregie confutari, qui putant frequen- 
tissime apud Ethnicos futura a cacodaemonibus prsenun- 
ciata ; quod hie a nemine, nisi a se, fieri posse statuat Deus, 
Pleraque omnia ilia oracula, quae leguntur apud veteres 
Graecos, aut numquam sunt edita, aut ab hominibus pro- 
nunciata, ut viri docti satis ostenderunt, et prsesertim vir 
eruditus Antonius Van Dale. Saepius hie repetitur provo- 
catio Dei, ne leviter res praetereat, sed altius in animum 
descendat, prassertim idololatrarum Judasorum. — Imo vero, 
dixissent Grseci, multa habemus oracula — Sed propheta re- 
posuisset meras fraudes fuisse hominum, qui aut ambiguis 
responsis consultores eludebant, vel conjectura de rebug fu- 
turis temere judicabant, quam postea arguebat eventus. Si 
certe credidisset cacodaemones ipsos fudisse oracula, aliter 
3 
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plane locutus esset, cum sdret homines ab ejusmodi vasiSk 
q>iritibus non difEculter potuisse falli, nee plebeculam eonM 
responsa a responsis ipsius Dei satis posse secemere. — ^Non 
ita loquerentur qui fidem habent historiis Ethnicorum de 
ostentis et prodigiis, quae potenti^ cacodaemonum vere con- 
tigisse volunt ; ex eorum enim sententia magna et memora- 
bilia fuissent malorum spirituum per totum terrarum orbem 
c^era. Sed prophetae longe malumus credere, quam ejus- 
modi hominibus/ — Clericus ad Isaiam. To whose remarks 
we might add, that the scriptures, though they seem in many 
places to allow that evil spirits may work miracles, yet no 
where suppose or intimate that they can predict the future 
actions of men, except perhaps in Acts xvL 16. and there 
k is not necessary that such prophecy should be meant In 
Deut. xiii. it is said : * If there arise amongst you a prophet, 
and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, — saying. Let us go after 
other gods, — that prophet shall be put to death.' But this 
seems not so much intended to declare that such false pro- 
phets should be able to show signs and work miracles, as to 
secure the people against idolatry j and therefore God says, 
If a man endeavour to seduce you to idolatry, put him to 
death, even though he should give you signs and wonders. 
Besides, the sign, whether real or pretended, might be 
rather of the miraculous than of the prophetic kind ; and 
it could not be the prediction of a remote event, because that 
would not serve an impostor's purpose. The same remark 
may be applied to the ' false prophets' in Matt. xxiv. iiiyoty 
and yorjTsgy who should show signs and wonders, but whose 
predictions and promises should be confuted by the event. 

Prophecies, in one respect, seem to carry with them surer 
marks of proceeding from God than miracles : for spirits, 
good or evil, may by their own natural strength, and with- 
out God's immediate assistance, perform things surpassing 
human abilities (which to men are miracles), unless God 
restrain them : but it seems altogether beyond the power of 
a created, finite, limited being to look into futurity, and to 
foresee the actions and behaviour of free agents, who as yet 
are unborn ; this is an act, which probably implies a power 
equal to creation and preservation, and to upholding^ the 
universal system, and* therefore prophecy must be the gift of 
God J and an angel or an evil daemon, if he forqtel such 
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lemote events, must be inspired himself, or must get hi3 . 
knowledge from divine prophecies ; or else what he delivers 
must be by a conjectural skill, in which he may perhaps , 
sometimes, in some general things, aim right, and be able to 
form a better guess and judgment than mortal men, having 
larger views and longer experience. If he should have skill 
to foretell inclement seasons, droughts, tempests, inunda- 
tions, pestilences, earthquakes, famines, fertility of the 
earth, plentiful harvests, &c. ; yet to know what good and 
evil shall befall the unborn grandchildren of Caius and Ti* 
tius, how they shall behave themselves, and how they shall 
spend their days, lies in all probability far beyond fhe saga- 
city of any creature. 

In the book of Tobit, the angel Raphael says to Tobias, 
* Fear not, for she [Sarah] is appointed unto thee from the 
beginning, and thou shalt preserve her, and she shall go with 
thee : moreover I suppose that she shall bear thee children.* 
vi. 17. Here is an 'angel's conjecture, which was fulfilled, 
as the writer takes care to inform us, xiv. 12. 

Whosoever he was who wrote the history of Tobit, his 
design seems to have been to draw the character of a pious 
and worthy man, who on account of his piety fell into great 
distress ; and who, after having borne many calamities with 
resignation and constancy, was restored to prosperity, and 
led a long and happy life. He had a wife, pious and virtuous 
like himself, but once or twice a little too querulous ; and a 
son, who was an amiable youth, and a dutiful -child to his 
parents. Angels* good and evil are introduced, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of the marvellous^ The name itself of 
Tobit seems to be feigned; for Tab in Hebrew means 
homes. There, are also other feigned names in this drama, 
concerning which see Grotius. Lastly, both the heroes of 
the story are very long-lived ; the father lived one hundred 

* The Jews believed seven principal angels. Zech. iv, 10. Revel. L 4. 
V. 6. viii. 2. One may suppose, from the number, that tliey were 
thought to preside over the planets. Tobit xii. 15. 

^ ' Les Juifs ont debite un si grand nombre de fables, que leur hlstoire, 
ilepuis le tems des demiers des historiens sacrez, n*est guere plu:^ rai* 
fionable que les plus fabuleuses histoires du Paganisme^ Au moius il 
est certain qu* etant mieux instruits que les Payens, ils sont beaucoup 
plus blimables d'avoir inventc tant de mensonges.* Le Clerc. BibL 
Chois. iii. 16Q. 

Vol. I, R 
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and fifty-eight and the son one hundred and twenty-soret 
years. All this has the air of a pious fiction, and the author 
seems to have proposed to himself to imitate the book of Job. 

Virgil makes the harpy say, JEn. iiL 251. 

' Quae Phoebo Pater omnipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo 
Praedixit, vobis Furiarum ego maxima pando*' 

Where Servius remarks, ' Notandum Apollinem, quse diclt, 
ab Jove cognoscere.' iEschylus 'h^. 

Zevg lyKoc^jUi Ao^ioi Bi(r7ri9'[ji.ocToc* 

haec nam que pater 

Jupiter immittit Apollini oracula. 

And:' 

Apollo patris Jovis est propheta. 

Apollo, says Suidas, is Jupiter's prophet, and delivers to 
men the oracles which he receives from him, o 'AttoAAwi^ 

rsiug, Kocl Tocg uv9^co7roig lydpe^u* 

In the Hymn to Apollo, the god says concerning himself, 
132. 

Oraculoque edarn hominibus Jovis vcrum consilium. 

And in our learned Poet, the Almighty is introduced 
saying to the archangel Michael, 

reveal 
To Adam what shall come in future days, 
As I shall thee enlighten. 

To prophecy is to be adjoined a knowledge of the seaet 
intentions of men. It seems to be beyond the abilities of 
any created being to know the thoughts of a man, parti- 
cularly of a man who is agitated by no passion, and gives no 
indications of his mind by any outward sign* This is ascribed 
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to God, as his peculiar po-fection, in many places 6f scrfp^ 
ture ; tod it is said, that he is ^ a discemer of the thoughts^ 
tod intents o^ the heart, and understandeth all the imagina* 
tions of the thoughts,* &c. This knowledge God often im« 
parted to the prophets. 

Cicero has treated the subject of * Divination* in two 
books : in the jfirst he alleges all that can be said for it, 
and in the second he argues against it. Whosoever will 
examine his reasons on both sides, may see, I think, that 
he has not overset all the proofs which he has offered for it. 
He observes, that all nations, civil and barbarous, ahvays 
agreed in this, that there was such a thing as divination, or 
a foreknowledge of events, to be obtained by various indi- 
cations } as by the stars, by portents and> prodigies, "^ by the 
entrails of victims, by omens, by lots, by forebodings, by 
consulting the dead, by oracles, by inspired persons^ by 
dreams, &c. 

If there be such a thing ^s divination, said the Pagans, 
there must be ^ Deity from whom it proceeds, because man 
by his own natural powers cannot discover things to come j 
and if there be a Deity, there is probably divination, since 
it is not a conduct unworthy of the Deity to take notice of 
mortal men and of their affairs, and on some occasions to* 
advise and instruct them. Thus the Pagans argued ; and 
accordingly, for the most part, they who believed a God 
and a Providence believed divination ; they who were atheists 
denied itj and they who were sceptics decided nothing 
about it. 

Divmation was a matter of fact, and to be proved, like 
other facts, by evidence, testimony, and experience ; and 
some philos6phers rejecting all other kinds of divination as 
dubious and fallacious, admitted two sorts, that by inspired 
persons, and that by dreams. In favour of the latter we 
have the authorities of Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, and Ari* 
stode. Cicero de Divin. i. 25. 

^ Atque dormientium animi maxime declarant divinitatem 
suam. Multa enim, cum remissi et liberi sunt, futura pro- 
spiciunt,* &c. Cicero de Senect. 22. which is taken from 
Xenophon. 

. When Socrates was in prison, Crito went to pay him an 
wly visit, and told him, he was informed bv persons come 

R2 
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firdm 8ca, that the ship from Ddos would return to Athensr 
that day ; the ccmsequence of which was, that Socrates 
would be put to death on the morrow. * Be it so/ said 
Socrates, * if it please the gods : yet I think the ship will 
not be here to-day, but to-morrow/—* Why so, dear 
' friend ?* — ' Because this night a woman, of a beautiful and 
majestic form, clothed in a white robe, appeared to me in a 
dream> and, calling me by my name, said. 

The third day shall land thee safe at fruitful Phthia/ 

They are the words of Achilles in Homer, when he 
proposed to return home. Socrates took it for a prediction 
of his death, because he judged that to die was to go home 
to his own country. And his dream was accomplished. 
Plato's Crito. 

See Le Clerc on Gen. xii. 7. concerning revelations by 
dreams. Josephus has recorded a remar£ible dream of 
Gl84>hyra, Antiq. xvii. 12. and Bell. Jud. ii. 7. But Noris, 
in his Cenotaph. Pis. and Le Clerc Bibl. Chois. iv. 60. ob- 
serve, that it cannot be true that Archelaus married the 
widow of Juba ; whence it follows, that this dream of Gla- 
phyra, supposed to be widow of Juba, and wife of Arche- 
laus, is either entirely or partly false. 

He who would see some modem accounts of dreams 
and prophecies, may consult Grotius, Epist. 405. part ii. or 
Le Clerc Bibl. Univ. t. i. p. 1,52. and La Mothe le Vayer, 
Problemes Sceptiques xxviii. and the Life of Usher by Parr, i 
and the visions of a strange fellow called Rice Evans, and 
Bayle's Diet. Majm^ not. [D.] Maldonat^ not. [G.] where 
he says of prophetic dreams, ' De tels faits, dont Tunivers 
est toiit plein, embarrassent plus les esprits forts qu*il5 Be 
le temoignent.* 

A% the reader may not have the books to which I have 
rrferred, it may save him some .trouble, and give him some 
satisfaction or amusement to peruse what follows : 

* Quidam ad Landresium, in operibus, "proxime oppidum 
Cubans, somnio monitus ut cuniculum hostis caveret, sur- 
rexit. Vix egressus erat, prorumpit vis tecta, locumque 
disjicit. At Sahnatium si videris, historiam tibi r^feret, 
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patre suo auctore* Ad eum venit quidam Graccse linguae 
plane ignarus. Is in somnio VQces.Grsecas hasaudierat; 
a'TT^^/^ ovx. 0(r(ppciiy7i 7^y ctyiv ocxIjvx^ocv ; experrectusque Gal- 
licis Uteris sonum earum vocum perscripserat. Cum ejus 
nihil intelligeret, rogatus Senator Salmasius ei verba inter- 
pretatur, est enim filii doctissimi doctus pater. Migrat 
homo ex aedibus. Eas nocte sequente corruunt. Hoc his 
adjice quae CicerOjTertuUianus, aliique ex omnium gentium 
historiis de somniis coUegere. Kai yap r omp U Aiig Itrnv, 
interdum, contra quam' censent Peripatetici.' Grotius, 
p.87<^. 

Le Cierc, where he gives an account of this passage, 
tells us, that Salmasius the father was * conseiller au parle- 
ment de Dijon.' 

La Mothe le Vayer seems to relate the same story that^ 
Grotius had from Salmasius, but with some difference. * Un 
conseiller du parlement de Dijon nomme Carre, ouit en dor- 
mant qu on lui disoit ces mots Grecs, qu'il n'entendoit nul- 
lement, octtiQi^ ovk cclir^dvy^ Trjv trov urv%iav* Ilsluyfiirent 
interpretez—ai/, non smtis infortunium tuiim \ — et comtne 
la maison qu'il habitoit mena^oit de ruine, il la quitta fort 
a propos, pour eviter sa cheute qui arriva aussi-tot apres.* 
La Mothe probably took his account from common ru- 
mour, when the story had undergone some alteration in 
passing from one to another. *AzvyJocv would be a more 
eligible word than dxliuxiav, if we were at liberty to choose j 
but we must t^ke it as Salmasius gives it, and not alter the 
language of Monsieur Le Songe. 

As to the oracles which were uttered in Pagan temples,' if 
we consider how many motives both of private gain and of 
national politics might have contributed to support them, 
and what many of the Pagans have said against them, and 
what obscure and shuffling answers they commonly con- 
tained, and into what scorn and neglect they fell at last, we 
must needs have a contemptible opinion of them in general ; 
we cannot fix upon any oracles on which we can depend, as 
upon prophecies which were pronounced and fulfilled ; and 
if there were any such, which, on the other hand, we 
cannot absolutely deny and disprove, they are irretrievably 
lost and buried under the rubbish of the false, ambiguous, 
Stnd trifling responses which history has preserved j and 
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.those which have a plausible appearance, lie under the sus- 
picion of having been composed after the event. Some of 
them were in such doggrel verse, that they cast a grievous 
reproach upon the god of poetry, from whom they were sup- 
posed to proceed, and betrayed the poor capacity of the 
laureate poet. 

In the class of knaves and liars must be placed the gene- 
rality of soothsayers, magicians, and they who made a craft 
and a liveKhood of predicting, and drew up the art into a 
system. 

Setting aside these sorts of divination as extremely suspi- 
cious, there remain predictions by dreams, and by sudden 
impulses upon persons who were not of the fraternity 
of impostors ; these were allowed to be sometimes preterna- 
tural by many of the learned Pagans, and cannot, I think, 
)>e disproved, and should not be totally rejected. 

If it be asked, whether these dreams and impulses were 
caused by the immediate inspiration of God, or by the me- 
diation of good or of evil spirits, we must confess our own 
ignorance and incapacity to resolve the question. 

There is a history in the Acts of the Apostles which 
seems to determine flie point in favour of divination. ' A 
certain damsel,' says St. Luke, * possessed with a spirit of 
divination, met us, which brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying : the same followed Paul and us, and cried, 
saying. These men are the servants of the most high God, 
which show unto us the the way of salvation. And this she 
did many days ; but Paul, being grieved, turned and said 
to the spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her. And he came out the same hour/ 

Thus the divine Providence so ordered it, that this occur- 
jrence should turn greatly to the honour and advancement of 
Christianity. But this prophetess might be in repute for 
discovering lost or stolen goods, or for revealing wnat hap- 
pened in distant places, or for predicting changes of y/ea- 
ther, or for many things of a like nature, and might not be 
able to foretell the future actions of men. 

As to Isaias, we may infer, with Vitringa, from his 

words, that God was determined so to conduct the great 

revolutions which were brought about in the world, and so to 

irder the things relating to the victories of Cyrus, and to 
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'tke fell of Babybn^ that his predictioiis should be accoxi>- 
plished, and that the Chaldaeans and other Pagan prophets 
should be filled with the spirit of error and of ignorancep 
* I am the Lord — that frustrateth the tokens of liars, and 
maketh diviners mad/ And again he declares, that the 
idols of Babylon should be destroyed, and th^ir false gods 
not able to defend themselves. So that the declarations iiL 
Isaiah may be supposed to relate to the predictions made 
by Isaiah and by other prophets, in which their superiority 
over the diviners should manifestly appear, to the confusio^ 
of their Pagan neighbours* This, I say, follows ; but not 
.that, where there was no competition between the God <rf 
Israel and the Pagan deiti^, no such thing as divination 
should ever be found in any age, and in any part of the 
Gentile world. 

It may be said that, in ?tll probability, God will not en- 
due bad angels with the spirit of prophecy, or permit them 
to reveal things to come. It is probable indeed he will never 
do it, where there is a competition between true religion 
and idolatry, and when it would make men worse than they 
would else be. But it appears from the scriptures, that the 
prophetic afflatus has sometimes inspired bad men ; and we 
cannot be certain that God may not bring about some of the 
designs of providence even by evil spirits, by unworthy 
creatures and immoral agents : niuch less can we be certain 
that good angels were never employed as ministring spirits 
among the Pagans. 

Milton treats this subject in his Paradise Regained, 
i. 446, and makes Christ say to Satan : 

^ ' W hence hast thou then thy -truth. 
But from him [God] or his aneels president 
In every province, who themselves disdaining 
T' approach thy temples, give thee in command 
What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say 
To thy adorers ? ' 

It may be said also that divination among the Pagans 
helped, indirectly at least, to support idolatry and paga- 
nism* Socrates, and Plato, and Xenophon, and ptW 
worthy men believed divination by dreams and impulses ; 
and this opinion had a tendency to CQufirm'them in theur 
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religion, that is, in the belief of a supreme God, and of 
inferior gods and good daemons. It may be so ; but the 
divine Providence seems hitherto never to have intended 
that Judaism, or afterwards Christianity, should be the re- 
ligion of all mankind, since neither ox these religions \(ras 
ever fairly proposed to all mankind. Divination, or the 
opinion of it, contributed to keep up Paganism in Pagan 
nations ; it contributed also to keep out atheism ; and 
there is a sort of Paganism which, such as it is, is far better 
than atheism, with Bayle's leave be it said, who was pleased 
to affirm the contrary, and who, whatsoever were his design, 
has highly obliged all atheists and infidels by many argu^i 
ments and rernarks scattered up and down in his writings. 
Bayle was not the inventor of this hypothesis, though he 
adorned and improved it. Lucretius and other esprits forts 
i^d maintained it : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

Lucretius i. 81. 

Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forte rearis 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 
Endogredi sceleris : quod contra saepius olim 
Relligio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 

There may have been modes of idolatry which were worse 
than atheism, and which indeed, strictly speaking, were a 
kind of atheism, as Bayle and others have truly observed; 
there may have been atheists in the Pagan world who were 
better citizens and honester people than many of their su- 
perstitious countrymen ; and some Epicureans, as to per- 
sorial qualities, might be, preferable to some Peripatetics and 
Stoics : atheism in idolatrous nations and in former ages 
was not altogether so great a depravity as it is now, since 
natural religion has received so much friendly aid from na- 
tural philosophy, and from the excellent Newtonian system, 
and has been so well, illustrated and confirmed by many 
skilful writers j Deism likewise is not so bad in places where 
Christianity is clouded and defaced by superstition, as it is 
In countrieis where revealed religion is free from such gross 
errors and defects. There have been several idolaters, Jews, 
Mahpmetjms, and Christians, several reverend inquisitors, 
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• compellers to come in,' propagators of the faith by sword, 
halter, and faggot, who have been viler persons than several 
atheists ; and religion may be corrupted to such a degree^ 
as to be worse than unbelief: but if a man will needs draw 
the comparison between atheism and idolatry, it is not fair 
to take the worst kind of superstition, and the most ignorant, 
flagitious and infamous Pagans who were infected with it, 
and oppose to them the better sort of atheists, antient and 
modem, who lived reputably, and tell us that Epicurus, and' 
Cassius, and Atticus, and Pliny, and Spinoza were more to 
be esteemed than many believing Pagans, or perhaps Chris- 
tiaris. 

We must consider Paganism in the whole, as it has been 
from the time when it began to this day, in all ages, and in all 
places ; and the question is, whether, if all these Pagans had 
been athdsts, it had been better for civil society in general, 
or no. On this question, most of those who are not atheists, 
I presume, will choose the negative; and of the atheists, 
all will not take the affirmative, for there have been atheists 
who have thought that infidelity was only fit for polite gen- 
tlemen, and that religion was of use amongst the vulgar, 
and a good state-engine. The remark, therefore, of this 
author is rather lively than pertinait, that * he is not a 
greater madman who pays adoration to no being, than he who 
should devoutly worship his dog , his hat, or his breeches.* 

Homer has described to us a republic, if we may call it 
so, . of a sort of atheists, or despisers of the gods. Po- 
lyphemus says to Ulysses % ' Stranger, thou art a fool, or 
thou comest from a far country, to talk to me of the gods : 
we are superior to them, and value them not.* The Cyclopes, 
eays Homer, have no religion, no magistrates, no assemblies, 
no laws, no industry, no arts and sciences, no civility, no 
respect for one another j but each Cyclops, in his den, 
rules over his wife and children as he thinks fit, and eats aU 
the stragglers that fall into his hands. An excellent image of 
atheistical polity ! Odyss. I. 373^ 

Bayie had confirmed himself in an opinion, that the Pagans 
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worshipped a ratable of coequal, imperfect, vicious gods'; 
not considering hotv much the doctrine of one supreme and 
irfmany inferior gods prevailed ; and for this reason he is the 
more excusable when Jie prefers atheism to such idolatry. 

As to the grace of God, says Bayle, the Pagans and the 
atheists are equally destitute of it ; and none have it be- 
sides the regenerate, who cannot lose it, and who are pre- 
destinated to life eternal. Who taught him all this ? Not 
the scriptures^, from which he could not prove it ; not the 
antient fathers, who were generally of a contrary opinion, 
and entertained favourable sentiments of the wiser Pagans ; 
not human reason, which, according to him^ was only a 
Jack-a-lanikom leading those who followed it into bogs and 
ditches ; not the synod of Dort, and some modem supra- 
lapsarians, whom he despised in his heart. He only threw 
out this as an argumeyitum ad hominem ; and he uses the 
same sort of argument when he tells us, with a serious face, 
that Epiphamus, Jerom, and other doctors of divinity, antient 
and modem, have declared Iieresy to be worse than atheism ! 
As if there were any absurdity, that some doctor, as well as 
some philosopher, has not maintained ! Jerom*s learning 
and abilities deserve to be honoured, but his impetuous 
temper is no secret to those who have looked into his wri- 
tings. When he was warmed with disputing, he would call 

^ Hunc Furlam, hunc aliud, jussit quod spleridida bills.* 

There have been Pagans who have believed in one Gody 
great and good, and in inferior deities deriving their powers 
and perfections from the Father of gods and men, themselves 
good and beneficent, and guilty of none of those vices and 
follies which poetical and fabulous history ascribed to them ; 
they have also perhaps believed that there were malevolent 
daemons, who were sometimes permitted to do mischief, but 
who were subject to the power and control of the deity ; 
and certainly such a religion (though accompanied with some 
degree of superstition ), together with a belief of the ho^ 
nestum and the turpe, and with a tolerable system of mo- 

^ See ' The imperfect Promulgation of the Gospel considered^* in a 
very good sermon^ by Bishop Bradford. 
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rality, and with some conjectural hopes of a life after this^ 
is far preferable to atheism, to the doctrine that a God^ 
and a Providence, and another state, are 

* Rumorcs vacui, verbaque inania, 
£t par sollicito fabula somnio/ 

I pretend not to deny that some atheists of old had notions cS 
the honestum and the turpe^ and might act suitably to thein : 
yet surely they had not so many motives to virtue as the 
Pagans of whom I am now speaking. 

But, says Bayle, if you had examined these Pagans, and 
reasoned with them concerning the supreme God, you would 
have found that they entertained some potions, the conse- 
quences of which were absurd, and would have destroyed 
the fair idea. And is not that the cas6 of some Jews and 
Christians ? Men must not be charged with all the conse- 
quences which may, perhaps, regularly follow from thdr 
notions, whilst they neither draw them, nor perceive them, 
nor own them. 

Which system is best, that of Socrates, or that of Epi- 
curus ? that of the Platonics, or Stoics, or that of Hobbes, 
of Spinoza^ and perhaps of Bayle, who too often made 
a bad use of his great abilities; and who taught that a 
man could not believe that God was good and wise, and 
that Christianity was true, without sacrificing ' reason to 
faith,* or, in plain English, without renouncing commoa 
sense? 

This ingenious and unaccountable' author had frequent 

^ Spinoza has endeavoured to show that there can he no such tbiug 
as liberty, and that there is no God. But how ? By a system of jargon, 
adorned at proper distances widi Q. E. D. Great is the force of initial 
letters I Yet has this absurd and cloudy philosopher found admirers and 
disciples, who have followed him, as they say the tiger follows the rhi- 
noceros, to eat his excrements. Spinoza held a plenum , which was 
necessary for his purpose. If there be a vacuum^ Spinoza's god, or the 
rnaterial world, is a limited, imperfect substance, and depends on some 
cause. Absolute perfection neither requires nor admits a cause, or an 
antecedent reason 3 but of limitation and imperfection there must be 
some cause. Spinoza would have owned this consequence from the 
admission of a vacuum ; for he says, that what is necessarily existing 
must be infinite. He should therefore have proved the existence of a 
plenum: ' Quod erat demonstrandum/ The doctrine of a vacuum is 
tbe spun^e of all atheistical systems^ 
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quarrels with reason, which at last ran so high, that he 
gave her a bill of divorce, and turned her out of doors, 
with * Res tuas tibi habeto/ And yet, when he had dis- 
carded her, he Would reason against her. That is, 

Ncc tecum possum vivere, nee sine te : 

an absurdity which sticks, like the shirt of Hercules, to all 
those, of all denominations, who argue against reason as 
against a false and fallacious guide. To rail at her, and call 
her names, thpugh it be not so genteel, yet is rather less ridi- 
.culous, for she will never furnish arms against herself. But 
these persons are usually as fond of their notions as Job was 
of his integrity ; they * hold them fast, and will not let 
them go :* and who would dispute with those, who, upon 
their own principles, must neither give nor take a reason ? 

* Mr. Bayle a pretendu prouver qu*il valoit mieux etrc 
athee qu* idolatre ; c*est a dire en d'autres termes, qu'il 
est moins dangereux de n'avoir point de tout de religion, 
que d*en avoir une mauvsdse. — 

* Dire que la religion n'est pas un motif reprimant, 
parce qu'elle ne reprime pas toujours, c'est dire que les 
loix civiles ne sont pas un motif reprimant non plus. 
C^est mal raisonner contre la religion de rassembler dans un 
grand ouvrage une longue enumeration des maux qu'ellc 
a produits, si Ton ne rait de menie celle des biens qu'elle 
a faits. Si je voulois raconter tous les maux qu'ont pro- 
duit dans le monde les loix civiles, la monarchic, le gou- 
vemement republicain, je dirois des chpses efFroyabies. 
Quand il seroit inutile que les sujets eussent une religion, il 
ne le seroit pas que les princes en eussent, et qti'ils blan* 
chissent d'ecume le seul frein, que ceux qui ne craignent 
pas lesloix humaines puissent avoir. — 

* La question n*est pas de s9avoir, s'il vaudroit mieux 
qu*un certain homme ou qu*un certain peuple n*eut point 
de religion, que d'abuser de celle qu'il a; mais de sja- 
voir quel est le moindre mal, que Ton abuse quelquefois de 
la religion, ou qu'il h'y en ait point du-tout parmi les 
hommes. 

* Pour dinxinuer Thorreur de Tatheisme on charge tTPp 
ridolatrie. — 

* II convient que (dans le gouvemement deepotique) il J 
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ait quelque livre sacre qui serve de regie. — Le code reli- 
gieux supplee au code civil, et fixe I'arbitraire. 

\ Le roi de Perse est le chef de la religion, mais 1* Al- 
coran regie la religion : Temp^reur de la Chine est le sou- 
verain pontife, mais il y a des livres qui sont entre les mains 
de tout le monde, auxquels il y doit lui-meme seconformer. 
En vain un empereur voulut-il les abolir ; ils triomph^rent 
de ia tyrannie/ L'Esprit des Loix, 1. xxiv. ch. 2. 1. xii, 
ch. 29. 1. xxv. ch. 8. 

* Je ne suis pas du sentiment (de Mr. Bayle) que Tathe- 
isme soit preferable a Tidolatrie Payenne, en tout sens. Pour 
repondre a la question, il faudroit, ce me semble, pre- 
mi^rement distinguer des societez, les opinions consider^es 
d'une maniere abst^aite, et faire d*un cote la description de 
Tatheisme, et de Tautre celle de Tidolatrie. L'on trbuve- 
roit peut-etre qu'il y a telle idolatiie, qui seroit pr6f6rable a 
Tatheisme, et telle autre qui seroit pire. Ainsi, je ne puis 
repondre ni oui, ni non, a la question generalle de Mr. 
Bayle. En second lieu, quand il s'agiroit de considerer, non 
les opinions en general, mais les societez en elles memes, 
qui feroient profession de ridolatrie Payenne, ou de I'ath^- 
isme ; il feudroit encore faire de grandes distinctions, et di- 
viser la question en plusieurs propositions, selon les diflPerens 
cas que Ton poseroit, et auxquels on repondroit negative- "" 
ment, ou affirmativement, suivant leur diversite. Je n'ai ni 
le Ibisir ni la volonte de m'appliquer a cette sorte de re- 
cherche, et je n'en aurois meme rien dit, si Mr. Bayle ne 
m'avoit fait Thonneur de me citer enrre ceux qu'il croit 
etre de son sentiment, dans I'Article Ixxvii. de la Continua- 
tion des Pensees di verses sur les Cometes.' Le Clerc, Bibl. 
Chois.v. 202. 

* Si ce qu*on nous dit des opinions, des loix, et des 
mo?urs des sujets des Yncas est vrai, il n*y a point eu d'cm- 
pire idolatre dans les autres parties du monde, sans en ex- 
cepter ceux des nations les plus polies et les plus savantes, 
oii il y ait eu de si bonnes loix, et ou elles aient ete si bien- 
observees. La religion, qui consistoit principalement a ado- 
rer et a sacrifier au soldi — non des \ictimes humaines— 
mais des betes et d'autres choses, a ete la moins gatee, qu'il 
y ait eu parmi les idolatres. Outre le Soleil, ils disoient 
qu*il y avoit une autre divinity. —Ils parloient de ce Dieu^^- 
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comme d'un ttte invisible, dont la nature leur 6t<At incon* 
nue, et qui avoit cree le soleil meme et les etoiles. lis 
croyoient aussi rimmortalite de l*ame, et avoient m^me une 
idee confuse de la resurrection, a ce que dit Garcilasso de la 
Vega. — Suppose que ce qu'il dit soit veritable, on peut dire 
qu'une socicte idolatre comme celle-la etoit incomparable- 
ment meilleure que ne le seroit une societe d'athe6s.^Ceux 
qui n'ont pas encore Id cette histoire seront charmez de 
Texcellente police des Peruviens, de la charite qu'ils avoient 
pour les pauvres, les veuves et les orphelins, et de Tinno- 
cence de leurs moeurs, a les considerer comme de& peuples 
destituez des lumieres de la revelation, II y aura meme 
bien des gens, qui seront plus edifiez des vertus morales 
des Americains, destituez des lumieres du ciel, que des 
vertus theologiques des Espagnols, qui sont, comme ils le 
croyent, les meilleurs Chretiens du monde.' Le Clerc, Bibl. 
Chois. V. p. 380. 

Bayle, after having showed us the worst side of Paganism, 
proceeds to insult Christianity, and to tell us, that a nation 
consisting of true Christians must soon perish, and could 
riot maintain itself against its irreli^ous neighbours ; 
which doctrine is also retailed in that flagitious and detes- 
table book, called ' The Fable of the Bees.* And how 
does this appear ? Is it because Christianity makes a man a 
poltroon ? He does not pretend to say that : but because, 
according to the Gospel, self-defence is unlawful, stratagems 
in war are crimes, merchandising is wickedness, and riches 
and honours are prohibited. They who talk thus show that 
they understand not, or will not understand, either the 
strong and figurative style of the scriptures, or the rational 
methods of interpreting tliem, or the true nature of virtues 
and vices. 

If this author proposed to himself to acquire the applause 
of free-thinkers, he had his reward : but when Phocion had 
made a speech which was applauded by the populace, ho 
asked, * Have I not said some foolish thing ?' 

To return to divination : — It appears from scripture that 
some good and great men, when they were taking leave of 
the world, and blessing their children or their nation, were 
enlightened with a prophetic spirit* Homer makes his heroes, 
s^ Patroclus and Hector, prophesy at the time of their death j 
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and Cicero ir)itroduces his brother thus ai'guing in behalf of 
divination : ' Epicurum ergo antepones Platoni ct Socrati ? 
qui ut rattbnem non redderent, auctoritate tamen hos minu«« 
tos phiiosophos vincerent. Jubet igitur Plato, sic ad som- 
num proficisci corporibus aflfectis, ut nihil sit, quod errorem 
animis perturbationemque afferat, — Quum ergo est somno 
sevocatus animus a societate, et a contagione corporis, turn 
meminit praeteritorum, prasseiitia cernit, futura prsevidet : 
jacet enim corpus — viget animus : quod multo magis faciet 
post mortem — itaque appropinquante morte multo est divi- 
nior. — Divinare autem morientes, etiam illo exemplo con- 
firmat Posidonius — ^Idque facilius eveniet appropinquante 
morte, ut animi futura augurentur. Ex quo et illud estiCa- 
lani, de quo ante dixi, et Homerid Hectoris, qui moriens 
propinquam Achilli mortem denuntiat/ De Divin. i. 30. 
- The Pagans had also an opinion, that the good wishes and 
the .imprecations of parents were often fulfilled, and had in , 
them a kind of divination. Read the story of Phoenix in 
Homer, II. I. 445, &c. And Plato says, that every wise 
person revered and esteemed the prayers of his parents^ 
knowirg that they were very frequently accomplished. 

TToKKolg ytcti TroKKuKig sTmsKsig ysvofjLSvag. De Leg. xi. 
p. 931. Consult the place, and compare it with the case of 
Esau, in Gen. xxvii. 

Eusebius has treated the subject of oracles in his *'Prae- 
paratio Evangelica,' 1. iv. v. vi. He produces such argu- 
ments as tend to show that it was all human fraud ; and, 
amongst other things, he informs us, that many Pagan 
priests and prophets, who (under Constantme, I suppose) 
had been taken up, and tried, and tortured, had confessed 
that the oracles were impostures, and had laid open the 
whole contrivance, and that their confessions stood upon 
record ; and that these were not obscure wretches, but phi- 
losophers and magistrates, who had enriched themselves by 
persecuting and plundering the Christians. So Theodoret 
tells us, that in demolishing the temples at Alexandria, the 
Christians found hollow statues fixed to the walls, into which 
the priests used to enter, and thence deliver dracles. v. 22. 
Eusebius adds, that the Peripatetics, Cynics, and Epicu-* 
teans were of opinion, that such predictions were all arti* 

3 
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fice and knavery. He then produces tie arguments of 
. Diogenianus against divination. But £usebius,as also all the 
antient Christians, was of opinion, that with these human 
frauds there might have been sometimes a mixture of de- 
moniacal tricks. Pr. £v. vii. 16. He then argues against 
the oracles from the concessions and the writings of Pagans. 
He shows from Porphyry, that, according to that philoso- 
pher's own principles, and according to the reasonings of 
other Pagans, the gods who delivered oracles must have 
been evil daemons. He proves the same thing from human 
sacrifices ; and produces Porphyry's testimony and opinion 
that the Pagans worshipped evil daemons, the chief of whom 
were Serapis and Hecate. He proves the same from Plu- 
tarch ; and he gives a collection made by Oenomaus, of 
wid^ed, false, trifling, ambiguous oracles. 

The old oracles often begin with *AXX' oVav, * But 
when,* which is an odd setting out Thus in Herodotus, 

*AX}C oTocv i^jMiovog'^u 55. 
*A/A' otuv Iv X/(py6d — iii. 57. 
'AAA' oTcxv )/ S^j'As/a— vi. 77. 
'AAA' oTccv ^A^s^i^og — ^viii. 77. 

In the Oracula Vetera, 

'AAA* 01 /XcV KOc9v7fS^9s'-~' 

'AAAa TsXei ^oocvov — 
*AAA' oTToTocy (TXjfTrT^o/tr/— 
AAA' OTS X)^ vviM^oci — 
'AAA* oTTOTocv T/dopour"— 

/ AAA OTCCV OlKYiG'OiXri-'^ 

In imitation of which style, we find in the Sibylline 
oracles, and in the beginning of a sentence, 

'AAA* oTTorotv fisyocXoio QiS ■ 

And so in many places of that collection, which I shall 
jiot transcribe. 

Hence Aristophanes, — ^in banter, I suppose, of the pre- 
dictions in Herodotus, — makes a pompous and ridiculous 
oracle, and uses the same foolish introduction, to persuade a 
1 
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sausage-monger\o set up for a demagogue and a ruler. The 
oracle is in heroic verse, and runs thus : Equit 197. 

'AXA' OTTOTav /^fj^y (ov^trcxUTog ocyKU?^o%cihtj^ 

Koi\io7ici?y.^(nv ^i &sog [J^sypc xuScf ottcc^&i, 

* But when the tanner-eagle with a crooked beak shall seize 
the stupid blood-drinking dragon, then the Paphlagonian 
pickle shall perish, and the deity shall advance the sausage- 
mongers to the Wghest hohotirs, if they will but leave off 

'their trade, and sell nd more puddings.* 

Lucian also, * De Mdrte Peregrini,* gives us two oracles 
made upon the death of that knave, who burnt himself 
publicly, t|ie one by a seeming friend, the other by a foe. 

The first was ascribed to the Sibyl, who was the Mother 
Shipton of the ahrients : 

AA.A OTIOTOCV U^CAJTSVg KVVIKCOV OJ^ U^KTTOq UToCVTCfOV 

iiHivo^ i^tyi^Tov is^L&vog tcoctoc *7rvp uvwKoc^ug 
^Eg" (pXoyat 7ryi^ii<rag sT^ti slg uuk^v '^Ohvfj^'Ttov^ 
Avi rcTs TfivTug ofjuHigy a uoov^g Ttupfsvov e^ovff'h 

* But when Proteus, the chief of the Cynics, leaping into 
the flames, near the temple of Jupiter, shall ascend up to 
Olympus, then let all mortals with one consent adore the 
nocturnal hero, arid rank him with Vulcan and Hercules.' 

The second was fathered upon Bacis, the Nostradamus of * 
his times : ' 

AkX* e^orocv l^vviKog riroXvcovofjiog Bg (pXoyoc 9roAA)?)' 
Arj 70TB Tovg ccXXovg xvvocKciTrsKocgy ot ol STToyTui, 

, yiUlBiCrQccL X^YI 'TTOT^OV UTTOiypufsvOlO \VKOiO» 

*Og ys xs ^siKog ecovy (pevysi fjisvog 'H(pcci(rT9i0f 
Auea^tv f^ccKsuv rovrov rccxoc iruyTocg^AyociO}JC9 
^rig i^yj r^AJX^og swi/, Bs^iMfjyo^ssDf e7ri%si^ri9 
X^vcr^ (Tcc^ocfjisyog tt-^^tiVj [jlocKcc ttoKXcc ^ccm^tav^ 
Ev TiocKcclg IluT^ccKny eyjuv TfJ^TTfyTS TuT^avToc* 
Vol, I. S 
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* But when the Cynic, who has more names dian one, in- 
cited by the Funes, and by the mad love, of vain-glory, 
shall jump into the flames, then let, all the dog-foxes, his 
trusty disciples, follow the example of the departed wolf. 
And if any one of them shrink, and be afraid of the fire, 
let all the Greeks pelt him with stones, that he may no more 
show his courage only by prating, and put gold into his 
satchel, and lend it out to interest, and add to the fifteen 
talents which he has hoarded up at Patrae.' 

It is. probable that Lucian made both these oracles, to 
divert himself and his readers, not forgetting the essential 
'AAA* oTocv. But Lucian's raillery could jiot put a stop to 
the superstition of the world ; for this Peregrmus, or Pro- 
teus, was deified, and had, at Parium, a statue erected, to 
which religious honours were paid, and which delivered 
oracles. See Athenagoras Legat. . ' 

The comedy of Aristophanes, cited above, abounds with 
ridicule upon the oracles, and shows the liberty which the 
wits in his days took to deride them, and to bring them into 
contempt* 

If the writer * De Dea Syria' be in earliest, and sincere in 
his narration, *is he seems to be, there were few Pagan tem- 
ples and oracles more remarkable than thait of Hierapolis in 
Syria ; and from his account it may be ijrfehred, that the 
priests of that temple had carried the arts of imposture to 
great perfection, and surpassed thejr antient instructors the 
^Egyptians, — like the thief who stole 'a statue of Mercury, 
and told the god, ". ' ' 

The Egyptians, says this author, were the first who had 
knowledge of the gods, and built them temples, &c. and 
from them the Assyrians learned these things. Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus say the same. Lucian, de Dea Syr. § 2. 

fSoyj Ji tto7\>Jl7li^ lysvsro Iv too yfjai, KKsia-G^^VTog tov i^Vj ^i 
TToKXot ^Ttovo-ocv. * Sunt autem— praesentes valde iis Dii. 
Sudant eninl apud illos simulacra, et moventur, atque edunt 
bracula. Clamor etiam saepe in aede multis exaudicntibus 
orfus cum clausunl esset templum/ 
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They had a statue of Apollo, differing from the Graecian 
images of that god in two things : he was represented with a 
beard, and he was clothed; and he delivered his oracles thus : 

AiyvTruoia-i. toc ie kui Iv T>f A/6J>j, Ttotl Iv rpSf *A(r/ji ttoKXcx 
ecTTi. ocKku rd [jlsv ovts I^smv uy£V ovts Tf^^Y^TSwv ^Giyyonui^ 
o OS OS avTog tb ocivssroch ical tJJv jji^vTyj'ifjv ig reT^og avTOV^su* 
TfoTTog Sf ocvTfig To/oVSc. svT uv eSsXra-i ypyiirytMyoossiVy Iv tm 
s dPYi TTQooToc nmsTocu 01 cs uiv ipssg uvTiKot ccsipovcri. Tivds u,/i 
cesipMO'h OS lO^MSiy y(Mi eg i^scrov en Kiveerau evr ocv os uttO' 
ovvTsg ^e^oocri, ocr/ei (ripeocg, Trivrt} TreQi^ivecov, xal eg uKKov 
B^ ersfov jMSTofTTtiyeMv. reKog o oipxis^svg ocyTici<rocg, lice^eiTOu 
fjc^iv TTb^l uTfuvroov ir^y^yjjLuroov" o ^s rfy t/ {jlti ^shfi TTOiir 
e<r9uii onricroj . uvxyjMfiSSU i^v Is t/ STTocm^^ uysi eg to tt^cm 
Tovg 7rfiO(r(ps^vTocgj oKcao-'ire^ iivipxeoov* ovTca jmsv a-vvotysi^^'jin 

TCC Bs(r(PxT0C9 TCOcl 0VT6 /foV TTpJJy^a OuSfV, OVTS 'I hoy TOVTOV 

uvsv 'rroiS9va-i, Ksysi is Tcai rov srsog ttsqi^ kocI Tcav Of^ouv 
avTOv TToccreciuv^ Ttod okots ovx ea^ovrotu Ksysi os ttou tov XyifjLtii'ov 
TTS^ii 7C0TS x^Yi /x/1/ ocTro^Yifjissiyj ryjv liirov uTrolyifjiiyiv* ^Epsoq is 
Tcoci aKKo to suev iraQSovTog sttpviPs* ol usv uty tassg dupcyTSg 
i^pspoy, OS TOvg [^sy ey yr, kutcc saittsj ocVTog os ey too yjs^iucfvyog 
lipo^sTo. * Oracula apud Graecos multa, multa apild ifegyp* 
tics. Verumetiam in Libya et in Asia multa sunt, Sedalianon 
sine sacerdotibus vel prophetis respondent : at hie movetur 
ipse, et divinadonem ad finem usque solus perducit. Modus 
hie esc. Cum vult reddere oraculum, in sede piimum sua mo- 
vetur. Sacerdotes vero ipsum continuo toUunt. Si vero ncn 
tollant, ille sudat, et versus medium adhuc movetur. Cum 
vero subeuntes onus ipsum ferunt, agit illos usque quaque in 
orbem, et in alium ex alio transiliL Tandem obsistens sr- 
cerdotum princeps interrogat ilium de rebus omnibus. Isque 
81 nolit fieri, retrocedit ; si vero probet, antrorsum agit suos 
t^ajulos, tanquam habenis auriga. Ita colligunt oracula, et 
neque rem sacram uUam neque privatam sine hoc faciunt. 
Prsedicit edam de anno omnibusque illius tempestatibus, et 
quando non future sint: item praedicit de Signo, quando 
earn, quam dicebam modo, profectionem suscipiat. Nar- 
rabo edam aliud, quod me praesente egit. Sacerdotes sub- 
latuni ferebant. At ipse illos humi reliquit, sublimis ipsj 
solus ferebatur.' lb. § S6, S7. 

This author says here, ;hat he saw the image suspended 

S 2 
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and moving along in the air ; upon, which La Croze and 
Guietus observe that he is a liar^. They did not consider 
that feats as surprising as this have been performed by ma- 
chinery assisted with legerdemain; and that Christian 
monks, as well as Pagan priests, have been eminent in such 
' arts. We are obliged to the writer for not omitting a re- 
markable circumstance, that the image was adorned with a 
fine robe : the cloak was not put on for nothing, and 
served, in all probability, to conceal some knaver)^ 

The tricks of the Egyptian priests were not to be com- 
pared to this : thdr little gods, when they were carried in 
procession, did not sweat like these statues, but only made 
the porters sweat : 

< ■■ ■ ■ sic numina Memphis 
In vu?giT8 proferre 8olet : penetralibus exit 
Effigies ; brevis ilia quidem : sed pluriinus infra 
Liniger imposito suspirat vccte sacerdos, 
Testatus sudore Deuro/ Claudian iv. Cons. Hon, 5^9. 

Observe that this statue did not speak, and that when 
the writer says xlyn nsog Tiipi, he only means that it indi- 
cated or declared. From his account we may collect, that 
when any question was put to it, if it retired and drew 
back, that was as much as to say, No : if it advanced, the 
meaning was, Yes., 

We have accounts very like this from other authors, of 
other statues and oracles. Diodorus Sic. xvii. says of Jupi- 
ter Ammon : To Si tov &sov Poavov-^Tm uavTciav ihd/ova-uv 
'TrecvTcAcog Troicnau btti vsoog yctp Trs^iCpe^srai Xpva-Yig vtto 

^h^SCOV Oy^G'^KOVTOC. OVTOl Sj sVi TOUV MfJLCCy ^SPOVTSg TOV BsoVj 

Vpis^oucr/j^ aVTOjjt^ATCAjg 'ottov ttot uv ayot to tov &scv 
' yfu/3^.TiJv TTo^Bictv. * Simulacrum Dei — peculiari novoque 
plane Vaticinandi genere oracula edit. In aurea enim navi 
a sacerdotibus octoginta circumfertur ; qui humeris Deum 
gestantes eo tendunt, quo forte fortuna Dei nutus eos agit/ 
Compare with this Q. Curtias iv. 7. Macrobius, i. 23. says, 
* Hujus [Heliopolitani3 tempU religio etiam divinatione 
praepoUet, qnas ad ApoHinis potestatem refertur, qui idem 

^ Cicero meatioiM the oW story oNlie wooden ' lituu*' of Romulus, 
which was not consumed in a fire, and treats it as a fable, De Divin. ii. 
SB. and yet it might possibly be true -, for incombustible woo dhas be^ 
discovered^- 
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atque sol. est. Vehitur enim simulacrum Dd Heliopoli- 
tani ferculo,— et subeunt plerumque provinciae proceres, 
raso capite, longi temporis casrimonia puri; ferunturque 
divino spiritu, non suo aibitrio, sed quo Deus propellit ve- 
hentes: ut videmus apud Andum promoveri simulacra 
fortunarum ad danda responsa.* Strabo says from CaU 
listhenes, that Ammon delivered his answers, ov hoc Koywv^ 
iXKu vsvi^ociTi Kui crviJLQoKoig to TrXiov* * non verbis, sed ut 
plurimum nutu et signis/ See Van Dale De Orac. p. 2lO. 
who produces these passages of Diodorus, Macrobius, and 
Strabo, and adds some from other authors. 

The writer De Dea Syria tells us, that the beasts which 
were kept in this sacred place lost theii* natural fierceness. 
^Ev Ss T^ ocvXy a^STOi vEi^ovTcci Bosg [jLSyaKoi, koc} ittttoi^ xou 
deToiy 7CCCI a^XTOh Kocl KeovTsg^ Kocl avS^CAjTrovg cv^u^ioi (rivoV' 
Toci, ahKa TrocvTsg i^oi rs sla-iy Kocl xsi^o^^Ssg* ^ In aula so- 
luti pascuntur boves magni, et equi, et aquilae, et ursi, et 
leones, qui nequaquam nocent hominibus, sed sacri omnes 
sunt, et mansueti.' § 41. 

The city and temple also, as he informs us, swarmed with 
* Galli,* or * castrated priests,' who perhaps performed the 
same operation upon these wild beasts which they had per- 
formed upon themselves ; and this, together with due cor- 
rection administered from time to time, and a good educa- 
tion, and seeing much company, and proper food, and a 
full belly, and three meals a day, would make these lions 
and bears as tame as lambs. The ^i^ByuKoL (iosg were pro- 
bably oxen, who grow to a much larger size than bulls ; 
and a bull is a surly animal, with whom it is hard to culti- 
vate any friendship. 

Van Dale observes from Theophrastus, that cedar, and 
those sorts of wood which contain an oUy moisture, will 
have a dew upon them in damp weather ; and that statues 
made of them will sweat j which passed for a prodigy with 
silly people. He mentions this, as illustrating what is said 
in the book De Dea Syria concerning sweating images : but 
I rather think that the priests there had some surer contri- 
^vance to bring about ,this miracle, and could make their 
linages sweat when they, thought it proper. 

I'he book De Dea Syria is very entertaining, and com- 
posed elegantly, and in the Ionic dialect : the author seems 
to have been a Pagan who gave credit to prodigies, oiiacies. 
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and the po^er of the gods ; which was not Lucian's case. If 
Lucian wrote it, to whom it is ascribed, one might suspect 
that, as he proposed to follow Herodotus in style and man- 
ner, so he affected to imitate him in gravely relating mar- 
vellous and strange things. But, if this were his design, it 
wae of too refined a nature ; and by the seriousness which 
runs through the whole composition, the jest has been 
hitherto lost. Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii. 31. banters Herodotus 
as a liar, though unjustly I think -, for in this charming his* 
torian there ?ire some marks of credulity, but none of dis- 
honesty. Whosoever made the book, and with whatsoever 
intent, his narration seems to be historically true ; and much 
of it is confirmed by other writers. We are informed by 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. iii. 501. that Jurieu, in his History of 
the Jewish Rites and Doctrines, has concluded that Lucian 
was not the author of this treatise, because it is written in 
the Ionic dialect. The argument proves nothing : for Lucian 
was an ingenious monkey, who could imitate what he 
would, and throw himself into all shapes; and he might 
affect this sweetly-flowing style for several reasons, or out 
of mere fancy : and Arrian, as Fabricius observes, wrote 
his Indica in this dialect, though he composed his other 
works in the Atric diction. I have not Jurieu's book to 
consult, and perhaps it is not worth the seeking. Jurieu 
made a figure in his time, and had more zeal than discre- 
tion. He wrote some tracts of devotion ; and he was re- 
markable for two things : first, for misinterpreting the Apo- 
calypse, and thence foretelling what never came to pass ; 
secondly, for publishing idle stories against Grotius and 
other learned men, in a book called L'Esprit de Monsieur 
Arnauld, The book at first had a run, for censure is of a 
healthy complexion, and thrives better than panegyric; andj 
as it has been said of a hog% that his soul is given him in- 
stead of salt, to keep him from stinking, so what is called 
* secret history' will preserve even ^ slovenly performance 
from decaying longer than one would imagine : but now 
this work would be little known, if Bayle and Le Clerc and 
others had not chastised it ; in which perhaps they did it too 
much honour. Jurieu, b?y treating Grotius as an infidel, 
•ff ept to yrqrk like a bungler ; for, * egt ars etifun malei^ 

? Cicero Dc Nat Deor* ii. (54. 
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cendi,' as Joseph Scaliger said upon a like occasion, and it 
requires something of a hand to throw dirt, Bossuet, though 
he did not fight \yith such weapons as^Jurieu, yet attacked 
Grotius as a dangerous author and a Socinian ; and made re- 
marks upon him, which are mere declamation and verbiage. 
It is one thing to be Bishop of Meaux, and another thing 
to be Hugo Grotius : 

Aoipu IvcrfjLaxvjToc Moktuv 

Calmet, if I remember right, has also treated Grotius in 
the same manner. Grotius was inclined to think and to 
judge rather too favourably than too hardly of the church of 
Rome ; for which some of the ecclesiastics of that commu- 
nion have repaid him with the gratitude that was to be ex- 
pected, and have taught by-standers, that he who endea- 
vours to stroke a tiger into good humour, will at least have 
his fingers bitten off in the experiment. 

Herodotus is of opinion, that divination and oracles had 
their rise in -^gypt, and thence came into Afric and Greece ; 
and that the oracle at Dodona was the most antient in 
Greece. L ii. The opinion is very probable ; for -Sgypt 
was the nursery of idolatry and superstition. Homer men- 
tions the temple of Jupiter at Dodona, and that of Apollo 
at Pytho, or Delphi, as being illustrious in the time of the 
Trojan war ; and represents the latter as immensely rich. 
II. n. 233. 1. 404. 

Herodotus shows us the great authority of oracles, from ' 
antient times doWn to* his own, by which kingdoms were 
disposed of, and war and peace were made. He relates, 
that the Heraclidae, who, before Gyges, reigned in Lydia, 
at Sardes, obtained the kingdom by an oracle ; and that 
Gyges, who slew his master Candaules, had the kingdom 
adjudged to him by the Delphic oracle ; which favour he 
rewarded by sending thither large gifts. Herodotus every 
where speaks of oracles, divination, and prodigies, as one 
who firmly believed in them,, and who was displeased with 
those that slighted them. See viii. 77. He gives us there an 

^ Non e»im in medio jacent 
Ardua dona Masarum 
A (juoHb^l auferenda. 
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oracle of Bads, in which there is a remarkable expression, 
and in the style of the Scriptures, 

A7a S/jcjj a-^EO-asi xparspov Tcd^ovy v^^iog viov* 
^ CoHipescet juvenem meritissima poena superbum:* 

as Psalm Ixxxix. 22. — ' nor the son of wickedness afflict 
him/ 2 Sam. vii. 10. ' neither shall the children of wick- 
edness afflict them.' Judas is called ^ the son of perdition/ 
John xvii. 12. where see Grotius. 

Herodotus also relates prophetic dreams, which were said 
to have been accomplished; as the dream of Crcesus, of 
Astyages, and of others. ' Having travelled,' says Pri- 
deaux, ^ through iEgypt, Syria, and several other countries, 
in order to the writing of his history, he did, as travellers 
used to do,— he put down relations upon trust, as he met 
with them, and no doubt was imposed upon in many of them.' 

Tiresias had an oracle at Orchomenus, which having: been 
famous for some ages, was silent after a plague had raged in 
that town. It is highly probable, as Bayle observes, that 
the distemper swept away all the priests, and that none was 
left to conduct the affair, and to forge responses. Bayle 
Diet. Tiresias. As to the evil daemons, it is to be supposed 
that the plague did not destroy them, and that they were as 
capable of prophesying after, as before it. 

Van Dale, in his book De Oraculis, observes, that the 
oracular tetnples were usually situated in mountainous 
places, which abounded with caverns fittM for frauds : 

That the oracles were delivered only at stated times : 

That at Delphi, the priestess had priests, prophets, and 
poets, to take down,- and explain, and mend her gibberish ; 
which served to justif)^ Apollo from the imputation of mak- 
ing bad verses : for if they were defective the fault was laid 
* upon the amanuensis : 

That the consulters sometimes wrote their requests, and 
received answers in writing : 

That the priests had the art of opening letters and closing 
them again, without breaking the seal : 

That the adyta^ whence the oracles were delivered, were 
shaded with branches, and clouded with incense, to help the 
fraud: 

That in the temples sweet smells were suddenly diffused, 
> show that, the god was in good humour : 
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That there are drugs, herbs, and fumigations which will 
make a man foam at the mouth, and be delirious ; and that 
the priestess might use such methods : 

* Father Ange de S. Joseph, a Carmelite and missionary in 
the Levant, relates that a person worthy of credit having 
taken a pill of Persian opium, was forced, for many hours, 
to laugh and to talk nonsense, in spite of himself. He saw 
little phantasms pass before his eyes, and goblins who made 
a very grotesque appearance, and felt several other extraor- 
dinary effects, without any bad consequence. 

* This example shows how certain compositions can ope- 
rate upon the imagination and the senses. The father did 
not care to say that himself was the person to whom this 
happened ; but Chardin attests it in his Voyages.' Beau<- 
sobre. Hist, de Manich. i. p. 186. 

That it might also sometimes Be grimace and artifice : 
That the god sometimes gave answers himself, by a voice, 
or by the motion of his sitatue, &c. 

This is what I had to offer concenung divination and 
prophecy in general, the Sibylline oracles excepted, which 
shall be examined apart. ' 

The prophecies relating to our Saviour and to Chris- 
tianity have some of them a mixture of obscurity, and the 
interpretations which have been given of them are various : 
but this ought to be matter neither of wonder nor of offence, 
because in the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. 

* It were indeed to be wondered if obscurity should not 
lie upon some of the prophecies, the latest whereof was 
written at the distance of above two thousand years ago. 

^ Prophetic writings, besides what is common to them 
with other writings, to grow dark with age, have something 
peculiar in their nature to render them less intelligible. Pro- 
phecies, remote from the time of their accomplishment, and 
whose completion #lepends on the concurrence of free agents, 
are not wont to be delivered very distinctly at first. 

^ The obscurity becomes greater from the language 
wherein they are written. The Hebrew, as other eastern 
languages, is entirely differ«it from the European. Many 
things are there left to be supplied by the quickness of the 
reader's apprebe^ngioA, whkh are^^th us expressed by pro- 
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per words and repetitions. Particles disjunctive and adver- 
cative, significative marks of connection and of transition from 
one subject to another, are often omitted here. Dialogues 
are carried on, objections answered, comparisons made, 
without notice in the discourse ; and through frequent 
change of persons, tenses, and numbers, we are left to 
guess who are the persons spoken of, which gave no diffi- 
culty to them whose living language it was. . 

' The prophetic style is of all other the most copious 
this way. .It seems to be a sort of language by itself. 
It ties itself to no order or method, but passes from one 
subject to another insensibly, and suddenly resumes it 
again, and often sallies out to the main thing that was in- 
tended in the prophet's thoughts. The prophets used to act 
part of what they were to foretell. Those actions supplying 
the place of words, and being not expressed in the writing, 
a sort of chai^m is sometimes to be discerned in them ; as, 
at other times, different discourses or addresses distinguish- 
able in the speaking, by proper signs and motions, seem 
now to be connected, though they have no relation to each 
other. — 

'What increases the difficulty, is. the little or no order 
that the collectors have placed the prophecies in, accord- 
ing to the usage of the antients, who joined together wri- 
tings upon different occasions of the same authors, and 
sometimes of different authors, as if they made but one con- 
tinued discourse. — 

. ' The mistake might have been in some measure pre- 
vented, had the books written by the Jews after \heir return 
from the Babylonian captivity remained to our days.— But 
these helps fail us ; and not one book writtenin th^ Hebrew 
tongue, since prophecy ceased, hath escaped the general ca- 
iatnity that hath befallen the Jewish writings.' Bp. Chandler 
Introd. to Defense of Christian. 

' Oratio Jesaise sic est constructa, ut de illius arte, ele- 
.gantia, hc^y^/uK^ pondere, nihil tam magnificum cogitari ac 
dici possit, quin sit infra ejus meritum. — Sed id ipsum est, 
quod interpretem multis in locis impedit, ejusque, studiosi 
etiam et bonis, subsidiis instructi, diligentiam ac judicium 
yalde exercet. Imo vero censeo, nuUius mortalis, licet in 
Hebraas literis docte versati, tantum esse acumen, peritiam, 
^e^spicacia39a, ut prophetae nostra loQg^ pjuribus locis redl- 
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dere potuerit genninum suum sensum, nisi lectio antiqua 
synagogica per traditionem in scholis Hebraeorum fuisset 
conservata, ut earn nunc Masoretharum punctulis expres- 
sam habemus.' Vitringa, Praefet. ad Jesaiam. 

^ II y a dans les prophetes beaucoup de mots tr&s-obscurs, 
qui pouvoient etre clairs autrefois, que la langue Hebraique 
ctoit florissante. II y a encore plus de passages, oil la con- 
struction et la liaison du discours ne sont pas faciles a de- 
veloper, et ou I'on ne voit pas bien ce que les prophetes ont 
voulu dire. Les allusions frequentes a des choses, qui 
nous sont inconnues, soic a Tegard des Juifs, soit a Tcgard 
de la pWpart des peuples voisins, dont il ne nous reste au- 
cuns monumens, ne servent pas peu a embarrasser les inter- 
pretes.' LeClerc, Bibl. Chois. xxvii.,381. 

* Nos sane suas elegantias esse Hebraeorum linguae, 
quemadmodum ceteris omnibus, non negamus; sed cum 
cultis et copiosis Unguis conferendam esse non putamus. 
Monendus tamen est lector eam a nobis spcctari, non qua- 
Jis olim dum florebat fortasse fuit, sed quails superest in 
libris sacris, quibus omnes ejus reliquiae continentur. Multo 
quidem plura vocabula, pluresque phrases in usu fuisse, 
quam quae in modico volumine leguntur, non segre fetemur. 
Sed quoad potest ex ejus reliquiis judicium ferri, inopem 
earn, ambiguam, et parum cultam fuisse existimamus, quod 
jam ostendere aggrediemur. 

* Linguarum omnium laudes in tribus potissimum rebus 
pitae sunt, in copia vocabulorum et phrasium, in perspicui- 
tate orationis, ejusque elegantia, cujus a rhetoribus canones 
describuntur ; quibus rebus multo Hebraica superiores sunt 
multae linguae, et Graeca quidem prae ceteris ; nee quasi 
pulcherrimam jactari Hebraicam posse, manifestum est,* &c. 
&c. Le Clerc, Proleg. ad V. T. Diss. i. 

Such are the difficulties which attend the interpretation of 
the prophecies, and which I qhose to represent in the words 
of competent judges. 

And yet that Jesus was the Messias foretold by the pro- 
phets, appears thus : 

The prophets speak of a new and second covenant 

which God would make with his people. They mention, 

not once or twice, but very often, the conversion of the 

Gentiles from superstirion and idolatry to the worship of 

4 ■ 
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the true God ; they speak of four successive empires, the 
last of which was the Roman empire ; and under this last 
empire they say that a new and everlasting kingdom should 
be established by one to whom God should give absolute 
power and dominion, A great person was to come, who 
should be Emmanuel, or, God with us, the Son of God, 
and the Son of man, of the seed of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of David ; bom of a virgin, poor and obscure, and 
yet one whom David calls his Lord • the Lord to whom the 
temple belonged, the mighty God, a great king, an ever- 
lasting priest, though not of the tribe of Levi ; bom at 
Bethlehem ; a prophet like unto Moses, but greater than 
Moses ; a prophet who should preach to the poor and meek, 
and proclaim liberty to the captives, and comfort the 
mourners, and heal the broken-hearted ; who should pro- 
claim his gospel first and principally in the land of Zebulon 
and Naphthali, in Galilee of the Gentiles ; who should have 
a forerumier in thq spirit of Elias, crying in the wilderness, 
* Prepare ye the way of the Lord ;* who should instruct in 
a mild and peaceable manner, without wrath and contention, 
before the destruction of the temple, in wTiich temple he 
^ould be seen and heard ; who should enter into Jerusa- 
lem meek and humble, and riding on an ass ; who should 
work miracles more than Moses and all the prophets, and 
miracles of the merciful and beneficent kind, open the eyes 
of the blind, and the ears of the deaf, and make the dumb 
to praise God, and the lame to leap like a hart ; who, 
notwithstanding all his power and goodness, should be 
rejected by the greater part of the nation, to whom he 
should be a stumbling-block ; who should be despised and 
afflicted, a man of sorrow, and cut off" from the land of the 
living; who should have enemies numerous, powerful, 
crafty, and wicked ; who should be accused by false wit- 
nesses, betrayed by an intimate and particular friend, sold 
for thirty pieces of silver, and the money given for a potter's 
field, when it had been flung away by the traitor, who 
should not live long after his crime, and whose office should 
be filled up by another ; that his enemies should use him con- 
tumeliously, buffet him, and spit upon him, whilst he should 
be led like a lamb to the slaughter, not opening his mouth, 
and uttering nothing, except intercessions for the trans- 
2 
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gressors ; that his enemies should strip him of his raiment, , 
divide it^amongst themselves, and cast lots upon it^ sui- 
round him, pierce his hands and his feet, mock him, and 
shake their heads at him, give him gall to eat, and vinegar 
to drink ; that he should be reduced to so vi^eak and Ian- 
guishing a condition that his bones might all be counted, 
his heart should melt within him, and his tongue cleave to 
the roof of his mouth ; that he should be brought to the dust 
of death ; that he should be pierced, and yet not one of his 
bones be broken ; that he should be laid in the sepulchre 
of a rich and honourable man, none of his enemies hindering 
it ; that he should jise again before he had seen corruption, 
and subdue his enemies, and ascend into heaven, and sit at 
God's right hand, and be crowned with honour and glory, 
and see' his seed, and prosper, and justify many, and be 
adored by kings and princes ; that then Jerusalem should 
be made desolate,' and the Jews dispersed in all lands, and 
the Gentiles should be converted, and flow into the church. 
These things were said concerning some person; and they 
are all applicable to Christ. 

God foretold by his prophets in a clear and exact man- 
ner many great changes and revolutions, many things re- 
lating to the fates and fortunes of the Jews, and of the neigh- 
bouring nations with whom they were concerned. The 
only possible objection which can be made to these predic- 
tions is, that perhaps they were written after the event. I 
shall therefore mention a few, out of several, which can- 
not be suspected of such a forgery. 

Ezechiels thus prophesies concerning -^gypt : ' -Sgypt 
shall be the basest of the kingdoms, neither shall it exalt 
itself any more above the nations : for I will diminish them, 
that they shall no more rule over the nations.' xxix. 15. 

j^gypt was attacked and oppressed by the Persians, by 
Cambyses, by Xerxes, by Darius Nothus, and conquered 
by Ochijs three hundred and fifty years before Christ ; and 
from that time to this day the ^Egyptians never ,had an 
^Egyptian king, but have been under the. government of 
the Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, and Turks. 
Eusebius was mistaken in dating the subjection of -^gypt to 
a foreign power, from the victory of Augustus at Acrium, 

8 Isaiah prophesied more than seven hundred, Jeremiah more than 
»jx hundred^ and Ezechiel almost six hundred years before Christ. 
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and the death of Antony and Cleopatra. Dem. £vang. \l 
p. 299. 

Concerning Babylon it was foretold :- — ^ The wild beasts 
of the desert - shall dwell there, and the owls shall dwell 
therein : and it shall be no more inhabited for ^ver : neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation. As God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbour cities 
thereof — ^so no man shall dwell there, neither shall any son 
of man dwell therein. — They shall not take of thee a stone 
for a comer, nor a stone for foundations ; but thou shalt be 
desolate fojr ever, saith the Lord. — Babylon shall become 
heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment and 
an hissing without an inhabitant. — When thou hast made 
an end of reading this book, thou shalt bind a stone to it, 
and cast it into the midst of Euphrates. And thou shalt 
say, Tl^us shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from the 
evil that I will bring upon her. — Babylon the glory of king- 
doms — shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt 
in from generation to generation: neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there: neither shall the shepherds make their fold 
there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall 
dwell there, — and dragons in their pleasant places.' Jer. 1.S9. 
li. 26. 37. 64. Isai.xiii. 19. 

Seleucus built Seleucia, before Christ 293, which com- 
pleted the ruhi and desolation of Babylon : a desolation that 
continues to this day. Prideaux Connect, p. I. b. viii. p. 448. 
fol. ed. and Vitringa on Isai. xiii. 

Concerning Tyre it was prophesied : ' I will make thee 
like the top of a rock ; thou shalt be a place to spread nets 
upon; thou shalt be built no more; — thou shalt be a ter- 
ror, and nev^er shalt be any more.' Ezech. xxvi. 14. 21. 
xxvii. 36. xxviii. 19. 

Old Tyre and New Tyre are no more, and only exist in 
history. ' Tyrus insularis— ^tandem pervenit ad eum statum, 
quo hodie deprehenditur, ut in ipsa Tyro quoque itinerator 
1 yrum quasrat et non agnoscat : perinde ut res se habuit 
cum Babylone. Qui articuli inuninutionis Tyri, et varia 
ejus fata a me ex historia demonstrari possent, si vere cum 
Marshamo aliisque mihi non persuaderem, vaticinium hoc 
Ezechielis intelligendum esse de Tyro vetere, urbe olim 
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multo tnajore et potentiore, quam fuit Tyrus nova inmlarhy 
licet ea ipsi accensita faerit ; qiiae Tyrus insularfs post hoc 
tempus sola culta est^ et gloriam Tyri veteris susdnuit : — dum 
altera pars ejus, hoc est, Tyrus vetus, plane subverteretur, 
numquam readificanda^ ab Alexandro dein plane diruta, qui 
ruderibus lapidibusque ejus usus est in Tyro insulari oppug- 
nanda ; ut adeo hodieque ejus Palaetyri nihil amplius supersit, 
nee locus nisi ad signa veterum geographorum, eaque non 
satis certa, demonstrari possit.' Vitringa ad Isai. xxiii, p. 703. 
See also Prideaux Connect, 

' The city of Tyre,' standing in the sea upon a peninsula, 

pronuses at a distance something very magnificent. But 

; when you come to it, you find no similitude of that glory 

for which it was so renowned in antient times* On the 

north side it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle ; besides, 

which you see nothing here but a mere Babel of brokcm 

walls, pillars, vaults, &c. there beihg not so much as on,e 

' entire house left. Its present inhabitants are only a few 

,poor wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and 

subsisting chiefly upon fishing ; who seem to be preserved 

in this place by divine Providence, as a visible argument 

how God has fulfilled his word concerning Tyre, That it 

should be as the top of a rockj a place forjishers to dry 

their nets onJ" Maundrel's Journey, p. 48, 

In Genesis xvi. the angel said to Hagar— * Thou shalt 

bear a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael ;-^and he will 

be a wild man [as savage as a wild ass], his hand will be 

* against every man,: and every man's hand against him : and 

he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren.' 

Ishmael was the father of the Arabs, who are, and ever 
have been, such as Ishmael is here described, robbers, 
freebooters, *and independent vagabonds. 

In the sapie book, ch, xxvii. Isaac says to his son Esau, 
* By thy sword shalt thou live.' Esau was the father of the 
Idumaeans, who were always a warlike people, ravaging 
their neighbours, and of^a restless disposition. Such they 
were in the days of Josephus, who gives them this character : 

(PiOOvS^hg KOcl OCTUKTOV ^9vOgi UH TS UiSTSOOfiOV TTQOg TOC Tuvi" 

uocJa^ Koci fMcTahOAocig %cci^0Vy Tf^g oMyY\y 6i y^oAocKsiAv loiiv 

. d'zo^xfs'jvovf TOC ottKu yuvovv^ kocI xoc^octtsq clg Ic^TrjVf sic Tccg %of- 

^xTOL^ug s^uyo jjisvov. ' Turbarum avida, et incondita gens, 

semperque ad motus suspensa, mutarionibus gaudens, mi- 
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nimis petentium blanditiis arma movens, et in pralia fe^- 
nans, quasi ad festum/ B. J. iv. 4. 

The most extraordinary person who ever appeared 

amongst the Jews was Christ, who, without human means, 

and with a few poor disciples, brought about a greater 

change, and accomplished a greater undertaking, than any 

^ Jew ever conceived and attempted. 

If he were the Messias, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
prophets, who so accurately and undeniably foretold the 
things relating to Babylon, Tyre, &c. would give some indi- 
cations of this sacred person, which was of more im- 
portance to the Jews and to mankind ; and consequently it 
is reasonable to think, that we rightly understand in general 
the prophecies which are applied to him. If he falsely as- 
sumed the character which he took, yet since he had the art 
and the success to make many of the Jew^, and a great part 
»f the Gentile world, believe in him, it was to be expected 
that some caution would have been given in the prophetic 
writings to the Jews, that they might not be misled by him, 
nor expect any prophet after Malachi. 

Passages in the Old Testament which have been applied 
to him are of four sorts. 

I. Accommodations : 

II. Direct prophecies : 

III. Types: 

, IV, Prophecies of double senses. 

L Accommodations are passages of the Old Testament 
which are adapted by the writers of the New to something 
that happened in their time, because of some correspon- 
dence and similitude. These are no prophecies, though they 
be said sometimes to be fulfilled ; for any thing may be 
said to he fulfilled^ when it can be pertinently applied. For 
example, St. Matthew says ; * All these things spake Jesus 
ijnto the multitude in parables, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my 
ynouth in parables, I will utter things which have been kept 
secret from the foundation of the world.' The meaning is appa- 
rently no more than this: that what the psalmist said of hisway 
of teaching, might justly be said of those discourses of Christ. 

Thus the apostles frequently allude to the sacred books; 
and thus^ Pagan writers often cite passages from their old 
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poets, to describe things^ of which tliose poets never 
thought ; and this is no fault, but rather a beauty in writing : 
and a passage applied justly, and in a new stose,; is ev€?r 
pleasing to. an ingenious reader, who loves to be agreeably 
surprised, and to see a likeness and pertinency where he eit- 
pected none* He has that surprise which the Latin poet so 
poetically gives to the tree : ' 

^ MIraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.* 

II. Direct prophecies are those which relate to Christ 
and the Gospel, and to them alone, and which cannot be 
taken in any other sense. Upon these we ought princi- 
pally to insist, when we would prove the truth of our reli- 
gion from the predictions of the Old Testament ; and of 
these there is a considerable number. Such are those which 
mention the calling of the Gentiles, the everlasting king- 
dom of the Son of man, to be erected during the time of 
the Roman empire, and the second covenant. Such is the 
cxth Psalm: 'The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thy enemies thy footstool,' &c. 
This is as plain as a prophetic description ought to be : it is 
applicable to Christ alone; and it sets forth his exaltation, 
his royal dignity, his priestly office, the propagation of his 
gospel, the obedience of his subjects, the destruction of liis 
enemies^ and of the Roman emperors who persecuted his 
church. But of this prophecy something more shall be 
said when we come to the reign of Constantine. 

in. A type is a rough draft, a less accurate pattern or 
model, from which a more perfect image or work is made. 
Types, or typical prophecies, are things which happened, and 
were done in anticnt time, and are recorded in the Old 
Testament ; and which are found afterwards to describe or 
represent something which befel our Lord, and which re- 
lates to him and to his gospel. For example : under the 
law, a lamb was offered for a sin-offering •, and thus an 
atonement was made for transgressions. John tlie Baptist 
calls Christ * the lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the virorld ;' and St. Peter tells Christians, that they are re- 

* Diogenes the Cynic was remarkable for this sort of wit j and ixianv 
of his applications, or parodies of Homer, tire very happy and ingenious. 
Vol. I. T * 
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deemed ' by the blood of Christ, as of a lamb.* Hence we 
infer and conclude, that the lamb was a type of Christ ; 
and, upon considering it, we find that it has all that can be 
required to constitute a type : for it is in many respects a 
very just and lively representation of Christ. The lamb 
died for no offence of his own, but for the sins of others ; 
so did Christ : the lamb could not commit sin by his na- 
ture, nor Christ by his perfection : the lamb was without 
bodily spot or blemish ; Christ was holy and undefiled : a 
Iamb is meek and patient j such was the afflicted and much- 
injured Son of God. 

These types are useful to persons who have already re- 
ceived Christianity upon other and stronger evidence, as 
they show the beautiful harmony and correspondence be- 
tween the Old and New Testament; but they seem not 
proper proofs to satisfy and convince doubters, who will say 
perhaps with the schoolmen, ' Theologia symbolica non est 
argumentativa.' 

Unless we have the authority of the scriptures of the 
New Testament for it, we cannot conclude with certainty 
that this or that person, or this or that thing, mentioned in 
the Old Testament is a type of Christ, on account of the 
resemblance which we may perceive between them j but we 
may admit it as probable. 

' Joseph was a Nazarene, as the word may denote a se- 
parate person. And though he were not under a Nazarite's 
vow, yet as he was separate from his brethren, he is called 
Nazir\ a Nazarite, in the more general and lax significa- 
iioTX of the word. And there is a vety singular correspon- 
dence between him and Jesus. Joseph was the beloved son 
of his father ; and so is Jesus too. But as he was hated by 
his brethren ; so Jesus came " to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not." If the sun, moon, and stars did, in a 
figure, obeisance to Joseph ; they did it to Jesus without a 
trope. Come, let us kill him, was the language of the bre- 
thren both of Joseph and of Jesus. — ^They were both sold 
for pieces of money ; both became servants. The bloody 
coat of Joseph answers to the blood of Jesus. They were 
both forced down into JEgypt ; both were ^' numbered with 

* Gen. xlix, 26; . 
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transgressors.*' Joseph is imprisoned with Pharaoh's butler 
and baker ; one of them is saved, the other destroyed : 
Jesus suffers with two thieves; and one of them is saved 
also, Joseph sold com, and saves his people ; so does Jesus, 
the multiplier of loaves, and the " bread of life.** If Jo- 
seph exhorted his brethren to peace ; so did Jesus. If they 
bowed the knee to Joseph; " every knee must bow to Jesus.*' 
If Joseph were highly exalted upon his sufferings ; so was 
Jesus. They were both ** men of sorrow,*' both " fruitful 
branches,*' both lifted up from a low and sorrowful condi- 
tion. 

* Sampson was a Nazarite, in the strictest sense, and a per- 
petual one, and a type of the Messias too, as the Jews inti- 
mate in their two targums upon Gen. xlix. 1 8. A veiy fit 
type he was of Jesus Christ. He was so in his very birth : 
he was the son of a barren woman ; Jesus of a virgin. The 
tidings of the birth of Sampson were brought to his mother 
by an angel ; as was that of the birth of Jesus. " He shall 
be a Nazarite," says the angel of Sampson ; and of Jesus it 
is said that he dwelt in Nazareth, " that it might be fulfilled 
which was said by the prophets, he shall be called a Naza- 
rene.*' Of Sampson the angel foretells that he should de- 
liver Israel ; and the angel tells of Jesus^ that he should 
save his people. An angel was sent to satisfy both Manoah 
and Joseph. If the Spirit of God be said to move Sampson ; 
that Spirit descended upon Jesus, and led him into the wil- 
derness. If Sampson married a Philistine woman'; Jesus 
espoused the Gentiles. Sampson killed the lion, destroyed 
the Philistines, removed the gates of the city^ and at his death 
gave the greatest blow to his enemies ; but.it is Jesus Christ 
that overcame the devil, and the world, and got the con- 
quest of death and hell, that destroyed the devil by his 
death, and that raised himself up from death to life.' Kid- 
der's Demonstr. of the Messias, ch. iii. 

IV. There are prophecies of double senses, which admit 
no niore than two senses, which are nearly of the same kind 
with typical prophecies ; and many of which might perhaps 
be cleared up by observing, that the prophet meant one 
thing, and the Spirit of God, who spake by him, meant 
another thing : for the holy Spirit so over-ruled the pro- 

T'2 
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phets as to make them use words, which strictly and rigidly 
interpreted could not mean what themselves intended. 

Somewhat of this kind is the prophecy of the high-priest 
Caiaphas: for the Spirit of God has sometimes spoken by 
bad men. When the chief-priests and Pharisees consulted 
what they should do with Jesus, the high-priest said, 
' Ye know nothing at all, ftor consider that it is expedient 
for us that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not/ His meaning was plainly this, 
that it mattered not whether Christ were guilty or innocent, 
because the public safety absolutely required his death. ' And 
this spake he,* says St. John, ' not of himself; but, being 
high-priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for 
that nation :' that is, be a sacrifice and atonement for their 
sins. He prophesied then, and knew it not ; for he had 
himself another intent and meaning. 

As Daniel, xii. 8, 9. says, that he knew not the meaning 
of the prediction which he delivered ; so the Gentiles, "if we 
may be permitted to introduce them upon this occasion, 
have remarked concerning their prophets, that they knew 
not the import of their own prophecies, or rather that they 
were merely passive, and knew not even that they were 
speaking : Asyoutr/ fjLsv ttoXXoc Jtal kocXoc^ XiroL^ri ^s ovlh wv 
hiyowh says Socrates, in Plato's Apol. and in Menon. p. 99. 
ed. Steph. The Sibyl also says, or is made to say, con- 
cerning herself, 1. ii. 

' ■ OUT* yap oidoc 

which is very like the words cited from Plato. Tacitus, 
Annal. ii. 54. ' Tunc [sacerdosj haust^ fontis arcani aqua, 
ignarus plerumque literarum et carminum, edit responsa 
versibus,' &c. 

When the prophets of God spake in his name, they 
talked and acted like men who knew that they were pro- 
phesying. In some of the Pagan oracles the god is sup- 
jx^sed to use the organs of the man, and the man is sup- 
posed to know nothing of the discourse. This appears to 
have been the case of some dsemoniacs in the New Testa- 
ment, in whom the evil spirit was the speaker. The Pagan 

4 
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prophets, therefore, either were, or pretended to he, out of 
their senses ; and by this argument some sly or credulous 
people imposed upon Justin Martyr (if he wrote the Cohor- 
t&tio), and made an excuse for the nonsense and the faults 
against metre in the Sibylline oracles. The Sibyl, said they, 
uttered verses when she was inspired ; when the inspiration 
ceased, she remembered nothing that she had said. They 
who attended her, and wrote down her prophecies, being 
often unskilful and illiterate people, made frequent mis- 
takes, and gave us lame verses and false quantities. Cohort, 
ad Grasc. 38. See what is said above, p. 201. - See also 
Smith on Prophecy, who has collected passages from Plato 
and others, to show that the Pagan prophets were in a sort 
of phrensy and delirium, ch. iv. 

This is the very same excuse which the Pagans made for 
the bad style and other defects of their oracles. Van Dale 
De^Orac. p. 162. 

. ^ Since no prophecy of the scripture is of any ** private 
interpretation,*' that is, the meaning of prophecies is not 
what perhaps the prophet himself might imagine in his pri- 
vate judgment of the state of things then present, but 
\^ holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;" 
there may therefore very possibly, and very reasonably be 
supposed to be many prophecies, which though they may 
have a prior and immediate reference to some nearer event, 
yet by the Spirit of God (whom those prophecies which areex- 
press,show to have had a further view) may have been directed 
to be uttered in such words as may even more properly and 
more justly be applied to the great event which Providence 
had in view, than to the intermediate event which God de- 
signed only as a pledge or earnest of the other/ &c. Clarke's 
Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. 

Of omens ^ to which Pagan superstition paid great regard 
from the time of Homer, there were several where the 
words of the omen had one sense, and the event, as they 
say, verified it in another sense. Here is a remarkable in- 
stance : ^ Caccilia Metelli, dum sororis filiae, adultae aetatis 
virgiiii, more prisco, nocte concubia, nuptialia petit, omen 
ipsa fecit. Nam cum in sacello quodam, ejus rei gratia 
aliquamdiu persedisset, nee ulla vox proposito congruens 
esset audita ; fessa longa standi mora puella rogavit mater- 
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teram, ut abi paulisper locum resldendi accommodaret ; 
cui ilia, " Ego vero," inquit, ** tibi mea sedecedo." ^uod 
dictum ab indulgentia profectum, ad certi ominis processit 
eventum: quoniam Metellus non ita multo post, mortua 
Csecilia, virginem de qua foquor, in matrimonium duxit.' 
Val. Maximus, i. v. 4. The same story is related, by Cicero, 
De Divin. i. 46. Plutarch, in the life of Alexander, says; 
BovXousvog ^e too @$oo ypYia-aa-Qoti rrspi Ttjg a-rPotTeiag, fjhSiv 
eig JssACpovg* Kui Tcocroc rv%Yiv fjiJL6^CA}V ocTroCp^ocdcov ouo-wv, sf 
ccTg ov vsvofjutrrai ^suia-TSVSiVi tt^ootov y^sv STrsfjiTrsy Tra^Ka'ka^f 
T'/jv TTPouLavTiV big Sg dpvovusvrjg Kal Trpoi'a-xousvtjg tov vouoh 
avTog avochag fDi» TT^g tov yaov siAxsv avTfjy. yj de, coiTTrs^ 
f^f TT)y/xfy>y Tvig (TTTOv^ijg, shrsy^ ^AymfiTog «7, w Tra?, Tovro 
aKOva-ug 'AXs^avSfo^, ouk sti €(f>fi X^ri^^iv srs^ov jLcavTfu/xaTOf, 
aAAa 6%siv ov b^ovKsto TTocp" avTVjg x^yjcrfjiov. ' Delphos ad 
Deum de bello consulendum profectus, quod forte dies ne- 
fasti essent, quibus non erat solenne oracula edere, prirao 
misit certos, qui vatem orarent ut veniret. Recusante ilia, 
et legem caussante, 'ascendit ipse, et vi traxit earn ad tern- 
plum. Quae illius contentione expugnata ait, " Invictus es, 
fili." Id audiens Alexander, negavit se alias sortes quserere 
sed jam habere quod petierat ab ea oraculum.' 

If the words of Caiaphas will admit two senses, it fol- 
lows not that they will admit ten, or as many as the teeming 
imagination of a fanatic can suggest ; and prophecies of 
double senses, if such prophecies there be, may have mean- 
ings as determinate and fixed as if they had only one sense. 
The same is true of allegorical writings. Horace Carniin. I. 
xiv. says, 

* O navis, referent in mare te novi,* &c. 

The commentators on this poem are divided :. one part con- 
tend for the literal sense, and the other for the allegorical ; 
but the ode bias a double sense. The poet addresses himself 
to a real ship ; and yet intended, under that image or em- 
blem, to dissuade the Romans from exposing themselves 
again to a civil war. This will remove some difficulties 
raised by writers on both sides of the qu^tibn. 

Mr. Warburton made the same remark ; and to him I 
resign it, as unto the first occupier, unless he will let me 
claim a part of it upon the privilege of friendship, and as 
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^Koivoc TCi ru)v \ (f>ihoov* Indeed the iriterpretatioa is' so .un- 
forced and obvious, that I wonder it came not into the mind, 
of many persons. 

Mpses said of the Paschal lamb, ' neither shall ye break 
a bone thereof/ St. John says that this was fulfilled in 
Christ : whence it has been not unreasonably inferred, that 
those words had, with the most obvious sense, a propheti- 
cal, that is, a double «ense. 

David seems to speak concerning himself, when he says, 
* Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thy holy 
one to see corruption.' He intended perhaps no more than 
this : Thou shalt not suflfer me to come to an untimely end, 
to be killed by mine enemies, and cast into -the grave ; — but 
then the divine impulse which was upon him made him use 
words which should suit exactly to Christ, and to himself 
only in a loose and figurative sense. Of this the prophet 
himself might be sensible, and might know that his words 
had another import, and that they should be fulfilled twice ; 
both in the sense which he intended, and in the sublimer sense 
of the holy Spirit. By these means a shade was cast over 
the prophecy, and the sense of the Spirit was concealed till 
the event unfolded it, and made it conspicuous ; which ob- 
scurity seems to have been sometimes necessary, that the 
persons' concerned in bringing about the accomplishment 
might not know what was predicted concerning them and 
their actions. 

In Deuteronomy, xviii. 18,. 19, it is said: 'I will raise 
them up a prophet from among their, brethren, like unto 
thee ; and I will put my words in his mouth, and he sha|l 
speak unto them all that I shall command him. And it 
shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words which he shall speak in my name, 1 will require it of 
him.' And verse 15. * The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a prophet in the midst of thee, of thy brethren,, 
like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken,' 

Mt is proper that men should be treated as free-agents : and uien are 
free ; at least they think soj and few of them will give up this persua- 
sion, and suffer themselves to be quibbled out of their senses and expe- 
rience. Truth and general utility will be foun^ always to coincide 5 and 
one would be glad to know what useful purposes can be served from the 
doctrine of fatalism. The fatalist will say, it will make a man humble 
It is as likely to 'make him a mathematican or a poet.. 
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!• The intention of Moses seems to have been to admi- 
nister some consolation to the people who would soon be 
deprived of him ; and in him of the best friend and ruler 
that any nation ever enjoyed. Therefore he took occasion 
to assure them that they should not be destitute of a pro-, 
phet ; and that God would, in compassion and kindness to 
them, supply the loss Which they woirid sustain by the death 
of their deliverer and conductor, 

2. When the law was delivered with dreadful pomp, and 
the voice of God was heard, and his majesty appeared in 
formidable splendor, the people Were extremely terrified j 
for it was an opinion common both amongst Jews and Pa- 
gans, that no man could safely approach the Deity; and 
that death, or some great evil, was the consequence of be- 
holding him. See Le Clerc on Gen/ xvi. 13. Therefore 
they besought Moses to intreat for them, that they might no 
more be brought into such danger. For this reason, and to 
calm their fears, Moses assured them that for the time to 
come God would speak to them not in person, but by a me- 
diator, by a prophet, by a man like themselves. * The 
Lord thy God/ says he, * will raise up unto thee a prophet — 
according to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in 
Horeb, in the day of the assembly, saying. Let me not hear 
again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let me. see this 
great fire any more, that I die not. And the Lord said unto 
me. They have well spoken that which they have spoken? 
I will raise them up a prophet.' 

3. The Pagan nations had their gods, their oracles, their 
soothsayers and magicians, and there was great danger lest 
the people of Israel should go and consult them, and so fell 
into idolatry ; and in fact all these iniquities ensued in fol- 
lowing times. That nothing might be wanted to guard 
against this corruption, and that the transgressors might be 
inexcusable, God positively forbad them to go after the 
gods, the priests, and the prophets of other nations, and 
promised them that they should never want a prophet of 
their own. ' Thlis, after the death of Moses, they had 
Joshua, and Samuel, and EHiah, and Elli^ha, and other il- 
lustrious men, be$ides the high-priest, by whom they used to 
consult God upon all important occasions. This iptcrpreta- 
tion is favoured by the context. * There shall not be foun^l 
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mnong .you one that useth divination, or an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a charmer, or a'cons\ilter with 
familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer— For these 
nations which thou shalt possess, hearkened unto observers 
of times, and unto diviners : but as for thee, the Lord thy 
God hath not suffered thee to do so. The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken, — I 
will raise them' up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth, and he 
shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. And it 
shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my name, I v/ill require it 
of him/ 

Some understand this of a succession of prophets in ge- 
neral, and more particularly of the Messias, who of all the 
prophets resembled Moses the most. 

Others think that the Messias alone is here foretold, since 
the words, in a strict and accurate sense, represent him 
alone. 

Each of these interpretations has had learned defenders r 

^ magno se judice qu^que tuetur,* 

But I observe, 

!• Both these interpretations agree in this, that Christ is 
here promised and foretold, nor indeed is the first very dis- 
cordant from the second ; fpr if Moses meant in general 
every prophet, and any prophet who should succeed him, 
the Messias cannot be excluded ; and if the Messias re- 
semblgs Moses in a particular manner, the prophecy points 
him out above all the rest, 

2. St. Stephen and St. Peter say, that Jesus Christ is the 
prophet foretold by Moses ; and Christ himself had probably 
this passage in view, when he said, * If ye had believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me.' 

3. Though Moses might perhaps mean a succession of 
prophets, yet the Spirit of God, who was then upon him, 
guided him to use words which should describe the Messias 
lauch better than any other prophet. The other prophets 
were only so far like unto Moses that they were prophets, 
b;it. in many respects they were not like him. In the 
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last chapter of Deuteronomy, there is an addition which 
was made to the books of Moses, long after his death, 
by some prophet, probably, who inserts the following re- 
mark : ' And th^e arose not a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses ;' which has a manifest reference to the 
prophecy of which we are treating, and may be thus un- 
derstood : although Moses said that the Lord would raise 
up one like unto him, yet this prophecy has not yet been 
accomplished in a strict and full . sense : there has not yet 
arisen one like unto him ; but this great prophet is still to 
come. 

This last chapter of Deuteronomy seems to have been 
composed by two authors, and at two different times : the 
first part down to the ninth verse soon after the death of 
Moses, the three last verses long afterwards. 

Add to this, that the resemblance between Moses and 
Christ is so very great and striking, that it is impossible 
to consider it fairly and carefully, without seeing and ac- 
knov»^ledging that he - must be foretold Vhere he is so 
well described. 

Ammonius wrote a book commended by Eusebius and 
Jerom, lls^i rrig Moclja-scjug koci Iyjo-ov (rv^(pcmocgt ' De con- 
sensu Mosis ac Jesu,' which is not extant. Euseb. E. H. vi. 19* 
Whether this treatise were designed to show the resem- 
blance and agreement between the persons, or betwern 
their doctrines, we cannot say : perhaps it was the latter. 

Eusebius has treated the subject, on which I am en- 
tering, in his Demonstratio Evangelica, 1. iii. p. 90, &c. 
ed, Paris. 1628 ; but as he was hastening to other points, 
he has not discussed this so fully as to discourage those 
who should be inclined to attempt the same thing. ^ 
shall therefore endeavour to make several improvements 
upon his remarks, and additions to them. 

1 • First, and which is the principal of all, Moses was a 
lawgiver, and the mediator of a covenant between God and 
man ; so was Christ. Here the resemblance is the more 
considerable, because no other prophet besides them exe- 
cuted this high ofHce. 

The other prophets were only interpreters and enforcers 
of the law, and in this were greatly inferipr to Moses* 
The Me&bias could not be like unto Moses in a strict sense. 
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unless he were a legislator'^. He must give a law to men, 
and consequently a more excellent law, and a better cove- 
nant than the first : for if the first had been perfect, as the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews argues, there could 
have been no room for a second. - 

2. Other prophets had revelations in dreams and visions, 
but Moses talked with God, with the Acyog, face to face ; 
so Christ spake that which he had seen with the Father. 

* If there be a prophet among you,* says God to Aaron 
and Miriam, * I the Lord will make myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my house ; 
with him I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and 
not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of the Lord shall 
he behold.* Num.. xii. 

* All the prophets of the Old Testament saw visions and 
dreamed dreams ; all the prophets of the New were in the 
same state. St. Peter had a vision, St, John saw visions, 
St. Paul had visions and dreams. But Christ neither saw 
visions, nor dreamed a dream, but had an intimate and ' 
immediate communication with the Father ; he was in the 
Father^s bosom ; and he, and no man else had seen the 
Father. — Moses and Christ are the only two in all the sa- 
cred history who had this communication with God.* Bp. 
Sherlock, Disc. vi. 

3. Moses in his infancy was wonderfully preserve^ from 
the cruelty of a tyrant, and from the destruction of all the 
male children : so was Christ. 

4. Moses fled from his country to escape the hands of 
the king : so did Christ, when his parents carried him into 
^gypt. Afterwards, ' the Lord said to Moses in Midian, 
Go, return into -Slgypt : for all the men are dead which 
sought thy life,* Exod. iv. 19. So the angel of the Lord 
said to Joseph, in almost the same words, * Arise, and take 
the young child, and go into the land of Israel ; for they 
are dead which sought the young child*s life,' Matt. ii. 20., 
pointing him out, as it were, for that prophet who should 
arise like unto Moses. 

^ By this prediction Moses guarded the people against the prejudice 
which his own authority was like to create again/it a new lawgiver j 
telling them beforehand, that when the great prophet came, their obe- 
dience ought to be transferred to him. Bp. Slierlock, Disc. ii. 
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5. Moses refused to be. called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction : Christ had 
the kingdoms of the world offered him by Satan, and re- 
jected them ; and when the people would have made him a 
king, he hid himself, choosing rather to suffer affliction, 

6. * Moses,' says St. Stephen, ' was learned, S7ra/^>u5>?, 
in all the wisdom of the ^Egyptians, and was mighty m 

"words and in deeds;' and Josephus, Ant. Jud. ii. 9, says, 
that he was a very forward and accomplished youth, and 
had wisdom and knowledge beyond his years, which is taken 
from Jewish tradition, and which of itself is highly pro- 
bable : St. Luke observes of Christ, that ' he increased (be- 
times) in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
man ;' and his discourses in the temple with the doctors, 
when he was twelve years old, were a proof of it. The 
difference was, that Moses acquired his early knowledge by 
human instruction, and Christ by a divine afflatus. To 
both of them might be applied what Callimachus elegantly 
feigns of Jupiter : 

^ Swift was thy growth, and early was thy bloom. 
But earlier wisdom crown'd thy infant days.' 

7. xvToses delivered his people from cruel oppression and 
a heavy bondage : so did Christ from tlie worst tyranny of 
sin and Satan. 

8. Moses contended with the magicians, and had the 
advantage over them so manifestly, that they could no longer 
withstand him, but were forced to acknowledge the diviue 
power by which he was assisted: Christ ejected evil spirits, 
and received the same acknowledgments from them. 

9. Moses assured the people whom he conducted, that if 
they would be obedient, they should enter into the happy 
land of promise ; which land was usually understood by the 
wiser Jews to be an emblem and a figure of that eternal and 
celestial kingdom to which Christ opened an entrance. 

10. Moses reformed the nation corrupted with iEgyp- 
tiai superstition and idolatry : Christ restored true rcli- 
gioi. 

11. Moses wrought a great variety of miracles: so did 
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Christ ; and in this the parallel is remarkable, since besides 
Christ * there arose not a prophet in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face, in all the signs and the 
wonders which the Lord sent him to do/ 

12. Moses was not only a law-giver, a prophet, and a 
worker of miracles, but a king and a priest. He is called a 
king, Deut. xxxiii. 5. and he had indeed, though not the 
pomp, and the crown and sceptre, yet the authority of a 
king, and was the supreme magistrate ; ^ and the office of 
priest he often exercised : in all these offices the resem- . 
blance between Moses and Christ was singular. In the in- 
terpretation of Deut. xxxiii. 5. 1 prefer the sense of Gro- 
tius and Selden to Le Clerc's. • The parallel between Moses 
and Christ requires it, and no objection can be made to it. ' 
Tlie Apostolical Constitutions also, if their judgment be of 
any weight, call Moses * high-priest and king :' rov d^is^sac 
Kocl IScca-iKscc* vi. S. . 

IS. Moses, says Tlieodoret, married an -Ethiopian wo- 
man, at which his relations were much offended ; and in 
this he was a type of Christ, who espoused the church of 
the Gentiles, whom the Jews were very unwilling to admit 
to the same favours and privileges with themselves. But I 
should not choose to lay a great stress upon this typical simi- 
litude, though it be ingenious. 

14. Moses fasted in the desert forty days and nights 
before he gave the law : so did Elias, the restorer of the 
law ; and so did Christ before he entered into his ministry. 

1-5. Moses fed the people miraculously in the wilderness: 
so did Christ, with bread and with doctrine ; and the manna 
which descended from heaven, and the loaves which Christ 
multiplied were proper images of the spiritual food which 
the Saviour of the world bestowed upon his disciples. 

' Our fathers,' said the Jews, * did eat manna in the de- 
sert forty years, as it is written. He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat. Jesus said untp them. My Father (now) 
giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of 
God is he that cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
to the world. I am the bread of life ; he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger, and he that believeth in me shall 
never thirst.* John vi. 

The metaphors of hungring and thirsting after virtue and 
knowledge, and of eating and drinking them j and the re- 
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presentation of benefits of any kind, under the expressioas 
of food and drink, have been common in all writers sacred 
and profane. 

St, Paul says to the Corinthians : * All our fathers were 
under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and did 
all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink : for they drank of that spiritual rock that 
followed them, and that rock was Christ.* 

Whether the passage of the Israelites through the sea, 
and imder the cloud, the water issuing from the rock which 
Moses smote, and the manna which descended from hea- 
ven, were types intended to be fulfilled in Christ, and in the 
benefits and privileges of Christianity ; or whether the 
apostle referred to these things by way of allusion, simili- 
tude, and accommodation, I determine not. 

16. Moses led the people through the sea: Christ 
walked upon it, and enabled Peter to do so. 

17. Moses commanded the sea to retire and give way: 
Christ commanded the winds and the waves to be still. 

1 8. Moses brought darkness over the land : the sun 
withdrew his light at Christ's crucifixion. And as the dark- 
ness which was spread over ^gypt was followed by the de- 
struction of their first-born^, and of Pharaoh and his host: 
so the darkness at Christ's death was the forerunner of the 
destruction of the Jews, when, in the metaphorical and 
prophetic style, and according to Christ's express predic- 
tion, * the sun was darkened, and the moon withdrew her 
light, and the stars fell from heaven,* the ecclesiasdcal and 

* Mr. Wasse had a conjecture, that the untunely death of Pharaoh'i 
first-born son, who was, perhaps, better beloved than his father, gave 
occasion to the song, which the Greeks called ' Linos,' and which the^ 
had from the Egyptians : sa-r^ de A/yuimcrr* o ATvOf xaXsvi/^svoi Ma«- 

. fw$. epaaray $£ ^iv Alyvittioi fov vrpwrov ^CKriKeia-avros Alyirrov taih 
l^ovvoysvsa. yeysoSxr dito^xvovToc ^ airhv avwow, ^pr^voia-i rovtoKri nt 
AlyvTfriujv riii^rfir^vaA, xa) oiol^v rs ra6rr}v itpwrr^v ym\ ^L^ivrpf cfitri y«- 
yi «rda<. ' Vocatur autem Linus ^gypliace Maneros : quem iEgyptii tra- 
diderunt, quiimfilius unicus extitisset primi ^^gyptl regis, praeraaturaqiw 
morte decessisset, his lamentis ab iEgyptiis fuisse decoratum : et canb- 
lenam banc primam eamque solani ipsos habuisse.' Herodotus ii. 79' • 
It may be observed, though it is a trifle, that Gronovius gives us My^i 

- circumflexed ; but the first syllable is short in tlie best writers; aflu 
MoSchus says. Epitaph. Bion. 

AIAINA ^ot fTTwoLyjire vitai, xa) Auipioy v^wfk 

SophocleiLAjac.()32. Al\iyoy, oiMyoy, 
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civil State of the jews was overturned, and the rulers of 
both were destroyed. 

19. The face of Moses shone when he (descended from 
the mountain : the same happened unto Christ at his trans- 
figuration on the mountain. Moses, and Elias appeared 
then with him, to show that the law and the prophets bare 
witness to him ; and the divine voice said, * This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye him,* alluding most evidently to the 
prediction of Moses, *,unto him shall ye hearkei^.' 

20. Moses cleansed one leper : Christ many. 

21. Moses foretold the calamities which would befall the 
nation for their disobedience : so did Christ. 

22. Moses chose and appointed seventy elders to be over 
the people: Christ chose such a number of disciples. 

23. The Spirit which was in Moses was conferred, in 
some degree, upon the seventy elders, and they prophesied: 
Christ conferred miraculous powers upon his seventy dis- 
ciples. 

24. Moses sent twelve men to spy out the land which 
was to be conquered : Christ sent his apostles into the - 
world to subdue it by a more glorious and miraculous con- 
quest. 

25. Moses was victorious over powerful kings and great 
nations : so was Christ, by the effects of his religion, and by 
the fall of those who persecuted his church. 

26. Moses conquered Amalech by lifting and holding up 
both his hands all the day : Christ overcame his and our 
enemies when his hands were fastened to the cross. This 
resemblance has been observed by some of the antient 
Christians, and ridiculed by some of the moderns, but with- 
out sufficient reason I think. 

27. Moses interceded for transgressors, and caused an 
atonement to be made for them, and stopped the wrath of 
God : so did Christ. 

28. Moses ratified a covenant between God and the . 
people, by sprinkling them with blood : Christ with his own 
blood* 

29. Moses desired to die for the people, and prayed that 
God would forgive them, or blot him out of his book : 
Christ did more, he died for sinriers. ' 

30. . Moses instituted the Passover, v/hen a lamb was sag ri- 
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them ; and in about tbe satn^ space of time, after they had 
rejected him, they were destroyed. 

S5. M(jse8 was very meejc abnve all thfe men that were on 
the face af j the ejurth :• so was Christ. ^ 

36. The people could not enter into the land of promise 
till Moses was dead : by the death of Christ the longdoia. 
of heaven was open to believers* 

ST. In the death of Moses and Christ there is ako a re- 
semblance of some circumstances. Moses died, in one 
sense, for the iniquities of the people ; it was their .rebellion 
which was the occasion of it, which drew down the displea- 
sure of God upon them and upon him- ' The Lord,* says 
Moses to them, * was angry with me for your $akes, saying. 
Thou shalt not go in thither, but thou shalt die.' Deut. i. 37. 
Mpses therefore went up, in the sight of the jieople, to the 
top of mount Nebo, and there he died, when he was in per-, 
feet vigour, when ' his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.' Christ suffered for the sins of men ; and was kdf 
up, in the presence of the people, to mount Calvary, where 
he died in the flower of his. age, and when he wais in his full 
natural «treil^th. Neith«- Moses nor Christ, jk far as we 
may collect from sacred history^ was ever sick, or felt any 
bodily decay or infirmity, which would have rendered them 
iinfit for the toils they underwent : their suiFerings were of 
another kind. 

38. Moses was buried, and no man knew where his body 
lay : nor could the Jews find the body of Christ. 

39. Lastly, as Moses, a little before his death, promised 
the people that ' God would raise them up a prophet like, 
unto him :' so Christ, taking leave of his afflicted disciplest 
told them, ' I wiU not leave you comfortless ; I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another comforter.' 

Is this similitude and-correspondence in so many things 
between Moses andX^hrist the effect of mere chance ? Let 
us search all the records of universal history, and see if we 
can find a man who was so like to Moges as. Christ was, and 
5Q like .to Christ aa Moses was* If we caim^t find such aa 
one, then have we found him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets did \iTite, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
Cod. 

put tliis.is not all : for Moses adds, * And it shall come 
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to pass, that wbosoeverwfll not hearken unto my words,which 
he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him/ The 
Jews rejected Christ, and God rejected them, and gave them 
up to destruction ; and as their offence against the Messias^ 
and their behaviour after his death,' was wicked beyond 
measure and beyond example, so God fulfilled the prophe- , 
des of Moses concerning them, that he would require it of' 
them, and that he would make their plagues wonderful, 
would bring upon them calamities beyond measure and be^ 
yond example. 

It may be observed, that a person can be produced who 
was very like to . Moses, namely, Bacchus, who was an 
-Egyptian god. Huetius, in his Demonstratio Evangelica", 
has, with much accuracy and learning, drawn up the com* 
parison ; and the resemblance is so great in so many parti- 
culars, that it cannot be supposed accidental : but then, first,- 
Bacchus is a poetical deity, and the accounts of him are 
taken from fabulous history ; secondly, many of the actions 
of the Jewish legislator were, in all probability, ascribed to 
Jiim, and he is Mdses ® in disguise : so the parallel ceases. 

The oecononiy of the Jewish and of the Christian church 
is similar, in many respects, and upon the whole, though in 
smaller occurrences the resemblance ought not to be too 
much urged : for so any thing may be made of any thing* 

The parallel between Moses and Christ has been ex* 

* A book which has its use and value, but is more remarjcable for 
erudition than for reasoning; which made a French writer say of it> in 
the words of Terence, 

' ^ut te, cum tua 

Monstrationey magnus perdat Jupiter !' 

° The u^Egyptians, as Herodotus tells us, ii. 42. had a story concern- 
ing their god Hercules : 'HpaxAfa ^sXyjtmt ifOLvrws \Ua^OLi ror A/a, iiBiif 

xXia,r6v Aia-ftTJ3^a)^ijo'flKr8ai, xplay ^)^hi^rcL ;jtff(iky(&a'^on nrrjv xs^ocAyJy^ 
ivorai/.iyrx r<)ij r^pm, xa* h^uvra. 70 vcikos, ovtm ol kcAiiJroy k^tios^iiu^ 
/ Quod Jupiter, quum ab Hercule, eum cemere volefite, cernl noUet; 
tandem, quia orando instabat Hercules, hoc commentuS'Sity ixk^ ampnt^t^ 
arietis capite, pelleqae villosa, quam illi d&tessenX, hadvfyi 9^}, i;t;a ^CNip^' 
Herculi ostenderit.' , . . .^ .. . ,, 

This Hercules seems to have been Moses, who said to 'j&bd, ' I be^ 
seech thee, show me thy glory. And he said, Tfiou canst not see my 
fece,* &G. ExQd. xxidii. . : ?' 

U2 
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axnined, in which we are authorised to seek and to expect % 
strong resemblance, both from the Old Testament, wMcfr 
declares that a prophet should arise like unto Moses ; and, 
from the New, wWch declares that Christ was that prophet.- 
It deserves consideration, whether this consequence may be 
deduced ; that, if Moses were a type of Christ, the people 
whom he delivered and conducted may be a type of the 
people to whom Christ was sent, and of the church which 
he established. 

If this should be admitted as a probability (and it should 
not be offered as any thing more than conjectural), we may 
say that the generation wWch fell in the wilderness repre- 
sents the Jews who rejected ChVist, and perished for thdr 
disobedience. 

The land of promise and of rest was a symbol of the 
church of Christ. 

The idolatry and iniquities of the Jewish nation are too 
exactly paralleled by the corruption which overspread the 
Christian church. 

Many other resemblances might be pointed out which 
shall be omitted, since we cannot make it sufficiently evident 
that they were not accidental. 

The destruction of Jerusalem, and that second coming 
bf the Son of man to take vengeance of his foes, may per-, 
haps prefigure the destruction of antichristian tyranny, and 
the manifestatioii of Christ, that is, of his power and spirit ; 
and then may commence a better and happier aera, and such 
a renovation as may be called ' New heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.' 

* The correspondencies of types and antitypes, though they 
be not themselves proper proofs of the truth of a doctrine, 
yet they may be very reasonable confirmations of the fore- 
knowledge of God ; of the uniform view of Providence 
tndtx different dispensations ; of the analogy, harmony, 
and agreement between the Old Testament and the New. 
The words in the law concerning one particular kind of 
death. He that is hanged is accursed of God^ can hardly 
be conceived to have been put in upon any other account 
than with a view and foresight of the application made of it 
by St. Paul. The analogies between thQ paschal lamb and 
the Lamb of God slain from (he foundation of the world i. 
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between the JEgyptian bondage^ and the tyranny of sin ; 
between the baptism of the Israelites in the sea and in the 
cloud,, and the baptism of Christians ; between the passage 
through the wiideriwss^ and through xhe present world i 
between Jesus fJoshuaj bringing the people into the pro* 
mised land^ and Jesus Clyist being the captain of salva* 
lion to believers ; between the sabbath of rest promised to 
the people of God in the earthly Canaan^ and the eternal 
rest promised in the heavenly Canaan ; between the liberty 
granted from the time of the death of the hig/i-priesty to 
him that had fled into a city of refuge^ and the redemption 
purchased by the death of Christ ; between the higli-priest 
entering into the holy place every year with the blood of 
otherSy and Christ's once entering with his own blood into 
heaven itself to appear in the presence of God for tis : 
these, I say, and innumerable other analogies, between the 
shadows of things to come, of good things to come^ the 
shadows of heavenly things^ the [figures for tlie time then 
present, patterns of things in the heavens, and the 
heavenly things themselves ; cannot, without the force of 
strong prejudice, be conceived to have happened by mere 
chance, without any foresight or design. There are no such 
analogies, much less such series of analogies, found in the 
books of mere enthusiastic writers livmg in such remote 
ages from each other. It is much more credible, and rea- 
sonable to suppose, what St. Paul affirms^ that these things 
were our examples ; and that, in the uniform course of God's 
government of the world, all these things happened unto 
them of old for examples, and they are written for our ad* 
monition, upon luhom the ends of the ivorld are come. And 
hence arises that aptness of similitude in the application of 
several legal performances to the morality of the Gospel, 
that it can very hardly be supposed not to have been ori- 
ginally intended.' Clarke's Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Relig. 

The remaining part of this book shall contain remarks 
on the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, the Sibylline 
Oracles, and some passages from antient poets cited by the 
Fathers, the works of Barnabas and of Hermas, the Recog* 
nitiqns of Clemeiis, the Epistle to Diognetus, the Epistks of 
Ign^tiuS) &c. 
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Amongst the andent Christian books which claim out 
attention are the Apostolical. Constitutions, which, if they 
be genuine, are a sacred treatise> and of equal authority 
with the New Testament ; and, if they be not genuine, are 
an infamous imposture, for which the forger well deserved 
the punishment inflicted by the Roman laws on thefaUariu 
Digest. L xlviiL tit. x. 1« 

The authors of them are, it is pretended, the twelve 
apostles and St. Paul gathered together, with Clemens dieir 
amanuensis. 

If their authority should appear only ambiguous, it would 
be our duty to reject them, lest we should adopt as divine 
doctrines * the commandments of men :' for, since each 
Gospel contains the main parts of Christianity, and might be 
sufficient * to make men wise unto salvation,' there is less 
danger in dinvinishing than in enlarging the number of cano- 
nical books ; and less evil would have ensued from the loss 
of one of the four Gospels, than from the addition of a 
fifth and spurious one. 

But the Constitutions are a medley of old treatises jum- 
bled together, enlarged and adulterated, without much wit 
or judgment, by some compiler after the days of Gon- 
stantine. 

And yet they have their value, and may be useful on 
many accounts, and contain several things of antiquity re- 
lating to the doctrine and discipline of the church, and ex- 
tracts from old Uturgies, though the whole be so blended 
with insertions of a later date, that it is now beyond human 
skill to make the separation with any certainty. 

I offered some remarks upon them in Disc. vi. on the 
Christ. Rel. and I shall here add a few more. 

They have a chapter Us^i Xcc^to-iMocrm^ in which they 
observe, that the word Xd^io-fMot means either the gift of 
working miracles, or the gift of spiritual and Christian 
graces ; that the first is confeired on some, the second on 
all true Christians ; and that miraculous powers are not so 
much for the use of Christians, as for the sake and for the 
conviction of unbelievers, viii. 1. Baptism also and the 
Lord's Supper are sometimes called Xa^irjAurcc. Ignatius 
^w Polycarp at Smyrna — kccI %vsvfjL0(7iXMv avrS noimmoig 
%oc^i(r^Loi70Q¥ — ' et quum eum spiritualium charismatum par- 
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ticipem fecisset— 'Martyr. Ignat, § iii. Uv'cV[/^ocu9toc %u^tri/.oc^ 
Tu vidaituf hie significare symbola eucnaristica. Certe 
baptistna non faro apud veteres vocatur xu^'Kr^iu. Cle* 
licus. 

In the form for the ordination of- presbyters, they pray 
that the presbyter may have the gift of healing conferred 
upon him— -oVwf m'kyia-^iig svs^yj[jlocta)v Ioctitcocu, %ocl T^oyov 
h^ccKTiKcVi ev TrptxoTriTi Tfocihvij cov tov Kaov*^-^^ ut repletus 
operationibus vim sanandi habentibus, ac isermone ad do- 
cendum apto, erudiat cum mansuetudine populum tuum/ 
viii. re. Taken, I suppose, from 1 Cor. xii. 9. ^XAw %l 

They introduce the apostles, one or all, sometimes speak- 
ing and commanding in their own names, and sometimes 
citing the New Testament as we now cite it. This single 
observation is sufficient to overset the book. * Jesus Christ,* 
say they, ^ began to do before he began to teach;' cog tvoZ 
Kiyst AcvKocg* * fiv ti^^ccto o ^I'/jcrovg 7rois7v kocI ^i^ocCKciy* 
* This is wanting in one of the MSS.' says Le Clerc, ^ and 
seems to have been struck out by some critic, who thought 
it wrong to introduce the apostlea citing the testimony of 
Luke.' But it signified nothing to strike out one passage 
whilst five hundred of the same kind were left. Besides, it 
was all in vain, because, though the citation here were taken 
away, the allusion to it would remain, ii. 6. 

They repeat it over and over, lest Christians should 
chance to forget it, that a bishop is a god, a god upon earth, 
and a king, and infinitely superior to a king, and ruling over 
rulers and kings. They command Christians to give hiiti 
tribute as to a king, and to reverence him as a god, and to 
pay him tithes and first-fruits, according, say they, to God's 
command ; and they strictly forbid Christians to make any 
inquiry, and to take any notice, whether he disposes of these 
revenues well or ill, ii. 11. 26. 35. et passim : which seems 
to have been drawn up at a time when there were Chris- 
tian emperors. Here is strange language indeed! even 
for beyond all' eminencies and holinesses. 

Le Clerc had a suspicion that Leontius, an Arian bishop 
of the fourth century, was the inventor 6r the interpolator 
of the Con^tftutions. Le Clerc received the hint from 
Thomas Bruno^ who was a ieame^d and ingenious man. 
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and a canon of Windsor in the days of Charles II. The 
learned Isaac Vossius^ who also was canon of Windsor, 
dedicated to him his book De Sibyllinis Oraculis. Bnmo 
conjectured that Leontius might be the collector of the 
greater part of the Apostolical Canons, and says many 
things in favour of Leontius. Speaking of the religious 
jcontroversies in the time of Constantius, which were not 
very edifying, he says : ' Et certe praeter unum Athanasium 
inter orthodoxos, et Leontium inter Arianos, vix uUos repe- 
rias homines quadratos, dictis^ factis, formulis suis Fidei 
stantes ; sed potius versipelles, chamaeleontes, nunc in hanc 
nunc in illam partem paratos, prout ferebat animus twv ^ra- 
^a^vvoca-TsvovTcov 2ip\xd imperatorem ; qui vel eunuchos im- 
peratorios opibus ecclesise et nummis, vel mulierculas b 
yvvcciKMviTth sermonum lenociniis et blanditiis pelliciebant 
in partes suas, omniaque pro libitu suo agebant, ferebant, 
caeteris majore ex parte, more pecudum, non qua eundum 
erat, sed qua ibatur, prospicientibus,* &c. Judic. de Canon, 
in the second volume of the Patres Apostolici. 

It is certain that Leontius carried his head high enough. 
He reprimanded the emperor Constantius for, meddling m 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and sent word to the empress Eusebia, 
who is said to have been haughty, that he would not com* 
ply with her request, and pay her a visit, unless she would 
promise to bow down before him and receive his blessing, 
and then to stand up, whilst he sat, till he should give her 
leave to sit down ; which put the lady into a violent rage. 
See Tillemont Hist, des Emp. iii. 381. or Le Clerc Dissert 
de Constit. in the Patr. Apost. 

I know not whether Leontius learned from the Jews to 
take this state upon him. Their rabbins say that the high- 
priest never went to court but when he had a mind, and 
that then he sat before the king, and the king stood up in 
his presence. See Basnage Hist, des Juifis, i. 4. 

It is, I believe, labour lost to inquire who the compiler 
was : we can only say of this pretended Clemens, that he 
was long-lived ; and If any one should ever compile a book 
De Macrol^iis, or De Incredibilibus, like those of Phlegon 
and Palaepljatus, he ought to take notice of our author, for 
be flourished in the first, second, third, and fourth centuries. 
It. is no wonder, therefore, if his memory fidled him soBUfr 
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times, and if he fetl into some small mistakes. But there 
have been two men, since the Christian aera, who in length 
of days greatly surpassed him : Josephus Ben Gorion, who, 
according to his own chronology,, lived to be a thousand 
years old ; and the TVandering Jew^ who was seen by an 
Armenian bishop five hundred years ago, and is supposed 
to be still alive, and pursuing his travels. 

The Constitutions confirm many frivolous precepts by 
texts of Scripture, which in these critical days would be 
thought inconclusive. For example :' A vintner's money 
naust not be accepted by the bishop.' Why ? Because Isaias, 
u 22. according to the LXX, says, ' Thy vintners mix 
wine with water.' iv. 6. But it would be endless to produce 
their misinterpreted and misapplied citations of Scripture, 
both canonical and apocryphal. 

The antiquity of Solomon's Song is sufficiently esta- 
blished by the Hebrew original, and by the version of tie 
LXX ; and it is mentioned in the seventy-sixth apostolical 
canon. It has been observed, that it is never cited in the 
New Testament. It is mentioned as a book of the Old 
Testament by Melito, in Eusebiiis E. H. iv. 26. and Hippo- 
lytus and Origen wrote commentaries upon it : whether any 
Christian before them has cited it I know not. A writer, 
whom I need not mention, is for uncanonizing it: but 
there is nothir^ new under the sun ; Theodoras Mopsueste* 
nus was of the same mind, who lived in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and was a learned bishop, a bold critic, and 
an enemy to allegorical interpretations. Leontius of Jeru- 
salem finds great fault with him, and says, ' Imo et sane* 
torum sanctissimum Canticum canticorum ab omnibus di* 
vinarum reram peritis et ab omnibus ecclesiis cuncti orbis 
notum, et a Judaeis inimicis crucis Christi in admirarione 
habitum, libidinose pro syft et mente et JdnguS meretiicia 
interpretans, sua supra modum incredibili audacia ex libris 
sacris abscidit.' It seems, The6dorus took the spouse in 
that book to be one of Solomon's queens. See Fabricius 
BibL Gr. ix. 159. 

This Theodoras and Origen are looked upon as the fa- 
thers of a doctrine which, in the fifth century, was called 
Pelagianism, or Semi-pelagianism* Cardinal Noris charges 
them with it in his Histgria Pelagiana ^ and I verily believe- ^ 
tljat he do^s them po grgai wrong, md that they hadnojkps. ' 
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ititirely different from^. those of Augustin and of Jansenius, 
about predestination ; and that the arguments of the bishop 
of Hippo, or of the bishop of Ypres, would have con- 
verted neither the one nor the other. 

The Anti-Jansenists of the church of Rome condemn 
the predestinarian doctrines of Luther, and Calvin, and 
Jansenius, but excuse Augustin, and pretend to agree with 
this Latin father, whilst they plainly reject his notions. They 
are not so ingenuous as the monk, who being pressed with an 
argument taken from St. Paul, replied, that * St. Paul i ' ' 
as well have refrained from saying some things which i 
of the faggot/ 

Chardm tells us, that the sublimest and best esteemed 
poetry among the Persians is that which sets out religious 
subjects in the phrase of libertines. Whether this be appK- 
cable to Solomon's Song, I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine. There are also many passages in the Old, and some 
in the New Testament, where things spiritual are couched 
under phrases, which the reserved modesty of modem lan- 
guage will hardly permit us to illustrate. 

Ihe Constitutions, however, twice allude to Solomon's 
Song ;. and they seem to have borrowed the allusions from 
the larger Epistles of Ignatius. 

Heretics, say they, are aXumsyccvv [is^ihg xal xap^^?" 
Xouv dfjim-sKcovcov u^uvicTur * vulpium partes, et vinearuin 
humiliorum vastatores.' vi. IS. 

And again : t)}v skkKtio-iocv Qsov ha^^si^oyTsg^ m; ol>m^' 
^g fjLDt^ol ^ifjLTTsXoovcc* * qui ecclesiam Dei devastant, acut 
parvas vulpes vineam.' vi. 18. 

Ignatius, Epist. Interpol, ad Philad. iii. sctiv i}Mfih 

' ^9o^svg a/ATTfAwvo^ X^kttov' ^ est vulpes corruptrix vines 

Cbristi.' ^ , 

Cantic. ii. 15. Tliia-ccrs i^[jl7v aKooTrsTtocg ixiTt^ovg «^«»' 
^o)nag u^Tf^Kcavotg. ' Take US the little foxes that spoil the 
vines.* 

So, according to the Constitutions and the ?k/^^<^^^^'^^ 
Ignatius, the heretics are ' the little foxes who spoil the 
vineyards.' I blame pot the allusion ; it is pretty enough, 
and better than the remark of a commentator, whom I ^'' 
not name, who explaming 1 Kings x. 22. ^ Once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ifory, ap^ and^^cofeks,': says, that by the apes^'^^^^ 
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understand heretics^ He bears somewhat hafd upon the 
poor ape, who is an occasional conformist, and an imitator 
of his betters. What will they say to this allusion who re- 
ject Solomon's Song, and yet receive the Constitutions, 
and the larger Epistles of Ignatius ? 

But it would not be fair to conceal a passage in Theocri- 
tus, i. 4& 

^ —quern circum duae vulpes: altera per ordines vitium 
Incedit^ laedens maturas uvas/ 

And V. 112. 

M/cTfo; Tocg ^occvJU^Kog aXcoTTEx^g^ ca toc Mixccyog 
Alei (poiTMcrui T« TfoGea-TTS^oc pocyi^ovTi* 

^ Odi densicaudes vulpes, quae vites MiGonis 
Semper frequentantes, vesperi ex illis uvas comedunt :* 

for here also are * foxes spoiling tiae vineyards ;' and who 
knows but somebody may take it into his head to say that 
the Constitutions and Ignatius borrowed the hint from the 
poet ? 

This interpolated Ignatius cites the Canticles as a sacred 
book, Ad Ephes. xvii. Mv^ov yap, ip'<j<r/V, exx^vcodsv ^yo[Aci 
cov* Aioc TovTO vsuvi^sg YtyiTTYi^riy (ts^ uXkvcccv <rs, 07ii(ruj aV 
•Vju.)^y [ji,v^u}v (Tov Sfa/Aoujicf 5a. * Unguentum enim,' inquit, 
* eflFusum est nomen tuum : propterea adolescentulae di- 
lexerunt te, traxerunt te, post te in odorem unguentorum 
tuorum curremus.* From Cant. i. 3, 4. 

It seems to appear from the Constitutions, that the 
curing of daemoniacs was a work of time, and that the at- ^ 
tempt did not always succeed : for the congregation is made 
to consist of the clergy, the catechumens, the energumens 
or daemoniacs, the ^ooTilp^Bvoi^ or those who were pre- 
paring to receive baptism, the penitents, and the faithful j 

P He might as welJ as have said, since he would allegorize, that the 
apes are ijiformers and lack-liters-, for the bite of an ape is reckoned 
dangerous, and so is the bite of a sycophant. A^y^A (rvKO<pdYrov is 
mentipiied as incurable by Aristophanes, Plut. 88^. 
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there is a form of prayer for the energumens, that God 
would deliver them, viii. 7 ; and it is said that a daemoniac 
may be instructed ift the feith, but shall not be received to 
Christian communion before he be cleansed, unless he be in 
danger of dying, viii. 32. In a prayer for all mankind there 
is a petition for the daemoniacs — vTrsp tmv xuualoiim 
v7:o Tov uAKoT^iov — OTtoug KOcuaPKrv.g sk rrig evs^siag rov tO' 
r/i^ov — * pro iis qui ab adversario jactantur — ut eos mundes 
a vexatione mali/ viii. 12, 'Edv rig luii^ovoc i'xy, iChi^m 

6ctg ^Sy 7r^crh%S(r6u, jcecl locv y u^iog^ yivecdco* ' * Si quis 
dsemoncm habeat, ne fiat clencus, sed nee ima cum fide- 
libus oret: cum autem purgatus fuerit, recipiatur, et, si 
dignus extlterit, clericus fiat/ Canon Ixx. 

. Is it not probable that the antient Christians accounted 
mad, and melancholy, and epileptic people to be possessed, 
at least, for the most part ? which would greatly increase 
the number of daemoniacs. The Jews seem to have received 
some additional notions, concerning evil spirits and their ope- 
rations, from the Chaldaeans j and, after their return from 
the captivity, to have ascribed many diseases and disorders to 
these invisible agents, besides those which were not to be 
accounted for by natural causes; and in this the antient 
Christians followed them. 

Lightfoot says, * Judaeis usitatissimum erat morbos quos- 
dam graviores, eos praesertim, quibus distortum erat corpus, 
vel mens turbata et agitata phrenesi, malis spiritibus ^ttri" 
buere.' Hor. Hebr. Hence those swarms of energum^ 
and exorcists mentioned in ecclesiastical history. 

The Constitutions perhaps command, but most certainly 
permit, infant-baptism. ButttI^sts Si vfj^coy ku) toc vi^Tna, w 
6XT(is(ps7S avToc Iv Tfai^Hcc KCci vov9z(riot O^ou* * but baptize 
even (or also) your infants, and bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of God;' which shows that infant- 
baptism was practised when this book was written. There 
is no eluding this testimony ; it signifies nothing to say that 
vYi'TTiov is a word which may be extended beyond infancy, to 
thirteen or fifteen years : for, first. Christian education and 
instruction is mentioned as subsequent to baptism ; secondly, 
in general precepts, the obvious and usual signification of the 
words is to be supposed the intejitiou of the lawgiver ; tbirdjyi. 
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it IS pldin to the last degree that the word vT^Triogi or vriTrmy 
will not exclude infants of a day old : . 

^ Ut contra si quid Sentiat, nihirsentiat ;' 

fourthly, th^ sentence-is partly borrowed from Eph'es. vi.4. 

deicc Tictl vov&scricc Kv^iov' but instead 'of rsKv^z^ ^fi^Tnoe k used,' 
as denoting a more tender age. Iii-the prayer for the faith-- 
ftilj a petition is offered up for Christian infants, rwv vr^icjov 
tri^ e7uc\yi<riag fjLVYifjLovsvo-coiASy^ oiroog o KdJ/o$-^ riXsicoTag o^vroc 
Iv TOO (pi^oo ctvTov<, dg fjisz^av YfXiTuotg ^yocy^y ' Infantium 
ecclesise re'cordemur, uti Dominus eos in timbre sui reddat 
perfectos, et ad mensuram atatis perducat.' viii, 10. t« 
v'/iTriu u\vvov* * infantes ad maturaiij aetatem perdue' viii. \5. 
Will any man be so unreasonable as to contend that vYiTriot 
here does not include babes \ and that infants before they 
could walk and speak were excluded from the benefit and- 
intention of these prayers ? 

Thus infant-baptism may be proved by the Constitutions ; 
but at the same time the silence of the Scriptures upon this 
subject, compared with the clear declarations of the Con- 
stitutions, shows that these were drawn up after the aposto- 
lical age. vi. 15. 

It is observable, however, that viii. 32. where: directions 
are given who shall be admitted to baptism, no mention is 
made of infants. 

This Constitutions make the validity of "baptism to depend 
upoii a certain form of invocation ; and they seem to make 
it depend also upon the piety of the priest : which is a hard 
case. 

In the ceremonial of baptism, when the person is anointed, 
there iS a form of prayer to be used ; for, say they, loiv /x^ 
&g sKctCTOv TOvroQV eTTiTcKriTig ysvtjTai Tra^d tov suTS^ovg- 
h^soog TOiocvT>i rig, slg v^cop fiovov tlutocQuivsi o QccTTTi^ofjLS* 
yog, cog 'IouSa7o/, Kcci (xttotiGstcci [jlovov tov puVoi/ rov croou.oc* 
Tcj, ov rov pvTtov TTJg^ ^x^ig* * Nisi in unumquodque eo- 
rum talis quaepiam invocatio a pio sacerdote adhibeatur, 
qxii bapdzatur in aquam tantum descendit, ut Judaei, et cor- 
poris tantum sordes, non autem animac, deponit.' Where 
Cotelerius says, * Loquitur de baptismate ordinario adulto- 
tom, quod nisi sedulo ac rite juxta totaoi ca&rimoniam tra-" 
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datur a pio ^cerdote, et suscipiatur a pio catechameno, aii* 
mas sordes non depellit, nee suum obtinet efiFectum/ 

In the middle of the third century, great disputes arose 
concerning rebaptizing those who had been baptized by he- 
retics. The Constitutions and Canons determine that the 
baptism administered by heretics is invalid and null, vi. 15. 
which was the doctrine of Cyprian. In this controversy no 
appeal was made to the Constitutions, vii. 44. 

. The Constitutions represent adultery as a crime which 
was punished with death. Et zi^ oihX(pov Xsyiwv Imi 
wac), ocVocryj^slg VTfo tov YIovyj^ jcocKOTToiia-p Koct l\sy%U; 
ZscTctK^t9^ dayccTtM) cog f^oixogy 1$ (povcvg, %MQi^scr6s air at!- 
Toir. * Si quis se fratrem esse dicens,. Diaboli fraude male- 
ficium commiserit, convictusque ad mortem damnatus fuerit, 
tanquam adulter, aut homicida, digredimini ab illo.' v. 2. 

, Constantine made a law to punish adultery with death; 
and before his time it had not been a capital crime, in that 
sense, in the Roman empire. The * lex Julia de adulte- 
riis coercendis' is discussed in Digest. L xlviii. tit. 5. ; but 
we are not clearly informed there what was the punishment. 
It seems to have been relegatio^ a kind of banishment. See 
Tacitus Ann. ii. 50, and the notes of Vertranius and lip- 
fiius J Ann. iv. 42, and the Excursus of Lipsius, and No- 
vell, cxxxiv. la and a treatise of Gerard Noodt, called 
' Diocietianus et Maximianus, sive De transactione et pac- 
tione criminum.* 

; In some cases, however, the father and the husband had 
a right to kill the guilty person surprised in the crime. 

I mention not this as an unanswerable objection to the 
Constitutions, since death might have been the punishment 
of adultery in some places long before the law of Constan- 
sline, and since the adulterous Christian naight be no Roman 
citizen. 

The best parts of the Constitutions are some of the prayers, 
taken probably from old liturgies. 

The Hellenistic language, as it is called, has been m^ 
tioned as a confirmation of the Constitutions. Now this 
Hellenistic style is nothing more than the style of one wo 
translates a Hebrew book verbally into Greek, or who thinks 
in Hebrew and writes in Greek. Suppose any person at 
a^y. time, whose native language ia Greek, w ho is a Chns- 
2 
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tbn, who reads few or no profene authors, who never stu- 
died his own tongue, who has frequently perused the Sep* 
tuagint ^d the New Testament, and has them almost by 
heart, who writes upon a religious subject, who is perpe- 
tually citing the Scriptures ; this person will write in the 
Hellenistic manner, more or less, and will have Hebrew 
idioms, even though he should not understand one word of 
the language, especially if he have a' mind to aflfect that 
style, which is very easily imitated. 

My friend Mr. Wasse, if 1 remen'i)er rightly, used to say 
that the style of the Constitutions was Hellenistic. Be this 
as it will, there are in them abundance of words and phrases 
never used by the writers of the New Testament, though 
they afterwards appear in ecclesiastical authors ; and some 
which are not at all in the old Christian style : as for ex#, 
ample, o Bs7og Mwo-^^-, which seems polite and Pagan, ra-* 
ther than apostolical, vi. 25. The scribbler who is called 
Dionysjus the Areopagite has the same expression, y^u(pu 
II Kccl Biiog 'lyvuTiog. De Div. Nomin; And so the 
Clementina Epitome, 6 Bsiog KKi^imtj^^ § 157. 'O Bslo^ 
'AttoVtc^Ao^, says Clemens Alex, speaking of St. Paul, 
i. p. 287, 602. but he is a learned writer, and borrows a 
thousand phrases from Pagans. 

The Constitutions say that the Jews crucified malefactors, 
ii. 48. which is not true. See Le Clerc's Hammond on 
John xviii. 3i. and Grotius on Galat. iii. 1 3. 

They say that Herod ordered Christ to be crucified ; which: 
IS a mistake, v. 19. 

They say that Moses forbad the Jews to read the law out 
of the borders of their own country ; which prohibition is 
not to be found, vi. 25. 

They order widows to stay at home, to be grave, &c. 
and then they censure those who ramble about, and are 
busy bodies, and idle talkers ; and call them fjirj xvi^otg aAXa 
'^n^ocg^ ' ^^t widows, but beggars' wallets,' sroi[jLOvg slg to 
KufjL^dysiy^ ' ever ready to receive,* But the beauty of the 
original is lost in the translation, because the words are 
nearly alike in sound, and different in sense : so that the 
jingle cannot be preserved. It is as if we should say . ini 
English, — such widows behave themselves not godli/ hut 
odly. iii. 6. .-♦ - 
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They say that a rich covetous man is like a dragon 
guarding a treasure; which emblem is borrowed from 
diose pro&ne authors whom they forbid Christians to read. 
iv.4. 

^ Vulpis cubile fodiens, dum terram eruit,— 
Pervenit ad draconis spcluiicam ultimam, 
Custodiebat qui thesauros abditos/ 

Phaedrus iv. 19* 

^Largiris nihil, incubasquc gazae, 
Ut mac:nus draco, quern canunt pbetae 
Custodem Sr.yihici fuisse luci.* 
^ Martial, xii. 53. 

They teach the resurrection of the same numerical body; 
a doctrine concerning which the Scriptures are certainly 
silent. V. 7. 

They are heretics, say they, who make the Father, Son, 
and holy Spirit to be one and the same person, and Jesus to 
be Tov STTi TTccvTojy &60V. This is supposcd to be levelled 
against Simon Magus ; but it is much more probable that 
it is against the Sabellians. vi. 26. 

Having ordered Christians to honour the martyrs, they 
caution them not to honour false maityrs. If by ^jsvhiiic 
^rvf-g they only meant persons who perjured themselves and 
bare false witness, as their citations may seem to imply, the 
caution was extremely ridiculous ; but it is more probable 
that they meant either schismatics, or unfortunate men, 
mistaken in some points of faith, whom they would not 
allow to be martyrs, though they died for the name of 
Christ, and though they might have lived, if they would 
have renounced him : such, for example, as the Novatians. 
V. 9, 

They make St. John say, ' I got up,' uvacrrug syca^ 'and 
leaning upon Christ's breast, I asked him,' &c. As they 
reclined on couches before the table, St. John was seated the 
jiext below his master, so that the back of his head was 
against the breast of Christ, He had therefore no occasion 
to get up, but only to raise himself, and turn his head a 
little, when he spake- to Christ, v. 14. 

They make St. John affirm, that ou shagy ' thou bast 
fiud/ is not the same as yes. v. 1 4. 
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They take much fr6m the Epistle of Biumabas; for it is 
improbable that Barnabas, should plunder them, and never 
own or hint the obligatioat Now Barnabas iwrote after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
^ They say at the end of a prayer,- ^ Gath^ us into thy 
kingdom.' Auwi fux^ocyocSu* i. e- 'Haec venit Domiiius/ 
vdikh is little to the purpose: consult the notes there. Iii 
the same prayer they say, o SuvaroV 0^^^> o tivo-to^ xal 
dhYidivog^ xul oi^evly^ Iv roc7g sirayysKlaig'' which looks as if 
it were taken from Polycarp's . prayer — a uii^sv^^iKotl dhy^ 
6mg @iog. p. 201. ed. Cler. vii. 26. ^ 

The invocation after the Communion begins thus : Af * 
(TTrtTa &iog — o Kotl rm (riuMmtuiv hcKrriiJAwg rocg ivnv' 
^<ig. * Domihe Deus — cogmtor precum etiam eorum qui 
taceoi:.* The expression is elegant and noble, but it seems 
to be taken from an old Delphic oracle in Herodotus i. 47; 
viii* 15; ; 

' . Kai Kco^ov (Tvviyi^i, %a} ov (poovEVVTog' cckovcu* 
/ Mutum perQipio^ fantis nihil audio vgpsfn.' 

They insert in a praj^er, * The holy angels say to thee," 
sTg ay log tw A>s7^^ovii. It IS taken from Daniel, yiij. 1 3. 
KaJ 't/\Kov(roc hog dyiov KuKovvTog* kou sTttsv eig uyiog T6u <I>5X-- 
f^MVi TOO KocXovvTt* icug ttots, &c. 

As it is introduced in the Constittitions,* it is neither 
better hor worse than gibberish ; and he who put it in did 
not understand it. vii. 35. 

They say that the golden calf vr2iS the -SIgyplian Apis; 
and so says the author of the Recognitions, i. 35. which, if 
tftie5 was yet more than they could certainly know, unless 
we should grant them to have had it ? y inspiration, i. 6. 
vi. 20. 

They relate Peter's combat with Simon, in which he shot 
the magician flying, and brought him down to the groimdi 
The felse Hegesippus, and one Abdias, in his.Historia 
Apostolica, confirm, it likewise. So we have no less than . 
three witnesses for it ; but they are 

^ Sardt venales, alius alio neguior.' 

The first author, fit to be named, w^o speaks of it, fe 
Amobius, and he comes too late. Cotelerius, in his notes 
Vol, L X 
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on the GoaBtkudons, very honesdy declares himself to be a 
doubter^ and gires die reader leave to reject the story : but 
TillemcHit is not so indulgent^ and comes upon us with a 
formidable list of vouchers : ^ Quand il seroit vray que 
ccM:e hisioire seioit une fiction, nous aimerions itiieux, tant 
btt'oh n*aura point de preuve claire et convain9ante de sa 
nlusseti^^ nous tromper en ce point avec Amobe, S. Cy- 
liUe de Jerusalem, les legats du Pape Libere, S. Ambroise, 
6. Augustin, S« Isidore de Peluse, S. Theodoret, et plu^urs 
autres, que d'estre obligez d*accuser d'une credulite indis- 
crete un grand nombre des plus illustres maitres de TEglise 
Latine et Greque.* Hist, EccL i. p, 178. 

He who will believe all that he finds related by die wri- 
ters of the fourth and fifth centuries should be provided 
^th a double portion of credulity, and have the stomach 
of an ostrich to d^est hble^ But the fathers here men- 
tioned were not the inventors of this combat ; they stand 
clear of such a charge, and are only to be blamed for pay- 
ing too much regard to traditionary reports, or to some fe- 
bulous author^. One ^ouid think that the siJaice of the 
fathers before Amobius were alone a sufficient reason to re- 
ject this story, and particularly the silence of Eusebius, who 
Wrote after Arnobius ; and their silence shows, at the same 
time, that 'they knew nothing, or believed nothing, of the 
Constitutions. 

I^et it be observed, to the honour of Eusebius, that of all 
the amtient ecclesiastical historians, he has obtruded the 
least trash upon his readers ; and that he has also shutout 
from the scriptures of the New Testament all spurious, 
dubious, and apocr}'phal authors, all apostles falsely so 
called J whom he served as Jupiter did Vulcan,— 

a. 14. vL 9. 

The Constitutions call the name of Christ to ovoiia to 
juk/y0v~from Isaiah Ixii. 2. which yet looks also like an ai- 

p Leucius was, in all probabilitf^ the inventor of Ais lie, as Beau- 
sobre conjectures. Hist, de Man. i. 396. 
^ ' UmVd headlong tumbling from th' ethereal sky/ 
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lusion to Revel, ii. 17- ovo[ji.ce tlociyov. vL 12.— ^o ovojit* fiGo 
TO TuxLvor and they say that the church of Christ is yt;/x(pif 
KSKuXKooTTKr^Lsvri Kv^ioo TOO 05«j perhaps from Revel, xxi, 2, 
liroiiMacr/Msyfiv oog vJ/^ipiyi' KSKoa-ufifjisyTiy Tut ocy\i^l aVT7Jg» And 
yet the seventy-sixth Apostolical Canon mentions not th« 
Revelation amongst the books of the New Testament* 
ii. 15. 25. The same Canon ascribes to St. Paul the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

They say that tithes are due to the clergy, because 'laJrce^ 
which stands for ten, is the first lettier of the name of Jesus. 
Many of the clergy would be in a poor condition, if they 
had no better claim to them. ii. 25. 

They give an interpretation of the proper name Israel^ 
concerning which see the notes, vii. S6. 

They abound with citations of the Scriptures ; and ara 
Temarkable for an exuberant profusion of words, and si 
•most tiresome repetition of the same things j which showft 
that, in all probability, they are not one man's invention^ 
but a medley. 

They not only heap passages of Scripture one upon an* 
other, but where the thing might have been alluded to in three 
words, they transcribe-whole pages:— a/iVer nmijit liber. 

After having censured all the other Jewish sects, they 
give the Essenes a good character, cf ^^ rovruv ^ttocvtcov 
favrovg xa;f/cravTff, Koci ru ttut^icc ^v'Ka(r<rovrBg^ elcriv 'E<p- 
<ra7ou * Qui vero ab iis omnibus separarunt se, ac patrios 
ritus servant, Essaei sunt, vil 6. 

When the Jews were returned from Babylon, and before 
the coming of Christ, three sects arose amongst them, the 
Sadducees, th^ Pharisees, and the Essenes; of which, though 
none were good, the Sadducees were the worst, the Pharisees 
the best, and the Essenes superstitious fanatics. 

The Sadducees were of opinion that they neither wanted 
nor received any divine assistance for the performance of 
their duty; that the rewards and the punishments which 
God" had denounced were ohly temporal ; that there were 
neither angels nor spirits, nor resurrection nor future sjtate, 
but that, the whole man perished at death. It has been isup- 
posed, but not suflfciently proved, that they rejected not 
only the traditions of the elders, but the writings of the 

X2 
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prophets', and all the sacred books, except the law: so 
thought Jerom, and many of the fathers. 

Our Saviour proved a future state to the Sadducees from 
t text in the books of Moses, where God is called the God 
of Abraham^ Isaac, ai>d Jacob, after they were dead. Hence 
it has been inferred, that the Sadducees rejected the prophets; 
^Lse, say they, Christ would hare appealed to the prophets, 
who teach this doctrine more fully. But why so? From 
fhe words of Moses, cited by our Saviour, the doctrine of a 
' future state may as clearly be deduced as from any one single 
text which can be produced out of any one of the prophets. 
The Sadducees might pay a greater regard to. Moses than to 
the othejr prophets, and yet not reject them neither. Besides, 
as the Sadducees, ii> their discourse with Christ, raised an 
objection to anbther state from a passage in Moses, Christ 
chose to answer them from the same authon * Hoc funda^ 
jnaito usi sunt Sadducaei, nullum articulum fidei admitten- 
4um esse, qui non ex libris Mosaicis probari posset. Reliquos 
autem Scripturas libros ipsi legebant, et ita interpretabantur, 
ut fundamento suo contradicere non viderentur.' Pearson 
•Vindic. Ignat. c. 7« Bas^age is of the same opinion, Hist, 
des Juifs, ii. 6. ' Tota religio consibtit in libris Mosis: in 
caeteris nullum fidei seu legis dogma statuitur,' says Orobius ; 
who yet was no Sadducee, but rather, like most of his 
brethren, a follower of the Pharisees. 

The greatest sect of the Jews was that of the Pharisees, 
and in many respects it seems to have been th^ best also. 
The Constitutions charge them with fatalism, and so doth 
Epiphanius, and some other antients ; a charge which perhaps 
they could not have made good. They ought rather to have 
ascribed this notion to the Es^nes; for the Essenes \vere 
strict predestinarians : but the Pharisees, like the Semi-Pela' 
gisj(is,' thought that<livme assistance and human liberty co- 
operated and were reconcileable. So says JosephusS who 
was better acquainted with them than the obscure author of 

' Wheii Josephus says, that the Sadducees observed nothing besides 
the Icavs, he seems to oppose the writlen laws to the traditions only, 
not to the prophets. See Antiq. xiix. x. 6. xviii. L 4. edit. Haverc. 

• B. J. II. viii. 14. Antiq. xm. v. g. xviii. i. 3. * The Plarisees/ 
jajs Prideaux, ^ held a lree«will in conjuncticxi with predestination,' 
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the Constitutions. The principal fault, in point of doctrine; 
belonging to the Pharisees was* a zeal for the tradirions of 
the elders ; and though this unwritten law was, as we may 
well suppose, a heap of lies, nonsenise, and superstition, they" 
paid more regard to it than to the word of God. 

But, if we consider the ignorance and corruption which 
then prevailed amongst the Jews, we must acknowledge 
that the Pharisees and their disciples were by no means the 
worst part of the nation. < 

St. Paul bears them this testimony : ^ According to the 
straitest (the exactest) sect of our religion,' says he, ^ I lived 
a Pharisee.' 

Our Saviour declares concerning thenv : * The Scribes 
and Pharisees* sit in Moses' seat : all ^therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe and do, that observe and do ; but do 
not ye after their works, for they say and do not.' 

In many places of Scripture, where it is said. Do this, 
but do not that ; or. This shall be, but that shall not be ; 
the words are to be understood, not absolutely, but com- 
paratively : so that the meaning here may be ; Of the two. 
It is better and safer to do what the Scribes^ and Pharisees 
teach than what they do ; for their doctrine, even such as 
it is, is preferable to their practice ; and particularly when 
they interpret the precepts of Moses, that is, the written law,- 
not the oral la\V, and the traditions of the elders. , 

The Pharisees asserted the souFs immortality, and a life to 
come. In this they deserved some praise when compared 
with the Sadducees, who rejected these doctrines. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this belief, though mixed with 
erroneous notions, might have an influence upon their be- 
haviour, and make them in some respects and upon some 
occasions better than fhose who thought that the soul and 
body perished together. 

To this belief and this disbelief of a future state may per- 
haps be ascribed the different behaviour of the Pharisees and 
of the Sadducees after the ascension of our Lord : for then 

- * Matt, xxiii. 3. 

^ The Scribes and Pharisees : that is^ says a learned friend of mine, 
the Scribes, who were so by their profession, and were Pharisees by 
their sect. The Pharisees, as Pharisees, did not sit in the seat of Moses : 
the Scribes did, whether Phari:^.ee8 or not. 
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the resurrection of Christ, and the general resurrecdon 
of the dead, and a dav of judgment and retribution, was 
constantly and particularly taught by the apostles; and 
therefore the Sadducees were their opposers and persecutors, 
whilst the Pharisees were more inclined to protect them and 
side with them ; and many of the first Jewish converts to 
Christianity seem to have consisted of this sect. 

But as Christ during his ministry often preached against 
the traditions of the Pharisees, and denounced woes against 
them, they were his chief adversaries. 

It may be asked, why Christ did not more frequently cen- 
sure the faults and errors of the Sadducees, who were worse 
than the Pharisees ? One reason seems to have been this, 
that the Pharisees were the most numerous and the most 
learned sect, and had the greatest influence over the com- 
mon people ; therefore it was most expedient that the refor- 
mation should begin amongst them, and that their followers 
and admirers should be undeceived,' and cautioned not to 
repose too great a confidence in them. 

Another reason was, because the peculiar defects of that 
$ect soon crept into Christianity, and remain in it to this 
day ; but the Sadducees^ were a sect which declined and 
came to nothing, or to veiy little, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Most of the Sadducees who escaped that cala- 
mity probably became apostates and Pagans, a change for 
which they were too well prepared ; and mpst of the Jews 
at this time are of the sect of the Pharisees. 

The bad character which is given in the Scriptures of the 
Pharisees, ought not to be extended to all who were of that 
party. It is enough if the majority of them, if the most 
eminent in authority, were very wicked. There were without 
question several among them mistaken in many things^ 
and carried into faults by the prevailing notions of the sect, 
yet men of sincerity, and of virtuous dispositions. 

* Notre Seigneur a t^moigne plus de mepris contre les 
Pharisiens que contre les Sadduceens. C'est aux Phari- 
siens qu'il en veut en tout et par tout, c'est contre eux 
qu'il lance ses plus s^veres censures, c'est eux qu'il tache de 

.^ Justin indeed mentions the Saddacees in bis Dial, with Tiypbo* 
See Basnage Hist, des Juifs^ ii. 7« 
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decrier» Pourquoi cela ? C'est qu'encore qo'ils fuss^^t p}ut 
orthodoxes, ils avoient le coeur plus gat€ d'hypocrisie et 
d'orgueU> ce qui les rendoit plus incapables de se convertir 
a I'Evangile/ Bayle Pensees diverses, § 186. I think the 
reasons which I have assigned are more probable than 
these. 

As to the Essenes, who are said in the Constitutions in 
have adhered to the religious rites and customs of their an- 
. testers, and who are never mentioned by the sacred writeijs^ 
it is well known that they neglected some ceremonial laws^ 
and that they observed many foolish austerides, many fantaar 
tical and superstitious institutions of their own. Thus, for 
example, they accoimted it a heinous crime to ease nature 
on the sabbath-day, as Josephus tesd^es ; who should also 
have informed us what they did in cases of lurgent necessity, 
which will sometimes happen. As the Sabbadc River, mei^ 
tioned by Josephus, B. J. vii. S. was dry for six days, an4 
flowed plentifully on the seventh j so, on the contrary, thp 
Essenes were open for six days, ^nd shut on the seventh- 
But some of the learned think that this marvellous and moat 
religious river flowed at other rimes, and rested on the sab- 
bath, and that there is a fault in the text of Josephus : sejs 
the notes there. If so, the parallel is better between the 
* Fluvius Sabbaticus' and the * Podex Sabbaticus.' 

The Essenes, says Josephus, on the sabbath-day ov^ 
ciuZog Ti fjLsrocxjyyi^cci Buppovo-iVj ovls uTcoTrccruv' * netjue 
vas uUum loco movere audent, nee alvum es^onerare/ 
B. J. ii. 8. 

Porphyry says of them, Toa-avTyi S' ea-rlv mtouv ^ Xnort/ig ^ 

xsvuia'scogi ^y t7i^:7v sldSaa-tv slg v[Jivov$ tcc &soo, jcal Big avw 
^atxr/y. ^ Et quidem tanta ipsorum est in victu frugalitas, 
atque parcimonia, uc ne septimana quidem integra egerendi 
sit ulla necessitas: quam sibi absdnendas legem dixere, 
partim ut ad hymnos Deo concinendos aptiores sint, par- 
rim ut faciliori utantur somno.* Apud Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
ix. 3. 

Vigerus, the translator, though he was a learned man, 
fell into .an absence of mind which will sometinies happen to 
us all, and did not perceive that IQoi/^g here means not a 
Ufeek^ but th^ $abbaih4wf^ by which mistake he was led 
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from one error into another to the end of the sentence ; and 
made the Essenes wonderful people indeed, and like Milton's 
angels, who void what they eat by insensible perspiration^ 
The sense is : * The Essenes used so plain and spare a diet, 
diat they had no occasion to disburden on the sabbath, a day 
which they . kept as a day of rest, and which they spent in 
Btz^ng religious hymns/ 

The Essenes and Pharisees agreed in one respect very 
well, in being superstitious observers of trifles ; and the 
author of the Constitutions seems to have had some portion 
of the same spirit. * La nation Judaique a etc livree a un 
tel esprit de pueriles et de chimeriques observances, que 
leurs plus graves docteurs ont etendu le rituel ji^sques aux 
actions les plus machinales, comme est celle d'aller au privd 
Malheur a qui ne s^ait pas bien s'orienter ; car les quatre 
points cardinaux de Thorison ne sont pas egalemeiit fa- 
vorables. Je ne puis dire qu'en Latin le reste de leurs ridi- 
cules superstitions/ — * Dixit R. Akiba, Ingressus sum afi- 
quando post Rabbi Josuam in sedis secretae locum, et tria 
ab eo didici. Didici 1 , quod non versus orientem et occi- 
dentem, sed versus septentrionem et austrum, convertere 
nos debeamus. Didici 2, quod non in pedes erectum, sed 
jam considentem, se retegere liceat Didici 3, quod podex 
non dextra sed sinistra manu abstergendus sit. Ad hsec 
objecit ibi Ben Hasas : Usque adeo vere perfricuisti frontem 
erga magistrum tuum ut cacantem observares ? Respondft 
ille,,Legis haec arcana sunt ad quae discenda id necessarip 
mihi agendum fuit.* Ex Barajetha, &c. '* Voila un merveij- 
leux docteur, qui, meme sur sa chaise perc^e," expliquoit 
sans dire mot les mysteres' de la loi." Bayle, Diet. 
Akiba. 

Hammond, in his notes on 1 Cor. v, 5. speaking of the 
diseases and torments which in the apostolical times seized 
those persons who were excommunicated, and delivered up 
to Satan, says, * Josephus simile quidpiam inter Essenos 
fuisse dicit, his verbis,' &c. Upon which Le Clerc re- 
marks: * Quod Josephus de Essenis refert id potest itain- 
.telligi, ut excommunicatus ex mcerore interiisse dicatur, 
tnon miraeulosa vi excommunicationis ; qubd tamen, si cre- 
did»set Josephus^ non esset nefes ei fidem abrogare/ 

It happens well for Josephus ihat he haia^not affirmed «o 
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fooKsh a tking. He only says, Tovg Ji sV (x^to%^ioig UfjLoe^ 
TT^ jjLOKFtV uKorrocg ex&ciWov(ri tov TuyfJitxTo;* o Is BKK^iQsigy 
ciJLrl<Tr(a ^TroT^XocKig fjLO^ffi .Jia(p5f/f:-Ta/. to7$ yap o^x.oig x.oci 
Toig s9s(r(V ivh^sfjiivogy ov^s r^g Tra^oi ro7g ccXKoig T^o(p}jg SJya- 
Toci f^sTO^Kotu^^dvstVf 'n'or,(poc'ycSy ^s xocl Kijjlx to (tm^u tyiko- 
fjisyog J/«(&75/pira/. J/o ^yj TfoXKovg Ihr/ia-uvTcg sv Tutg l(r%i- 
rocig oivonrvoaig avfAatooy, iiaxyriv stti roig afjttX^T'/jjjLCca'iv avTcov 
ti^y Mf%f' BccvocTov ^oca'ccvpv riyov^$voi, ' Deprehensos vero 
in peccatis gravioribus ex ordine suq ejiciunt, isque cui 
contigit e coetu ejici, non raro mortem obit miserri- 
mam. Nam juramentis et ritibus obligatus ne aliorum 
quidem escis uti potest ; sed dum herbas comedit, corpus 
fiime tabescit, atque ita interit. Quam ob rem etiam 
ipsi plurimos miserati, extremum jam agentes spirituni 
receperunt ; pro peccatis satis pcenarum, quod ad mortem 
usqiie fuerint cruciati, dedisse existimantes.' B. J. IL viii. 8.' 

We see here that the excommunicated Esseneg died, nei- 
ther of any miraculous distemper, nor yet of grief, but were 
starved to death, because they dared not to eat with other 
people, being bound by the oaths which they had taken ; 
oaths which were superstitious, stupid, and unlawful. 

One branch of the Essenes had a most uncharitable opi* 
nion of the female sex, and thought that a woman could 
scarcely be found who was faithful to her husband ; and 
therefore they would not' marry. How could they observe 
the commandment which says, ' Honour thy father and 
thy mother,* who entertained such hard sentiments of .their 
mothers ? 

It is a conjecture of Van Dale, which, whether it be true 
or not, is ingenious and plausible, that Sadduceism owed 
its birth to the traditionary doctrines of the Jews. These 
traditions wA'e so excessively impertinent, such quintessen- 
tial, treble-refined folly, and yet so dogmatically enforced by 
haughty Pharisees and prating doctors as importances, that 
some of the nation, who could not endure to be treated at 
this overbearing rate, rebelled, and became free-thinkers ; 
and flew out as far into the opposite extreme, and rejected 
the soul's immortality as a doctrine not'' cleai-ly delivered 
in the Scriptures, supported by tradition, and proceeding 
jroioi that muddy fou^tain of everlasting nonsense. Mi- 
serable^pirit of contradiction ! Because a man would deprivt 
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tne of common sense, I must, in resentment, throw a^ 
my religion ! This is fulfilling in a very bad way the precept, 
* If any man will take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also/ 

. The Constitutions forbid Christians to wear a gold ring, 
and to shave their beards ; which must have disgusted the j 
Roman knights, and the Roman barbers. The true reascMi 
of the latter prohibition is this: It is said in Leviticus xiz. 
!27. * Neither shalt thou mar the comers of thy beard/ 
It is a wonder that they did not command Christians to 
keep the back door shut on Sundays, according to the 
laudable custom of the Essenes, 

The Constitutions, from the beginning to the end, twil 
Christianity into a mere ceremonial law. i. 3. 

They prove the resurrection by the pretty amaang story 
of the phcenix * \ though iiideed they warrant not the truth 
of it, but introduce the phoenix with an dg aOroi ^oturh and 
they cite the Sibylline oracles as prophecies, and ten verses 
from them which clearly foretell the resurrection of the dead, 
the conflagration of the world, and the judgment at the last 
day ; and which are manifestly the manufacture of a Chris- 
tian: 

^OfTux Kal (T'TTo^i^v uvTog &sog i^jLTTuKiv avSfa 

at T0T3 &VI x^KTig sa-Tati s(p 7i diKcc<r6t &£Qg axAogy 
K^iVMV sjMTraT^t Koa-fjLov' otroi ^ vtto SucrcTcSAjcr/y 
'^HjMoc^Toy SvfjTolj Tovg S* av irciki youu Kahvi^Bi* 
O<r(roi S* £V(rehsov(n, ttocKiv ^t^ctqvt sn koctimudj 
Tl)/ -vuoc &cOv ^ovTog^ ^ouviv S" Siioc xai yjxpiy avroig 
hucrsbccr/v TfuvTsg ts tot Si^yoxpovTai eocvtovg* 

'Qmnia sed postquam in cineres collapsa jacebunt, 
^ternumqiie Deus snccensum extinxerit ignem, 
Inque hominem Deus ipse iterum formaverit ossa^ 
Et cineres, morialibus, ut fuerant, renovatis : 
Judicium tunc certo erit, in quo jus feret aequum 

^Andyetei'en lionest Herodotus, who was inclined enough to gi> 
into the inarveiious, rejected d)e stoiy of the phoemx ; ip' ^^' ^ 

W^ti KiyQvrs^, &c. ii. 73. 

2 
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Ipse Deus, mundi judex : ac qui impietate 
Peccarint, iterum injecta tcllure tegentur : 
Contra iterum in mundo vivent pietatis amici^ 
Sanctis dante Deo vitam, flatuoi, atque favorem* 
Se tunc agnoscent omnes^ seseque videbunt.* 

K^ivoov KO(riJLov^s ecclesiastical Greek, v. 7. 

It is remarkable that the author of the Gonstitution^, 
who thus cites the Sibyl as a prophetess of good authority, 
^t least as one fit to convince the Pagans, yet treats her with 
contempt (according to some copies), and calls her, not 
2^SuXAa, but 'AguAX(*, or crazy fool^ which reading Co- 
telerius has admitted into the text. If the old woman had 
been alive, she might have replied to Pseudo-Clemensj 

^ Parcius ista^ Pater, tamen objicienda memento/ 

It would ngt be suitable to good manners to reproach a 
lady for pronouncing or spelling a word wrong, and there- 
fore I am almost afraid to observe, that in the second line 
the prophetess has made a false quantity ; for the penuhima 
in Tioiidcrn is short. Perhaps the place was corrupted by 
the librarian, with whom we make free, and call him a 
blunderer. He should have written xo/^yjo-yi, or 3co//x./(rcrj* 
In Hbmer, Odyss. M. 372, some editions give us 

'^H /At ^iAyC fiV a'r>?J' zoifjLi<roc7e yjjXfi'uTryw* 

But there it has been changed into Koi^rifrocrh 
Menander also, Fragm. p. 2. has 

F.yMO'Tog '/n^oovy xai (rvv7f/con(rocro*. 

which Bentley changed into a-vvriycoyi^sTo. Le Clerc en. 
deavoured in vain to defend the common reading against 
him by the passage in Homer cited above. Le Clerc has 
committed some faults in his edition of Menander and Phi- 
lemon, because he had not sufficiently considered the laws 
of prosody ; but they who made those laws their study, az)4 
reproached him for his ignorance of them, were not able to 
keep themselves free from such faults, as might easily be 
showed. The small and trifling blemishes of this kind in 
Le Clerc are covered and amply compensated by other 
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productions, for which he deserves, and will recdvc, praise 
and honour : 

* Th* estate which wits inherit after death/ , 

It were easy to make many more objections to the Con. 
rtitutions ; but others ^ have done it sufficiently, and per- 
haps it is not right to wage war with the dead : 

^ NulUim cum victis certamen et aethere cassis/ 



The Apostolical Canons, though some of them may 
be antient, and composed in the second and third centuries, 
are not apostolical, in the strict sense of the word ; and 
are interpolated in several places, as Beveridge himself con- 
fesses, who undertook their defence, and made the most be 
could of theiri. See his. Cod. Can. Vindic. 1. i. cap. x. 4. 

Canon L *E7ti(r7co7rog viio 'E7r/(nco7r«y ^si^ToyeicSu Ivo 

If Tf/WV. 

' Quinque doctores et prophetas Antiochias congregates 
esse traditur. Act. xiii. 1. Bamabam', Symeonem Nk 
grum, Lucium, Manahem, et ' Saulum.~Dicebat Spiritus 
sanctus, ^ACpo^ia-an ^if [moi tov ts Bstpvoi&ocv'Kat rov SauAfly— 
et protinus subjungitur, tqts yyi(rTsv<ravTsg tcoci TTPotriv^ai^ 
voi y^ocl e7r:9&vTsg roig yjl^otg avroig aTrsKva-av* E quinque 
igitur hie congregatis duo, Barnabas et Saulus, ordinad 
sunt : reliqui sunt ergo tres soli qui ordinarunt. Chrysos- 
tomus autemin locum ait, oox t^uKiv vtto ti-jcjov yji^ortvilitm^ 
VTTO KovKHov xou Muva/,, ac si Symeon ordinationi non in- 
teresset. Sed intererat hand dubie; quod etiam exinde 
constat," quod non in duali sed plurali numero dicitur, v?^ 
<rTzV(rxyrsg^ Tr^ocrsv^diMSvoij STriSevzcc, adeo ut tres tunc tem* 
poris, non plures, nee pauciores, oi-dines conferebant.' Be- 
veridge. 

To all these arguments I choose to say nothing : I only 
B^ake a small grammatical remark, that in Greek, a verb 
in the plural is frequently joined to two nommative cases 
singular, and a participle plural with two substantives sin- 

T See Turner's Dllscourse on the CoDstitutiens. | 
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gular ; ^nd that the dual number is not once used in all the 
New Testament : which Beveridge had forgotten, or had 
not observed. 

What sort of opinion Beveridge had concerning the au- 
thority of these Canons, and whether he thought that 
Christians were obliged! to observe them', is not very ma- 
terial to know : he seems to have entertained a great vene- 
ration for thenv He says, that by establishing the antiquity 
of the Canons, * hoc etiam boni commodique et nobis et 
aliis quibuscunque, se primitivorum Christianorum moribus 
conformes gerere cupientibus, emerget ; quod prae oculis 
habeamus, qua ratione vitam nostram ad eorum exemplar 
i^stituamus*.— p. 76. 

The primitive Christians deserve to be honoured on many 
accounts, and imitated in many things; and the same ought to 
be said of this learned and pious bishop : but after all that can 
be said, the authors of these Canons were fallible men ; and it 
would be better for a Christian to take the precepts of Christ 
and the undoubted writings of the apostles for the rule of his 
faith and practice, and to conform to primitive Christianity 
just as far as primitive Christianity is comformable to Scripture 
and to reason, and not to ascribe a sacred and apostolical au- 
thority to a set of unkftown canon- and constitution-makers. 
f Beveridge ascribes a kind of apostolical authority to the 
Lth Canon, which requires of the bishops apd presbyters that 
they should make use of a threefold imrftersion in baptism, 
under pain of being deposed. ' Aliquo tamen modo,' says 
he, ' id ab apostolis traditum negare non ausi sumus ; utpote 
quod a Sanctis patribus nee semel assertum legimus.* The 
testimo4y of the fathers, iii matters of tradition, is not al- 
ways to be depended upon. But did our author himself 
use to conform to this canon ? 

The Lxxxth Canon strictly requires the observation of 
the Quadragesimal Fast under spiritual pains and penalties : 
and this, together with other stated fasts, Beveridge takc-s 
to have been of apostolical institution. It is not probable that 
the apostles enjoined such things as absolutely necessary : 
things of that kind are more properly subjects for counsels 
than for precepts. To be temperate, and to keep the pas- 
rionsand appetites in due subjection, is^theduty of all i;ien : 
abstinence from food is so far good as it is found to conduce 
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to this end ; but what suits one climate, and one constituting 
and one age of life, suits not another. 

The legislative spirit began to operate betimes ; and when 
the Church made laws relating to doctrines and opinions 
which were not to be found in the New Testament, the 
codex became very bulky, and there was no end of law« 
making : How should there ? 

Somebody once asked a scholar,- what was the meaning 
of ff, which stands for the digests or pandects, and was told 
that it meant farrago farraginum. The answerer was 
not in earnest : nor am I. — but Tacitus says somewhere : 

* Corruptissima republica plurimas leges/ And so much for 
this subject. 

The Sibylline Oracles were composed at different times, 
by different persons, first by Pagans, and then perhaps 
by Jews, and certainly by Christians. See the coUecrions 
cpnceming them made by Fa^ricius Bibl. Gr. i. p. 167. 
an author whose memory all the learned world ought to 
bless, and to whom they should wish 

f ^tenuem et sine pondere ter^am, 

Spirantesque crocos, ct in urna pprpctuum ver/ 

Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad Grsecos 38, mentions the Sibyl 
las clearly foretelling the coming and the actions of Christ. 

* His verbis/ says the last editor, * Sibyllini, quales hodie 
extant, libri indicantur, in quibus tarn aperta est rerum a 
Christo gerendarum prsedictio, ut eam ex eventis fiictam 
fuisse vix quisquam hodie non feteatur.' Prsef. p. Ixx. and 
in the Notes, * Nihil sane suspicatus est Justinus, quamvis 
omnes horum librorum paginas fraudem clamitent.* Thus 
the Benedictin, compelled by hard necessity, who would 
have defended both the Sibylline oracles, and his friend 
Justin who cited them, if he had been able. It ought how- 
ever to be observed, that some persons, of at least as much 
learning and as much judgment as he, have suspected the 
genuineness of the Cokortatio. 

The Sibylline oracles seem to have been all, from first to 
last, and without any one exception, mere impostures. 

We have a collection of them in eight books, which 
abound with phrases, words, facts, and passages taken from 
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the IXX. and the New Testament, and are a remarkable 
specimen of astonishing impudence and miserable poetry. 

It was a pleasant conceit of Possevin, in his Apparatus 
sacer^ that a choice ought to be made of passages from these 
oracles, with proper notes, which might be used in schools. 
It would greatly perplex any man of learning to make a 
choice where all is so bad ; he would be like, Buridan's 
cwbetwen two bundles of musty hay. 

Is. Vossius, the patron of Sibylline ordicles^forgedy as he 
pretended, by divinely inspired Jews, would yet have given 
them up as bad compositions, and void of all elegance. * Si- 
quis,' says he, * Graecos qui supersunt Judaeorum consulat 
versus, prorsus illos similes fui§se inveniet, ac fuere veterum 
Christianorum carmina, quae, si unum et alterum excipias, 
istiusmodi sunt, ut Scaliger sibi in sterquiliiiio versari vide- 
retur, quoriescunque ad ea legenda se conferret.* De Sibyl. 
c. 9. This is true enough. Nor does he attempt to defend 
the present collection. * Quas oHm a Patribus Christianis 
lecta luere, et etiaminum supersunt et leguntur oracula, longe 
a me abest ut omnia ea ejusdem generis et auctoritatis esse 
existimem, ac fuere ea de quibus hactenus sumus locuti. 
In his quippe quae Christi nativitatejn pnecessere Sibyllinis, 
ca solum continebantur, quse ex Prophetarum scriptis de-* 
promta essent varicinia. At yero in illis, quae vulgo legun- 
tur, ea quoque occurrunt, quae non ab aliis, quam ab iis, 
potuerunt conscribi, qui centum et viginti demum annis 
Christo fuere posteriores.* And he concludes that the old 
oracles were enlarged and interpolated by Christians, c. 8. 

Mention is made by various writers of a Sibyl, who 
prophesied before the Trojan war, and from whom Homer 
took many fines, and particularly this prophecy, II. T. S07. 

Which Virgil thus imitates, and accommodates to lus own 
plan: 

* Hie doliius -ffineae cunctis dominabitur oris, 
£t nati natorum, et qui nascentur at> i]iis/ 

Others have said that Homer himself was endued with 
a prophetic fiphit when he wrote those lines. Others have 
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observed a great affinity of style betwen Homer and the 
Sibylline verses, and thence have concluded that the poet 
was a plagiary ^; Strange ! that men of letters could talk 
at this idle rate. Of all the antient poets, Homer, who has 
a great simplicity, is perhaps the most easy to be imitated in 
point of bare diction and versification j and many persons are 
capable of closely copying him, or some other poet, as to 
style and numbers, who have no bright genius or invention, 
and are incapable of composing an elegant poem : but after 
all, the Sibylline oracles are just as like Homer as the 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum are like Cicero's Epistles to 
Atticus. 

Homer's prophecy is indeed remarkable, and might 
afford some observations not quite so childish as those above 
tnentioned. . We may conjecture, 

1. That the poet went to Troy, i. e, to the region so 
called, and carefully surveyed the place, and the country 
about it ; and indeed in his Ilias he paints and describes^ as 
one who knew every spot of ground : 

2. That the residue of the Trojans, after the departure 
of the Greeks, assembled Jogether, and settled in their own 
country under iEneas : 

3. That when Homer came to Troy, a prince reigned 
there who was descended from -^neas, and might be bis 
grandson : 

4. That this prince treated Homer kindly, and gave bim 
some memoirs and informations concerning the Trojan 
chiefs, and particularly concerning his own-ancestor: 

5* That therefore Homer frequently celebrates iEneas as 
the son of a goddess, a warrior of great bravery, and of 
in amiable character, and one much favoured and beloved 
by the gods ; he also mentions some particularities concern- 
ing him, as that Priamus^ did not love aUd honout him 
according to his desert$ : 

* Clemens Alexandrinua charges Homer with takiiig verses to 
Orpheiis and Musseus, instead of suspecting that these 'vreri W^ 
writers, under false names, who pillaged Homer. Strom, vi* p. P^ 
751. 

•''Ear* ^e ris itpoiripwit iriXews alittloL KoXtivr}. — II. B. 811. 

^— a«) ydo TloiafM) i^rEjxi^yis SltOt 
Ovysx* a/» IcJaw fioVia /x*r* ir^pwtv, otfri r/spiuy.— H. N. w. 
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6. That Homer lived at least ninety years after the Tro- 
jan war. 

The most antient writer who speaks of the Sibyl is Hera* 
clitus, about five hundred years before Christ ; aftef which 
she and her predictions are mentioned by Aristophanes, 
Plato, Aristotle, and who not. 

The sum of the judgment v^hich Fabricius, after a dili- 
gent examination, formed upon this subject is as follows : 

* I. Nothing is more imcertain than what is related of 
the number of the Sibyls, whether there was one or niofe* 

' 11. Concerning the Sibyls, some think that they were 
inspired of God ; others that they were possessed by evil 
spirits .; others that they were assisted by a strong imagination 
and enthusiasm, and a kind of natural divination ; to which 
must be added a fourth opinion, that these oracles, were all 
fraud and human imposture, atid that, if any of them were 
ever fulfilled, it was by hazard. 

^ III. It seems an assertion too confident to ascribe all the 
prophecies of the Sibyl and of other Pagans to knavery or 
chance ; and it is more reasonable to suppose that sometimes 
there might be something praetematural in the case, 

* IV. In the time of Cicero there were some Sibylline era* 
eles which were acrosHchsy and which, as Cicero observes, 
were the labour of a plodding impostor, and not the pro* 
|)hecy of an inspired person. 

* V. The Romans had Sibylline oracles in the time of 
their kings, which were kept with great care in the Capitol, 
tod consulted afterwards upon important occasions. They 
were burnt with the Capitol A. U. C. 670. and the Ro» 
mans got a new collection from various places. . 

* VI. This second collection was burnt by Stilicho m the 
time of Honorius. 

* VII. Besides these collections, there were other Sibylline 
oracles made and handed about from time to time. 

• 'VIII. In Virgil's fourth Eclogue ; 

^ Ultima Cum^i venit jam carminis taetas ; 

Carmen Cumceum probably means Hesiod's poem, as Probus 
thinks ; and ultima tetas is the saipe as prima^ and means 
the Satumian times ^ and the golden age :■ or, ultima cetas 
means the last^ the iron age ; and then venit is fmt\ pra^ 
YoL.L Y 
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ieriitj is passed and gone. Virgi} took nothing here from 
the Sibylline oracles. 

^ IX. Our present collection contains not the books which 
were offered to Tarquin ; 

^ X* Nor the second set of oracles which were brought 
to Rome i 

^ XL Nor those oracles which were received by the 
Pagans. 

^ XII. Nothing contained in it ought to be admitted as 
made before the birth of Christy unless we can find as an- 
tient vouchers for it. 

^ XIII. There are in this collection some lines which the 
author took from old Pagan oracles^ from Homer, Orpheus, 
and other poets: 

^ XI V» But much is taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

*XV. It contains not all the Sibylline oracles of which 
the fathers made use, but it has the greater part of them. 

* XVI. These oracles were forged in the first, second, 
and third centuries, not by Pagans, or Jews, but by here- 
tics or orthodox Christians ; not by the fathers, but by some 
unknown persons. 

^ XVII. There was no law which made it a capital crime 
lo i^ead these Sibylline oracles/ 

Such* is the sentiment of Fabridus, who would have 
granted that there is not extant one Sibylline oracle upon 
which w^ can depend as upon a prophecy mi\y uttered before 
the event, and plainly accomplished. I see not why ve 
should have a more favourable opinion of those which are 
lost. 

The great difference of words and verses which appears 
even in the same passages of the Sibylline oracles, aa they 
are cited by different Others, shows that the collections en 
these poems varied much, and that every librarian thrust in 
what he thought proper, and what he had picked up here 
and there from any dunghill. 

Amongst the defenders of the Sibylline oracles was Isaac 

Vossius, who wrote ik book on that subject, a learned 

book, for he cpuld write no other ; but as to judgment, yoa 

must not seek it dierel * Credimus,' says he, ^omnes 

■isti>6 libros (./f^crj^^Ao^) a Judseis iuisse compositos, dso 
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iMtPSLLENTB IPSORUM MEKTES ad signiiicandum gentibus 
Christi adventum. Iniinita itaque illi edidere volumina 
pardm sub patriarcharam et prophetarum suorum nomi- 
nibus, quaies fuere libri qui olim lecti fiiere sub nominibus 
Adami, Enochi, Abrahami, Moysis, Eliae, Esaiae, *et Jere- 
mis, pardm v^ro sub nominibus illorum quorum magna 
apud gendles esset exisdmado, velud Hystaspis, Mercurii 
TrJBmegisd, Zoroastris, Sibyllarum, Orphei, Phocylidae, et 
complurium aliorum.* De Sibyl* Or. c. 7. It must be owned 
to have been a generous proceeding in Vosdus to take the 
weaker side on several occasions^ and to be an advocate for 
those who stood most in need of assistance, in which cha- 
ritable behaviour he has been, and will be imitated ; for this 
sort of charity also never faileth : but for invendng and 
maintaining paradoxes^ he never had an equal, except father 
Harduin. 

Virgirs fourth Eclogue was written, as Bishop ^handler 
and Mr. Masson have observed, when Pollio was consul ; and 
the design of it was to compliment Augustus, or Caesar 
Octavianus, as he was then called, and to foretell the birth of 
a son whom his wife Scribonia should bear, who was then 
with-child : but it proved a daughter, and the in&mous 
Julia. See Chandler's Def. of Christ, and Vindicate and at 
the end, a Dissertation df Masson. 

^ Ultima Cumasi venit jam carminis aetas/ 

Ultima means here postrema^ and prima^ the fijih and 
last in order, and the jfr^f, that is, the returning golden 

€ ..^sque parentem 
Te, Satume, refert j tu sanguinis tdtimtis auctor.' 

Mn. vii. 48. 

fenit means U come : it is contrary to the genius of die 
Latin tongue to interpret it abiit. Collins follows Fabri- 
cius in giving this latter sense to the verb : it is pity he did 
not follow him m many other points, where he would have 
found him a good guide, yhnt in the present tense is, it 
is coming ^ venit in the praeterperfect, it is come^ unless 
when it stands for anaorist, for ^xOsj and means, it came. 
Fuit, indeed, often denotes what was, and is not. ^Ftti« 

Y2 
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mus Troes, fuit Ilium :' for, to avoid saying that a man vm 
dead, the Romans said fuit ^ by an euphemtsmus. 

CuTTKeum carmen cannot be the poem of Hesiod, for 
Virgil calk him Ascr^tum senem^ and his poems Ascraum 
carmen. It must be, as Servius interprets it. Carmen Si- 
lyllinum. 

Hence we may suppose, that in Virgil's time there were 
said to be SibylUne oracles, which mentioned the return of 
the golden age, and a renovation of happy days : but whe- 
ther these oracles were forged by a Jew, or by a Pagan, or 
whether the substan<ie of them were stolen from the holy 
Scriptures, or whether Virgil borrowed any of his ideas 
and expressions from these oracles, is a matter of doubt 
and uncertainty. It cannot be denied, that there is a great 
resemblance between Virgil's Eclogue and the sacred Pro- 
phecies. See Bp. Chandler's Def. p. 10, &c. 

Virgil's fourth Eclogue is a continued prophecy ; and he 
must be supposed, for the sake of the decorum^ to have 
acquired this foresight one way or other, else the poem 
would appear ridiculous. He gives no intknation that he 
was himself inspired, — I speak of prophetic, not of poetic 
inspiration ; and father Hesiod was no predicter of future 
events, so that from him he could not pretend to learn it. 
Whence then could he feign to have it, but from old ora' 
cleSj from the Cumceum carmen ? If he had set up on this 
occasion for a prophet, he would have spoiled his compli- 
ment ; it was better to represent himself as only an inter- 
preter of antient prophecies, which he adorned with the 
graces of Latin poesy : this gave the Eclogue an air of im- 
portance and authority. 

He pronounces that the golden age should commence 
under Augustus, and at the birth of his son, and should be 
brought to perfection when the young hero should arrive to 
manhood \ and when his father (as the reader was left to 
suppose) was returned to heaven, and become one of the 
celestial gods. 

Virgil has touched upon the same subject in other places : 
let us compare them together. . , 

He declares, Georg. i. 24. that Augustus, when h^ 
should leave the earth, would become a god ; one of the 
• Dii majorum gentium.' 
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^ Tuque adeo^ quern mox quae sint habitura deorum 
Concilia^ incertum est;' &c. 

And 503, 

^ Jainpridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar^ 
Invidet/ 

He intimates, ver. 500, that Augustus should restore peace 
and happiness ; and that he was intended 

^ cverso succurrere sseclo/ 

Again, in the vi. -Sneis, the Sibyl, the Cumaan virgin and 
prophetess^ leads -Sneas to Elysium, where he learns that 
Augustus should arise and bring with him the golden age. 
792. 

^Hic vir, hie est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis ; 
Augustus Caesar, Divi genus : aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio— ' 

promitti^ that is^ foretold by the gods and their prophets. 
And again, 799. 

^ Hujus in adventum jam nunc et Caspia regna 
Respomis horrent diviim.' 

My inference from these things is, that Virgil by Cumceum 
carmen meant a Sibylline oracle ; but I say not that he took 
any thing thence, besideis a renovation and a golden age. 

Virgil certainly paid no sincere regard to the Sibyl, and to 
her predictions. The Epicurean philosophy, in his days, 
had debauched the wits and the polite world; and he, 
as well as his friend Horace, was infected with it: but 
Virgil saw plainly that the atheistical system would make a 
poor figure in heroic poetry, and therefore has introduced it 
sparingly and obliquely. They who deny his Epicureism 
are persons'with whom it would be a folly to dispute. 

Not only the Sibylline oracles are to be rejected, but there 
is reason to suspect the Orphic verses^ and also some few 
. of the fragments of antient poets produced by the fathers, 
to have been forged or interpolated by Jews or Christians. 
Such are the Orphic verses cited by Justin. Cohort. § 15, 
and by others ; 

^Qsy^oi^cct' oTg Be[Mig Ictt/— &c. 
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Cudworth declared his doubts concerning them, Intell. Syst, 
p. 200. See also Le Clerc Hist, EccL p. 692. * Lesperes, 
au moins Clement Atexandrin, savoient bien que Ton avoit 
attribue plusieurs choses a Orphee, qui n'en etoient point, 
et Ton a sujet de doubter qu'ils crussent bien assurcment 
que le passage de Tunit^ de Dieu fttt de lui. lis ont pu le 
citer, contre ceux qui pouvoient croire qu'il en etoit effec- 
tivement, par un raisonnement, dont les philosophes meme 
se serveht, faute de plus propres a persuader ceux, a qui 
ils ont a faire, et dont ils disent ; valcat quantum potent 
va/ere.* I^e Clerc, Bibl. Chois. xxvii. 438. 

In Eusebius Praep. Evang. xiii. 12. these Orphic verses 
are to be found, as they were produced by Aristobulus. 

An*oracle of Apollo, cited by Justin, Cohort. § xL and 
by Porphyry, in Eusebius Praep. Evang. ix. 10. says ; 

Avioysvs9'Aov a,vx7CTot cre^a^o {JLcVOi ®£0V ccyvcug* 

^ Cbaldseo Hebraeoque unis sapientia cessit. 
Qui casto aetemum venerantur Numen honore.* 

Here the Pagans and Porphyry were the dupes, who 'took 
this for a sacred oracle. Justin and Eusebius seem to use it 
as an arf^umentum ad hominem. Justin reads Qeov u\nov. 

Some have suspected, but without sufficient reason, this 
book of Porphyry to be forged. See a Dissertation in Le 
Clerc, Bibl. Chois. xiii. 178. which well deserves to be 
P'.:jrusv^d. The author, whom I take to have been Le Clerc 
hniisclf, acts the part of a moderator between Fontenelle or 
Van Dale, and their antagonist ; and upon the whole is most 
inclined to side with the former, though not in every thing, 
lie blames the latter for using Jigurts of rhetoric instea^ of 
reasons, treating Van Dale and Fontenelle as Socinians, set- 
ting the mob at them, and such sort of pauvretez. But as 
great guns are the 'ratio ultima regum,' so these are the * ratio 
ultima disputatorum,' and supply the want of ammunition; 
and yet it is not altogether fair and honourable war ; it is 
shooting chewed bullets and glass bottles. 

* Caeterum,' says Le Clerc, * notatu dignissimum est hoc 
oraculum, quod neque a Judaeo, neque a Christiano, neque 
etiam ab Ethnico e vulgo fingi potuit.* Open Phil. torn. H. 
inlndice, Hebr^ei. 
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Yet it might be made by some fantastical Pagan, who 
entertained a favourable opinion of the Chaldaesuos and of 
the Jews ; or rather by some Jew, who was not very scrupu- 
lous, and who might join the Chaldaeans to the Jews, thinking 
it would remove the suspicion that the oracle was framed by a 
Jew : he might also give this honour to the Chaldssans for the 
sake of his father Abraham, who was a Chaldasan. Qr it 
might be the work of some old heretic, or of some foolish 
Christian. It seems to have been forged in the same shop 
where the Orphic verses before mentioned were fabricated : 
No one knew God, says this Orpheus ; 

^ Ast aliquls tantum Chaldaeo a sanguine cretus/ 

By whom^ says Clemens, he m^ns Abraham, or his son, 
Strom. V. p. 723. Clemens observes, that Orpheus bor- 
rowed his thoughts and expressions from the Scripture^ ^ 
and so far he is certainly in the. right. 

An oracle of Apollo in Lactantius De Fals. ReJ. i. 7# 

Ovvofiet [jLii^s }\joy(a XM^ovfjuyoy, h ^ri/pi miW, 
Tout/ &^og* fiiK^ S5 0gou )u.?piV ayyeXoi iiiJi^7g. 

^ Nomen ne verbo quidem capieudum, in igne habitans^ 
Hoc Deus est : modica autem Dei portio angeli nos.' 

^ade by a Jew, or a Christian. 

There are more of the same stamp in Lactantius ; and 
also Sibylline oracles bearing the most manifest marks of 
imposture. 

Justin Cohort. § 16, and others after him, give us these 
Sibylline verses, which teach the unity of God, and con- 
demn idolatry and sacrifices, and exhort to the love of God ; 
and are altogether in the language of the Scriptures, and 
carry their own confutation along with them : 

UocvTOK^Toopf do^ogy op^oiJiSYog uvrog airanu'" 
Avjog S* ou (S?\£7rirai Syr^T^g vttp crat^yjg chrdoJig^ . 

' Unus Deus, qui solus est, ter maximus, increatuSj 
Omnipotens^ myisibilis, ipse vidcns omnia* 
Ipse autem a nulla videtur came mortali.' 
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HfisTg V ci6avocro(o T^i&ovg 'n'STrXavnijjLSifoi r^isv^ 

^ Nos autem ab immortalis viis aberraveramUvS, 
Ac opera manu facta colebamus stulta mente 
Simulacra et atatuas^ pereuntium hominum/ 



Oa6/o/ uvO^MTToi Tuivoi KccToc yoclocv srovraty 
O(r<roi ^Yj (TTS^^ova-t fjLsyav @sovy svKoysovrsg 
Uply (payesiv tiissiv rsy 7irs'7roi6oTsg ev(rs^ivi(riy* 
Oi VYjovg [Jisv uiruvTocg ci7rocpvii<TOvrott l^ovTsg, 
Kai l3u)LL0vg^ sixala T^i^cov atp/Sjuaara KCA)(Pcoyf 

ijjiua-iv Sfxxljvxcov fjLSiMiao-jjiSva Kai 'Jvo'iceifri 
TsipocTTO^ooVf l3K5}lfov<n S' Ivog &sov ig [jLsyoc Kvoog* 

^ Felices homines super terram erunt, 
Quicumque diligent magnum Deum, benedicentes 
Antcquam comedant et bibant, confidentes pietate: 
Qui omnia quidem tern pi a abnegabunt videndo, 
Et altariajinanesjapidum sedes surdorum, 
Cruoribus animalium contaminata et victimis 
Quadrupedum ; et respicient ad unius Dei magnum decus.* 

In the fourth line, instead of Tp/Sou^-, one might read aSa- 
yxTOio TpiQov, with cctio understood; which may be transla- 
ted, ' We have erred from the everlasting path ;' but I ra- 
ther think that ddavuToio rpiSov means * the path of God ;* 
ecTTo TTjg TplQev tov ^A^ocyurov* 

^Eyyoo^ia-ccg us olovg ^Ci)r,g. Psalfn. XV. 11. T/ i7r7^ocvi^(^ccg 
i^^ocgocTTo Tyjg o^ov cov ; Isai. Ixiii. 17. Sii^ra sV/ Toc7g oooigy 
Koc} i^nsy Kpci B^co7ri<ruT£ TpiQov^ Kuf/ou odooyiovg' xocl iost$ 
.'TToU ia-Tiy 7) 0^0 g yj ayoc^vi. Jerem. vi. 1 6, And the pro^ 
phetess says in another place, 

//» • /I ^ 

EJ^^raj/ TTpoKiTioyTSg^ 

Justin in his Dialogue takes no notice of the Sibyl; in 
his Apology he mentions her as foretelling the conflagration 
at the last day, and saying many good things ; and complains 
th?it it was forbidden to read her. The Cohortatio is 

* Rather defunciorum. But I l^^ve the Latin veratons usually as \ 
find theiUj; though ficwaet^nes th^y want emf ndation,; 
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thought to surpass his other works in elegance of diction ; 
but that alone will hardly be a sufficient reason to pronounce 
it spurious, though it may justify a suspicion and an hesita- 
tion about it. The Benedictin editor, p* 604, says, * Cum 
scriberet Cohortationem ad Grsecos Justinus, credebat Sep-* 
tuaginta illos Viros, dum pro se quisque separatim inclusi 
laborabant, magno miraculo in omnibus verbis et sententiis 
inter se consensisse. Sed banc fabulam, nee in prima Apo- 
logia, ubi agit de Septuaginta Interpretibus, commemorat, 
nee in Dialogo illlus credendse onus imponit Judaeis : in 
quo quidem non levis conjectura est earn Justinum aut mis- 
sam fecisse, aut saltem suspectam habere ccepisse/ Some 
will rather conjecture from this, that Justin was not the au- 
thor of the Cohortatio ; and I could name a friend, well 
known to the learned world, and a very good judge, who 
thinks that nothing of Justin is certainly genuine, besides the 
Dialogue and the Apologies. The Benedictin endeavours 
to prove that the Cohortatio is to be ascribed to him, an(l 
contends with Casimire Oudin, who held the contrary opi- 
liion, Praef. p. Ixviii. 

The Sibyl in the Prooem say^, ' 

Tig yap (rocp^ ^vvocToci rov STTOvpccviov Tcai (xhYjOrf 
^OpduKjJLola-iv Ihlv &so]f ccjji^pOTO)/^ Sg ttoKov olyMy 
* AaX' ouS' ccTtuvooy KocTSvamov- yjsKioiq 
"AvOpMTroi s-rrivoci ^vvutoI^ BvyitoI ycyocooTsg* 

' Corporeis oculis etenim quis cernere verum 
jEternumque Deum possit, coelumque colentem ? 
Cum neque splendentis radiantia lumina solis 
Sustineant homines mortales cernere contra.* 

Socrates in Xenophon has, the same sentiment, and says 
that the Deity is inconspicuous, and that a man cannot look 
upon the sun without being dazzled. Memor. iv. 3. Theo- 
philus, Minucius Felix, Theodoret, and others have said the 
same thing. Clemens Alexandrinu^ fancied that Xenophon 
borrowed it from the Sibyl, Cohort, p. 61. and Strom. v.714. 
But even admitting the antiquity of these verses, and sup- 
posing that they were written in Noah*s ark, it will not fol* 
low from the parity of thought, that Socrates or Xenophon 
had Seen them, since all men, except those vfho are blind, 
know, without an instructor^ that it is impossible to IoqJ^ 
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upon the sun when he shines out in full strengdi. One 
thing is very plain, that the two first verses, and the word 
&eep^j for mortal mauj are taken from the scriptures. 

Justin Cohort; 18. has dted a very singular passage from 
Sophocles } 

Eljr Tpug oKyfidocifriVj etg l<rrty 0^t)V> 
*Of oufavcv T^TSijyjj kuI youuv ^tl^v^ 

&v7irol is iroWol xocf^iot itKavbo^Lsyoiy 
^lipva-ciiisa-Qa xif u«Ta;y Tfotpai^Arxfl^ 
&500V ayuKiuuT ix XiQwy t€ kdu ^vKcoVy 

*H yjpvtroTevKTCoy ^ sKs^uyjivcuy TVirovg* 
&wriug Ti TovTOig^xai KaXocg TTPfyviyvpsig 
Tev^oyusj ovTcog sweQely yojjLi^Ojji^yi,^ 

« Bentley^ in his Epistle to Mill, corrccte these vencs ascribed to S©* 
phodes, and rejects them as spurious. He says : 

EffiGiam nt posthac hi versiculi sano saltern pede posstnt incedero. 
Sic igitur em^o : 

*0^ oipavov r Irav^t xa) yalxv (lOKpit, 
Horrw r§ y(ap(ntw oUi/^a, TcdviiMoy fiia^ 
Sinjroi re iroXXoy xap^ift frXavccjxcvoi 
'lipvarijLear^OL t^^hcirwy tOLocL'^vy^v, 
Qcctfv OLyiXuAr Jx XiJeuv ij yakidutv 
*H yontrvr&jrufwv ij 'Xff avrivcuy rxncong. 
^crictf rt routots xa) wfis itAvrjyipnf 
Trj^oyTif ovrtog hare^slf vojxl^ojxcy, 

Ita fere leguntur apud Justinam, Cleinentem> Eusebium^ Theodoritiim> 
et partim Alhenagoram; adeout demirer interpretem (Malalae) Chil- 
meadum, hominem sane pereruditum, in luce tarn dara minus solito 
perspexisse. Sed non te celabo> quod pace sanctorum virorom dictum 
velim, vehementer me suspicari non esse haec a Sophocle. W adeo 
cur in animum inducam> si me interroges ; dico, permirum mihi prater 
alia videri, tam illustrem locum Ecdesiasticis soils incurrisse in oculos» 
aliorum omnium aciem effiagisse. Qui £M:tum> uti dormitaret hie Rv' 
taithi diJigentia ? Qui Porphyrium praeterire potuit nrsft iifo^S ifW«' 
^tuv tam insigne testimonium adversus rtSv ^ffiuJv ra$ ttapavoiumi ^^ 
ya^, ut ad hunc locum ait Theodoritus ? Ubi tu, Stohace, cessasti ? % 
qui tot forulos bibliothecarum excussisti, Sophoclts autem et Euripidif 
monoaienta a tudiose practer caetera lectitasti ? Adeone paucos t patriboSi 
quid patres autem dico ? unumne aliquem tenebrionem^ qui suppoaiu 
persona librum ediderit (ut et olim et hodie nonnullorum opinio est^ 
neque adeo injuria) cseteris omnibus perspicaciorem et diligentiorcm 
fiiisae ? Clemens enim aperte et ingenue fitetur HecataDi se fidem tecu- 
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^ Unus profecto e»t, unus est tantum Deus^ 
Caslt solique xnacbinam qui condidit, 
Vadumque ponti coerulum^ et vim spiritus. 



turn, apud ipsum Sophoclem omnino non ledsse. *0 jxcv To^^xXyjf, ait 
Strom. V. ws ^crw '£xara7o; o roL; laropJag ovvra^ifji^yos sv rtS xar' 
^A^pafMv xa) rwf Alyvirriovs. lUud autem exploratum habeo tarn a 
Jastino et Clemente patres alios accepisse, quara Justinum et Clemen- 
tem commentitii ejus Hecataei autoritate tradidisse. Quem ad homlnem 
demimi, et quam nulla fide res redierit vides. lUe ne ut Sophocli versi* 
culos aliquot vereretur affingere, qui iUum ipsum, quo eos adduxit, ]U 
bnim ediderit simulata persona Hecataei ? Ipsa pra&terea oratio de se fa« 
cit indicium. Non agnosco illud ^aXxiwv, et iroAAov sumtum, ut aiunt, 
adverbialiter, esse hominis Attici, aut in tragoedia ferri posse. Quails 
enuh haec foret confusio dialectorum, et> ut ait ille, sartago loquendi ? 
Oportuit enim itgXu et p^aXxJv. XaXxcon^ quidem a yukxiis Attice 
dixeris ^ minime eentium a x^XxoSg, non magis mefaercule quam aya- , 
Trdei vel 'AptororskBos. v^io'sa, ait Phrynichus, dpyipea, xvavea^ yaJK^ 
xeXf raSra 'laxa ^loupouiusva' xp^ ^^^ Xiysiv, xp'^^* ipyvpi, Kuava, rir 
'Arrixifovra. Xpva-oSs Ke/e^ rh yoip XP^^^^S laxov, wo-auVwf xa) dp* 
yvpovf, %aXxou^, xoavou;, xoi rd Spi^oia, Rogo denique cui personae 
hsec oratio coDiveniat ? Quave Sophocles fiducia die festo Ludcnrum (non 
alias enim in scena quam Panathen^is ac trinis Liberalibus tragoedise do* 
cebantur) illos ipsos dies festos et ludos solennes in contemptibnem ad- 
duceret ? Istuccipe se impune laturum speraret ? Nonne ^schyli peri- 
culum cautiorem eum fiiceret, qui, quod in Sisypho opinor itsrpOKvXiar^ 
ad Cereris roysteria curiosius videretur alludere, nisi ad arara Bacch't 
Gonfugisset, illico trucidatus esset in scena : postea etiam in Areopago 
de capite suo caussam dixit ? 

Auget vehementer suspicionem nostram ipse Clemens in Prdtreptico» 
qui posteaquam versus eos tanquam Sophocleos protulit, Ovroo-l pi^ly, ait* 
-^^1^ xa) itapaM£xivlivYS*jf/,iyo$ he) rrji ffxijy^^ njv dXr^isiav roTf ^eateus 
nrxpeiaytyoLyev. Ergo et dementis judicio in capitis venisset discrimen^ 
qoicunque eos olim in scenam detulisset. lis alibi citantur hoc ex* 
empk) : 

^TjTo) ih itov\v}tep$s7a irXaycujxcyoi 

'l$pva'du>s^6x Tmutroov jcoLpx'^vyn^Vf 

0sujy aydXttAT Ix xiSwv re xai ^iXwv, 

*H xp\)cr(yrvj}Lrwv ^ 'XefarrlyufY riieous, 

Qnamobrem, quia nuUus jam locus est censurae nostrae inVoXAir et 
%aXxia;y, alia efferam argumenta oportet, air subdititii sint. Multis 
sane nominibus non placet illud itovXvrtephlou Nam quid, obsecro, 
iacit TTovXv in tragocdiae diverbio ? est enim ex dialecto lonica. Neque 
vero hioL spondaeus in sede quarta ferri potest contra morem consuetadi« 
nemque Tragicorum. Theocritus : 

Kai fiXoKspSslri /SeCXa^/iiivoy avipa nfapeXisty. 

Neque porro TtwXTicepSeia de avaritia possis accipere cum interprete 
dementis : veruiaQl ea sententia nimium quidem inepta et isfioeta^ quasi 
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At duct^ caeco errore gens mortalium 
Commenta cladis in suae f^olatium est 
Formas Deorura saxeas aut sereas^ 

si prudentia sive astutia homines in errorom inciderint. YLokiKLhi 

cnim est zoXvl^psia,. Ut Ulysses Homericus : 
OJx SOL elfrlfj.evat, iroXv'i^pslria-i vooio, 
*AAA* [LBV lyv oixo'xov ffo\vx£p^£l7i<rky avwys, 

Sed et alia fertur scriptura nihilo melior : 

Mihi quidera, salvo aliorum judicro, * nos multi mortales' param ornatf 
dici videtur pro elegantia 'Amx^^ jutgAirnj^. Sed utcunque de ea re 
visum fuerit eruditis, rogatos eos velira, qui luculenter Graece sciunt, 
utrum KxpSix TeXa.v'J}u,&yoi domesticus sit sincerusque sermo Graeais, an 
potius peregrinus et iro^/rjcoS Ko'aaaro; ? Nimirum sue se indicio prodii 
Judaeus iste sorex. Neque enira Hellenismus est, venim Hebraismus 
purus putiis ex S. S. tralatus atqiie expressus. Psalm, xciv. (et Epist.ad 
JHebraeos) 'Af) TfXctvujvroci rf, ytapSla,' xa.\ aire) owx eyvuia'av rd$ ohvi 
fjLw. Esaias xxi. *H xapolx pou iCAdvoirai, Imo enimvero negamus 
ista — 

ab homine Graeco, nednm a Sophocle, proficisci posse. TtVoj boc in 
loco est ipsa statna, ol'jto ro dydiXiLOL, oux. elSog rov ayaAp-aro; , ut apud 
Isocratem in line Evagorae : rovg [uh rvirov^ dva,y}ia7oy itapd rooVoij fr/w 
vxp* ols ay craixa-i. Dicerent vero Graeci 

non %^U(roreyxra;v velut eix6ya$ 'dicunt vaAxa^ 'OAuju.ii'iOwxwy, ncn 
yjxK'nuJv, Artemidorus : yaiKA.cx\ yoL^ sly.ovs$ rcov sXsu^spwv dvarm- 
rai. Ita passim et vulgo, ut quidem testiraoniis uti putidissimum foret. 
Neque vero aliter Latini. Lucretius : 

' Si non aurea sunt juvenom smiulacra per ades :* 
non ' aureorum.* 

Plinius, xxxiv. 7. ' Lignea potius aut fictilia deorum simulacra. 
Juvenal is : 

' Effigies saqri nitet aurea cercopitheci/ 

Horatius : 

* — Quid referam — quo pacto — in imagine cerea 
Largior arserit ignis.* 

Itaque rjirouc sXeipoivrlvtcv ^ewv nihil minus est quam Graeca oratio > ei 
^meii utitur Sibylla iii. ^vXiyujv ^suiy gT^cuAa dicens pro ^iXiya, 

Or^ivfc cox ciiroirr,a't xevaTc , ovo ley aviciOTrwv 
Xpi(rtcc kol) yJaX-KtiCLy Yyo) dpyvpov r,SI' eXs^avroi, 
Kai ^'jXlvwy Xi^lvujy rs ^ewy- sUxXa xoiiJi,6vrujy, 
rirjAiva, jUxiArop^fio-ra, ^oouy^oLClccs" rvroethJ^, 
Ti^aaJcTiv, ocra ksv rs pporp\ TisysQ^p^yi ^ovXy> - 
Eadem habet Protrepticus Clementis« Gluis porro iaficiabitur in eodea 
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Aurove 4uctas fusili, aut ebumeas. 

His victimannn sanguinem, his testos dies. 

Cum dedicamus, esse nos remur pios/ 



doctos esseludo subjectoremhunc Oraculorum, et commentidura ilium 
Hecataeum ? Quod si vicero de versibus falso Sophocli attribuiis, etiam 
iJlud evidentissime constabit, quod olim P.iilo Herennius, et patmrn me- 
moria Josephus Scaliger suspicati sunt, nempe librum iilutn de Judaeis 
qui sub Hecat^i nomine ferebatur, a Judaeo quodam Hellenista fulsse 
confictum ; velut ^risteam ilium pari facinore, quern supposititium esse 
convincunt post eundera Scaligerurn alii bene multi, in quibus omnium 
doctissime et copiosissime Humfredus Hodius. 

One who should be disposed to dispute the point with Bentley, might 
say that, besides the first and the illustrious Sophocles, there was a So- 
phocles his grandson, and a third in the time of tlie Ptolemies, and that 
they were all dramatic poets j and he might suppose that tins fragment, 
or a part pf it, was possibly taken from the second or third Sophocles, 
See Fabricius B. Gr. i. 623. He might cpmpound the' matter, and con- 
jecture that the three first lines were genuine, and the six following 
spurious. 

If the Cohortatio were not written by Justin, Athenagoras was per- 
haps the first father who took notice of this passage, and he only cites 
the two first verses } which gives some reason to suspect tliat he nevei* 
saw tlie rest. 

But, upon a review of the whole, I must agree with Bentley, and re- 
ject this ' pious fragment' as the work of one forger, or perhaps of two. 

In the first verse. 

Elf rali dXij^slaviv sJg ao'i'iv bBO$ 
is preferable to 

*£y rals dXyj^siaKriy. 
Bentley objects to 

9yy^o) ^s leovKvuBp^elft "trXAvcai^svoi, 
that the fourth foot will be a spondee : but may not the diphthongs ai, 
Mh o<» be made short, when a vowel or diphthong follows in the same 
word ? Sophocles Philoct. 1450. 

And so in other places^ if I remember rightly. 
Homer II. 2. 105. 

ToTo^' Ecay, oJog Svri$ *A^aiwy ^aXyio^irujyxy, 

He observes, as I think, rightly, that an Attic writer would not use 
movXuxsphla in an Iambic verse ; but leovXvs for ttoXu; is rather a poetic 
licence than an Ionic dialect. The best objection to itovXvKsp^eioi is, 
that it is nonsense. 

Attic writers use the words oKolxrOf o^oiarOf rMoLn, MinriVy &c. 
which seem properly to belong to the Ionic dialect. 
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In the seventh verse, should it be. 

Or — — fj *Kg(pocvriyovs — ? 

These verses are to be found in Clemens Alexandrlnus 
and in other Others, and with some variety of readings. 
See Eusebius P. £v. xiiL IS. p* 680. and the notes of Ti- 
gems* ^ Though this be such/ says Cudworth, ' as might 
well become a Christian, and be no where now to be found 
in those extant tragedies of this poet, many whereof have 
been lost, yet the sincerity thereof cannot reasonably be at 
alt suspected by us, it having been cited by so many of the 
antient fathers, in th&i writings against the Pagans, as par- 
ticularly Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandii- 
nus, Eusebius, Cyril, and Theodoret, of which number 
Clemens tells us, that it was attested likewise by diat an- 
tient Pagan historiographer Hecataeus. Intell. Syst. p. $63. 

Hecataeus, whom Josephus commends, Contr. Apioa i 22. 
is said to have lived in the tim6 of Alexander the Great, and 
to have conversed much with the Jews, and he mighthave 
been a kind of proselyte, or half- Jew. Le Clerc 8uq)ects 
that this book of Hecatseus might have been forged by the 
Jews. Bibl. Chois. viii. S92. Ath^iagoras only dtcs the 
two first verses of this fragment : it is strange that he should 
not have produced the rest, if he ever saw it, which made 
so much for his purpose. Some may think it improbable 
that Sophocles should venture to attack the gods and the 
religious ceremonies of his own country in so open a man- 
ner : but these verses are not, like those of the Sibyl, in the 
style of the Scriptures, and it is certain that in the Greek 
comedies and tragedies there are many bold strokes against 
the fabulous and popular religic«is ; and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Strom, v. p. 691, produces passages out of Euripi- 
des, Plato, and Zeno, which are very remote from the vul- 
gar notions concerning the gods. The fathers have taken 
great pains to collect such testimonies, for which we are 
much obliged to them. 

Justin, Cohort. 38. cites an oracle, which seems to be a 
Jewish or a Christian trifle, in which it is said that God 

— TTfMrov 'TTKua-ag jutspoVwv, *ASa/A Sf KuX6(r<rccg* 

* Qui primum mortalem effiniit, Adamque vocavit/ 
2 
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Jusdn, in the book de Monarchist if it be his, produces a 
passage from Philemon, which others ascribe to Menander, 
wherein are these lines : 

As7 yup Toy civSpa xpri<nfi,oy Koc^scrocmtf 
M.n TTapOevovg (pisipovra^ 7u4 ^o/xfiJ/Afvov, 
KAfTTTOVTa, xcij (ri>dilpvTot %p'/jjjLurouY XcifiH 
fT' aTO^rpiu ^hsrvovTa^ KccTnQvfMvvToi 
Hroi yvvociKO gj *7ro\VTsKovg vi Sw/aatto^, 
H KryiCTioog^ Tfoci^og Tf , rroctiia-xTig B^ uTvKbig^ 
Ithtcovj (iocay ri avyoKoyy ^ ytrv^yiay* t/ J^ \\ 

^ Probum esse namque oportet omnino virum, 
Non inferentem stupra nuptas aut virginij 
I^ucrive causa furta vel caedes ; neque 
[Aliena spectantem ac dei&de conjugis 
Male appetentem^ aut superbarum sedium 
Aut prsediorum^ vel puelts^ aut vemulae^ 
Pecorisve tauriimve aut equ(]lin. Quo hsec pertinent ?] 
Acum vel unam baud concu^iscas, Pamphile/ 

The verses which I have inclosed in brackets are not in 
Clemens Alexandrinus Strom, v. 720. nor in Eusebius 
Prasp. Evang. xiiL 13. nor in the collections of Grodus, or 
of Le Clerc. They are, I think, the handy-work of some 
Jew or Christian, and a sorry imitation of the tenth com- 
mandment} and, it may be, an interpolation ih Justin: 
OuK 6'7ii9vfivi(rsig Tijy yvyoclKM tov TrXricioy (Tov* ovk iTnOvfji.if'^ 
v'Ug Tijy ^xSay rov TrKvjirioy erou, ov^s tov olypoy avTOVf ouSs top 
TTxliac avTovn oJSc Tiyy 'irociiiaicyiy avTOv, ovts tov (3oog ocvtov, 
ours TOV vTio^vyiov ocvtov^ ovts Tfotrrog KTHfyovg uvtqv, ovtsotoc 
T» ir\ii<rioy crov ictt/* Exod. XX. 17. 

T* aXXorp/a (ih^TtoyTUy xaTridv^wvTa 

is not a yerse, nor worth the mending. One might read, 

T* uK^Tpioc ^>sliroyTi if wr/^i/jutw/Afvei^— 

He also dtes some verses from iEschylus ; 

JicJpi^ts BvflTojy roy Gsov, xal fiti Sox^/ 
^OfjLOioy <ravT« capxivoy xaflfo-Tayar.— &C« 
Uciyrct IvyocTUs yap* Sof« X* uJ/iirTav 0«iJ* 
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' Dcum amoveto longius mortalibus. 
Nee tibi parem esse, came amictum, finxeris.— 
Namque omnia potest : laus Dei est altissimi.' 

This passage is also to be found with some various read- 
ings in Clemens Strom, v. 727. 

The last line has an air of forgery ; it is unharmonious, 
and prosaic, and seems to be taken from the Scriptures. 
In the second line, instead of '^O^loiov (ravToo it should per- 
haps be ''O^o/^ (rai;T6o — for the second foot vAW not regu- 
larly admit a spondee. 

Eusebius, unless my memory deceive me, has made no 
direct use of the Sibyl; whence it may be conjectured that he 
had no great esteem for her. Dr. Middleton has charged 
him with approving^ and justifying a very silly acrostich of 
the Erythraean Sibyl. * Eusebius has preserved an acros- 
tich. — He tells us, however, that many rejected it — but the 
truth, adds he, is manifest — for it is agreed by all that 
Cicero had read this poem. Now the sole ground of this 
confident assertion is/ &c. Inquiry, p. 36. 

The Father of Ecclesiastical History deserves not this cen- 
sure, and the Doctor has inadvertently ascribed to Eusebius 
sentiments contained in an oration, published indeed by Eu- 
sebius, but composed by the Emperor Constantine. As to 
the cmperor^s judgment. Defend it who will, for I will not: 
but why should Eusebius be responsible for the mistakes of 
Constantine? See Constantini Orat. apud Eusebium,p,700. 
edit. Cant, and Valesius there, and Euseb. Vit. Const. 
iv. 32. 

Eusebius cites the Sibyl, Praep. Evang. xiii. 13. but in the 
w^ords of Clemens Alexandrinus, whom he transcribes, 

IX. 15. He produces a passage from her concerning the 
tower of Babel; but he took it, as he informs us, from Jose- 
plius Ant. i. 4. who says, UsqI Ss tov irv^yov tovtov tcocI r^g 

fji7j(jav Tt\sg vilJ/jKoTocToy, oog btti tov ovpocvov oc,v(X^Yi<ro^jis€vot ot 
£tJrci^' 0/ Si ^JC^a^2^ot;^ S7^/7r^j^^lp:«yT5^ av6Tf5iJ/ay toy ttv^ov^ 
Tttal idiocy SKci<rTOO (pMyiqv s^cujcocv^ Kul hoc tovto Bocf^vXuiya irvvs^Ti 
^Yi^vivoct rrjv ttoKiv. 'De turri.autem hac, deque Unguis ho- 
minum mutatis meminit eriam Sibylla, ad hunc modum di- 
cens : Cum universi homines uno eloquio uterentur, turrim 
4 
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adificarUilt quidam excelsissimam, ^tiasi ad caelum per earn 
ascensuri. Dii vero prpcellis emissis turrim everterunt, et 
suam Cuique linguam dederunt. Quae causa fuit, ut urbs ea 
Babylonis nomen acciperet/ 

The verses relating to this subject are preserved by The*, 
ophilus ad Autolycum, iu 51^ 

"^A^ TTor S7i'Yi7rsiKYi(r£ (S^orolgy ots Trv^yov srev^av 

Kscl JSovKovT avaS^v' ag ov^uvov da-TS^osvTot' 
AiJt/h^ Vd&ocvuTog fjLSyAXyjv STrsdviKSv dvJcyTcijv 
TIvsvijLoc(riv' uvTuP sttsit ocvsiMOi uiyocv vwoSi Tivoyov 
ri\\)ocVi KocipVYiTOKTiV BTT ocAAYiAoig b^iv oo^(rocv. 
AvTcc^ STTSi TTvpyog t' STTSTSVy yTiooa-a-oci t ocvd^CAjTrouv 
Kig TToKXocg Bwiroov siMS^iaSyja-ocy hocXsKTOvg^ 
YouDc ^poTcoy TT^^yi^ovTO fLB^i^oy.^y(uv (2oc(riXYiooy> 

Sed quando magni Dei perficluntur mina^^ 

t^uas aliquando comminatus est mortalibus^ quando turrim 

fabricarunt 
In terra Assyria. Erant autem omnes unius linguae, 
Et voluerunt scandere caelum stelligerum. 
Statim autem Immortalis magnam imposuit necessitatem 
Ventis. Venti autem magnam et altam turrim 
Ubi dejecerunt, etiam inter mortales discordiam excitarunt. 
Rursus ubi turris cecidit, ac linguae hominum 
Mortalium in multas divlsae sunt dialcctos^ 
Terra mortalibus impleta fuit sub variis regibus. 

In the last Hne perhaps for (iao-ihrim it should be (ioccri^ 
Ksim^ The earth was replenished with men, and divided 
into various kingdoms. 

Hence it may be concluded, that a Sibylline oracle con- 
cerning the tower of Babel was extant in the days of Jose- 
phus, and hence Beveridge makes some inferences in fa- 
vour of the Sibylline verses cited by the antient fathers, 
•which are by no means conclusive and satisfactory. Cod. 
Can. lUustr. i. 14. 

Was the oracle mentioned by Josephus in prose or in 
verse ? We cannot certainly tell, but it is most probable 
that it was in verse, and that Josephus gave us the sense 
and substance of it lA prose. Had Josephus those verses 
before him which are preserved by Theophilus ? Beveridge 

Vol. I. Z 
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says he had, and so thinks Isaac Vossius ; and it may be 
so. But then the verses seem to have undergone some al- 
teration afterwards, for the Sibyl in Josephus says, that from 
the confusion of languages the place was called Babylon ; 
the Sibyl in Theophilus says it not : the Sibyl in Josephus 
says that o! 0f c/, the gods, overthrew the edifice ; but in 
the verses.it is'ASccvoctoc, God, which may seem better to 
agree with asyuXcio B^ov that went before. 
One mignt conjecture that at first it was thus : 

AvTiKa V A0ANATOI fisydcKyiv EHE^HKAN avocyjoiv 
UvevLcao-iVy ocvtocp bttsit^ ccvsuioi usyav v\ho9i TTVpyov 
F/ipav, 7C0CI iJvifiTOKriy stt ocKK'^Koig s^iv oo^xv. 

By this change, 'ASdvaToi may be the nominative case 
to upcrccv, instead of ccysfioij and it seems more reasonable 
that the gods than the winds should set the men at vari- 
ance. It is in a Pagan style, and yet a Jewish forger might 
write it, and take the bold liberty to say ^A^dmroiy mean- 
ing God and his angels, or the angels. Angels are some- 
times called gods, and in Genesis xi. 7. whence this account 
is taken, * the Lord said. Let us go down, and there con- 
found their language,' in which words, according to many 
of the rabbins, God speaks to his angels. Josephus him- 
self now and then uses expressions bordering upon Pa- 
ganism. 

Ic is not safe to trust one's memory in things of this kind; 
but I thhik that profane authors, though they sometimes 
say 'ASavaror, for the gods, and make it a substantive, yet 
never say ' A5ofv^To^, simply, for God, or the supreme God. 
The Sibylline oracles more than once use this word in this 
manner, and show by it that they are not the work of a 
Pagan. 

The supposition which some have made, that Justin Mar- 
tyr was guilty of forging the Sibylline oracles, is ground- 
less and perverse. Justin has written his own character in 
every page of his works, and shows himself pious, wann, 
sprightly, fearless, open, hasty, honest, inquisitive, sincere, 
and as void of dissimulation and hypocrisy as a child. Add 
to this, 6iat he writes like a man who had no turn for such 
things, and was not only no poet, but not a verse-maker. 
But though he was incapable of forgery, he was deluded 
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by these forged oracles, and perhaps by his authority led the 
fathers who lived after him into the same erron 

Tatito makes no use of the Sibylline oracles, and only 
just mentions the Sibyl amongst the writers who were before^ 
Homer, and after Moses. Orat. contn Graec. § 4L 

Athenagoras, to show that the gods of the Gentiles were 
men, produces six verses fi*om the Sibyl. Legat. § 30. 

Theophilus gives us no less than dghty-four Sibylline 
verses, ad Autol. ii. the same which stand in the beginning 
of the editions of these oracles, and which are mere patch- 
work of scripture-phrase. When the Greek poetS said 
things consonant to the holy scriptures, Theophilus observes 
that they stole their knowledge fi*om the law and the pro- 
phets^ %ks}l/ccvTsg ravToi sx, vo^^ov tldcI roov Tr^o^PriTMV. It is 
strange that he did not suspect the same thmg of the Sibyl^ 
whose thefts are so open and glaring, ii. S7. 

The Sibylline verses cited by the fathers, and those which 
are preserved in our present collection, are often the same, 
and always of the same stamp and value, and liable to the 
same objections. It is a vain thing to receive the one, and 
reject the other : it is better to defend them all heroically iu 
the lump, and not to do the work by halves, nor make a 
distinction where there is no difference. 

Clemens Alexandrinus was learned, and willing to show 
his learning, and to let the world see that he had perused 
all sorts of authors } and therefore could not possibly omit 
the Sibyl. 

He produces these verses (from the Sibyl, though he 
names her not) in praise of the Hebrews, Cohort. 60. 

Xpvasoc 7L0U 'XjiXTULocj Tuxl dpyvpoVf ??S' IXf (pavTog", 

T ilJLooa-tVj per Air sp 7S IS^oro), KSV^iPpovi ISovT^^ifi* 
*AAA^ yocci ociQOVcriy Trpog ovpuvov coKevocg aVy«f>, 
Op9pioi s^ ^vVYig^ ociH Xpoot uynQomq 

Oui nus(2|uam vanis erroribus inducti, hominum opera 
Ex ebore argentoque, ex auro denique et sere, 
E saxis lignoqne hominum simulacra peremptoinam, 
Z 2 
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Horrent, ct qu^cumque alii, vanissima turhai 
At contra puras tollunt ad sidcra palmas. 
Mane iibi membra levant strato, quae virgine lympha 
Perfundunt : unumque colunt, qui cuncta gufeernat. 
Usque immortalem. 

I give this version, as I find it in the Oxford edition, and 
shall not trouble myself to mend it. The fifth verse seems 
to be taken from St. Paul — iTrai^ovzug otrlovg %s7^ocg. 1 Tim. 
ii. 8. Perhaps, Tr^dg y oJ^aWy, for the sake of metre, and 
also cuKsmg uyvovgy from wAjJv ; for the last syllable of wAf- 
voig from cioKivTi is long. In the last verse for 'A^ay^roy, 
Sylburgius would read ^A^ocvuioov^ I know not why. This 
passage maybe found in the SibylL Or. 1. iii. 

Amongst the Sibylline verses cited by Theophilus and 
Clemens, are these : 

Y.ig@iog £crT/, I3^0%ccg9 uvt^/^ovgy (rsta-^ovg STTiTrsi^TTooVy 
'AcTTcfOTTaf, 7\.i^6vgj KotfMOvg, nou jci^hcc Kvy^ocy 
Y^ccl vi^STOvgy -Koya-TocKKoi* ii S>? Ka9^ h s^uyo^svco ; 

Unus Deus est, inibres, ventos, tcrrae motus immittens, 

Fulgura, fames, pestes, et luctus tristes, 

'Et nives, et glaciem. Et quid singula commemoro ? 

This is taken from the Psalms. Tov h^vTog xiovar^ 

TrnZi^oc ;taTa/y/So^— cxlvii, cxlviii. 

Minucius Felix mentions not the Sibyl, though he was in- 
vited to it by his subject, where he defends the Christians 
for teaching the doctrine of a conflagration and a future 
judgment, and appeals. to the poets and philosophers who 
had said the same thing, c. xxxiv. etc. I am glad of it, for 
the sake of that ingenious and agreeable author. 

The Phrygian Sibyl is said to have been called Diana, 
"Ar>T5ju/^, and to have uttered these verses at Delphi : 

^n AsK(poi B:-ooc7:o)/Tsg Ikyi^oXov ^ ATToKKoovogi 

TTi /I ' ^ '' A ^ ' * ' 

riA*jOV ^ycA) y,pr^(rov(roc C^iog voov uiyioyfiio^ 
AvTotao-r/vYjTU) Ksy^oKoui^evYj AiroKKoovt- 

O Delphi, Phcebi ferientis qui emlnua estis 
Servi, veni ad vos Jovis exposltura potentis 
Mentem, germano succensens plurima Phoebo. 

Thus Clemens Strom, i. p. S84, and Pausanias also says 
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that the Sibyl calls herself Herophile, and Diana, and the 
sister, and sometimes the wife, and sometimes the daughter 
of Apollo. See the notes. 

We have here, I think, the fragment of a true old Sibyl- 
line oracle made by a Pagan. It looks as if it were com- 
posed by some priest, who had a mind to set up an oracle, 
in opposition to the Delphic, and to draw the trade to an- 
other shop. 

Pausanias in Phoc. gives us this Sibylline oracle predict, 
ing a defeat of the Athenians, and made, I suppose, after 
the event ; ' 

Kai TOT* * ASyivociokti fSoc^vo-TOva Kn^su Sf-^ast 
TjivgvVfJL&^z^BTrig, ovtts^ K^ocTog -so-tI fjisyia-TOv, 

'OKKv[j.evocig ^oKs^olxi T^iroig^ kockottjti vo[JLriOuy» 

Ac turn Cecropidis luctum gemitusque ciebit 
Jupiter ahitonans^ rerum cui summa potestas. 
Navibus exitium, et crudelia funera bello 
Ille feret, culpaque ducura dabit omnia pessum. 

Dio, or Xiphiline, mentions a verse, pretended to be a 
Sibylline oracle, concerning Nero, which was handed about 
when Nero ^ had burnt the city of Rome ; and which, to 
be sure, was composed after he had killed his mother j * 

EcrxocTog AIvscc^mv jji^yiT^oTCToyog '^y6[JLQvsva'si» 

Ultimas ^neadum matrem necat induperator. 

But, says the historian, it was really fulfilled. Indeed ! 
As if it required divination, to foresee that such a debauched, 
miserable, odious wretch as Nero would in all probability 
die without heirs, or be cut off by some conspiracy, and that 
with him the Julian family would be extinguished ! Nero 
mz^rried Sporusi upon which one of the wits of those days 
observed, that it had been well for mankind, ' si pater ejus 
Domitius talem duxisset uxorem.' 

'—hs^ov XoyioVy tog tcocI Xi&vKKeiov ovTCog ov, ^doV sctti as 

TOVTOi 

E(r%ocTog — 
^ Nero killed his mother, A. D. 59. an<i burnt the city, AD. 64. 
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KaJ s<r%sv otJra;^, bi rg ytocl clog ecXvjSujg ^BO^uuvTsioo Tivi 'Jf^)^'' 

feV, ilTS Kul TOTS VTTO 70V O^uKoV TT^g TOC TTOt^VTOt Bsi(X(r6iy. 

TsKsvrmog yocg tmv 'lovKiouy tcov dTTo ^Asveiov ysvofisvcov ifo- 

^ Hunc versum, ut vere Sibyllinum, canere coeperunt, 
f Ultimus— 

• Id quod accidit, sive vere praedictum divine oraculo, sive 
afflatu muldtudinis ex statu renun qui turn erat: nam is 
ultimus ex Julii familia, quae ab -ffinea profecta erat, reg- 
navit/ Xiphil. p. 180. ed* Steph. 

I shall conclude this poetical section with an oracle from 
the Anthologia, and as good an oracle as the Sibyl ever ut- 
tered : 

Upog Toy fjLocvTiv'^OXviJiTrov OvT^(nfji,og yjXd^ o 7rockoci(rryig^ 

' KaJ TrivTenOhog'^XXagj Ttou (rraJ/su^ MfvexXJ^g-, 
Tig ^uKKsi vixoiv uvtmv tov aymu^ B.sXovTtg 

TvMVOci* K^.yulvog TOig U^oUg svtdo^Vj 
TldcvTsgy e(p7jj vikocTS^ uovov uvj Tig (ts TrocpeXQffi 

KOII (TS KOCTOCtTT^Sll/yff KCCl OS TTa^CCTpO'XJXO'y^ 

Thus inritated by Ausonius ; 

poctus Hylas caestu, Phegeiis catusarte palaestrae^ 

Clarus Olympiads et Lycus in stadiis. 
An poss^nt omnes venturo vincere agone, 

Hammonem Libyae consuluere deum. 
Sed Deus, ut sapiens, Dabitur victoria vobis 

Indubitata quidem^ si caveatis, ait, 
Ne quis Hylam caestu, ne quis certamine luctft 

Phegea, ne cursu te, Lyce, praetereat. 

There is an epistle ascribed to Barnabas : we cannot 
certainly know by whom it was written. 

The first who cites it is Clemens Alexandrinus, who was 
born about the middle of the second century, and there is a 
passage in it, which shows that it was written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. We may therefore conclude that it 
was-composed after A. D. 70, and before 180, andpro* 
bably in the first century. 

He says of the temple ; A/a yoc( to TroXsiJ^siy avTovg^ xaa- 
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iiyoix.o^oiJi'7l<rov(rtv (avo/jtoJojuioi/tr/v) avrov* * Nam quia bellum 
gesserunt, ab hostibus destructum est ; nunc vero ipsi hos- 
tiuin ministri illud reaedificant.' xvi. He mentions not this 
destruction as an event which had just then come to pass, 
but says indefinitely Ku9r,^l9yiy as if some time at least were 
elapsed since that calamity. There is a great conformity 
between the subject of thi& epistle and of that to the He- 
brews ; but a great difference between the epistles, for that 
to the Hebrews is in all respects superior. 

Since the author of this epistle, as it now stands, dis- 
covers not himself, and gives no internal mark by which 
we may find him out, and since the name of Barnabas ^ 
might be common to other persons, or assumed on pur- 
pose, one would willingly take occasion hence to ascribe 
it to some unknown author, rather than to the apostle 
Barnabas. If it were really the work of St. Paul's com- 
panion, there are internal characters in it, which should 
incline us to judge that he was not at that time under any 
particular guidance of the Holy Spirit. The an'tient Chris- 
tians judged so, and received, it not as a canonical book ; 
which shows also that they were not so very credulous, and 
$o ready to adopt ^very thing, as they are imagined by some 
to have been. 

Barnabas is supposed by Clemens Alexandrinus, Euse- 
bius, and many of the anrients, to have been one of the 
seventy disciples ; Tillemont, Hist. Eccl. i. 408. and when 
he is first mentioned in the Acts, nothing is said to ihtimate 
that he was converted after Christ's ascension. 

When he preached with Paul, the Pagans of Lystra took 
him to be Jupiter, and Paul to be Mercurius, whence it 
might be conjectured that he looked, and that he was, much 
older than St. Paul ; but I dare not lay a stress on this ar- 
gument. Chryso&tom says that he was aV© Tyjg o^^ecog u^io- 
TT^sTTYigj that he had an air which commanded esteem and 
respect. I fancy that Chrysostom had the same conjecture 
in his mind, and thought that the Pagans were induced to 
take Barnabas for Jupiter, from his amiable aspect and ma- 
jestic countenance, fit for the ' father of gods and men.* 
Upon the whole, there may be room to sUspect either that he 

* ' ]^arnabas/ or ' Son of Consolation.' ' 
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did not survive the destruction of Jerusalem, or that he wa» 
then very old, and * emeritus,* and not likely to write a long 
and laiboured epistle. 

It has been said that Barnabas and Clemeils Romaniis 
speak not of miracles as being performed in the church ii^ 
their time. Suppose it to be true, the same thing might be 
observed of some epistles in the New Testament, particu- 
larly of the epistle to the Hebrews, which were written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, when St. Paul and some other 
apostles were living, and preaching the gospel in various 
places, * the Lord working with them, and,* as we may 
justly suppose, 'confirming the word with signs follow? 

Barnabas, ch. xii. says, B7roiyj<re yap Trccvra o^iv oaytvui 
uircvg. that is: ' God caused all sorts of serpents to bite the 
people of Israel . in the wilderness.' I have sometimes 
thought that it should be Trv^oevrcc oCpt^^ Num. xxi 6, 
* Misit Doniinus in populum serpentes urentes. Seraphim; 
ignitos, as Jerom renders it. The LXX indeed has Sava- 
Tovnag. We translate it ' fiery serpents.* Tlvposna oph 
in the singular, for ' fiery serpents,' would bean Hebraism, 
as ver. 7. ' Ora ut tollat a nobis ^erpentern : but the emen- 
dation is uncertain. Justin Martyr, speaking of the same 
thing, says — d7iyjvzr,cra)t ocvtcIc lo^oXa ^yjpia^ lyjhaiT: '/ica 
do-TTidsg^xai o^^cujv ttoc)/ yr^cc, o ciavccTCv zov Kaov. Apol.i.§60. 
which favours the received reading in Barnabas. One 
would almost think that Justin took his ttocv yivog from 
Barnabas. Le Clerc thinks that he has found a remark in 
Justin's Apology borrowed from Barnabas. Bibl. Chois. iii. 
391. The Benedictin editor of Justin is of the same opinion, 
Addend, p. 603. 

Valentinus, who made his appearance as a teacher, per- 
haps about A. D. 140,^ says ; "EJig Ss Ixrziv dyuQg* ov Trap- 
p/ycr/a Y\ S/a TCD vioZ (pocvspcjua-ig* Koci 5/* uvrov [jlovov ivmno 
av '/f xocplicc KocSapd yevscrOai^ T^ayjog vror/ioov TDf-vficcTo; 
s^cot^cvjJi^svov Tvig xapdioig ttoaAoc, yotp Bvoixovyra avTif 7r>fi'- 

e^ccj 7roXK(x%cjog sw^^i^o-noov lirL^vfjilotig ov 7rfiO(ryjKov(roiig' 
Kocl [JLOi doKsl ofJLOicv Ti 7ra(r%c/v too TTu^^oysiod Yi KapVioc' xflf< 

<* But see M assuet's Dissertation concerning him in Irenaeus^ in wtich 
he places him somewhat earlier. 
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yap SKSivo ^arocTiTpocToci Ts Koci oftVTTeToci^ Kui TToXKuKig xo^ 
iraov 'rriuTrXocToti^ ocvducoTrouv d<r^KyMg luu.s)/oncA)v^ xcc\ uvf^s^ 

[LIUV TTpOVOlOCV ITOlOVfJi^VUiV TOV %OO^lOVy KUbuTTSQ UAACrCtiOXf 

Koc^sa-TooTOg* tov tpottov rovrov xal t^ xapS/a, M^XP' M '^P^" 
vo/a^ Tuy%ai/5/5 of>Lu^ocCiTog ovcraj ttoaAoov cvo'Oc . cai^cvc^y 
oiKYjTi^^doy' STTSi^dv S= STTiirKE^l/'yjTOci avTi^v 6 [Ji0)wg dyot^og 11 or- 
TYip^ yiyioc(rToti^ xoci ^ccti oiaKuu^Trei* Koci ovtcaj fjiocx^ccpi^STat 6 
bXCjov rvjv ToiuvTYjv Koc^iDty, oTi oi|/5Ta/ TOV &SOV. * Est autem 
unus Bonus, cujus fiducia est ea quse fit per Filium mani- 
festatio, et per eum solum potest cor fieri mundum, ejecto 
ex corde omni maligno spirit u. Multi enim in co habi- 
tantes spiritus, id mundum esse non sinunt. Unusquisque 
autem eorum propria efficit opera, saepe non convenienti- 
bus insultans cupiditatibus, Ac mihi quidem videtur cor 
non esse absimile diversorio : illud enim perforatur et efFo- 
ditur, et stercore saepe repletur, cum homines se petulan- 
ter gerant, et locum nihil omnino curent, ut qui sit alienus* 
Eodem modo cor quoque : cum, quamdiu nulla ejus pro- 
videntia geritur, sit immundum et multorum daemonum 
habitaculum : postquam autem id inviserit, qui solus est 
bonus Pater, sanctificatum est, et luce resplendet, et sic qui 
tali est corde pra^ditus, beatur, quoniam Deum videbit/ 

This fragment is preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus 
Strom, ii. p. 489. where he stands up for human liberty 
against the Valentinians, who were a sort of Fatalists, or 
Predestinarians, and thought themselves to be the only 
elect. Observe that Valentinus bears witness to the- autho- 
rity of the New Testament, for he takes passages or ex>- 
pressions from it to insinuate and recommend his own 
doctrines, as wov ^ocvijcjoa-tg — ^oct^ovuav oiKtiTYipiov-^ ^Tna-KS" 
ypyiToa — [xoyog uyot^og tluTri^ — (^wtI ^iotXcc^T,si — ^lotytocdc^^* 
Toci:, &c.— oijysT^/ &:ov^ See 1 Tim. iii. 16. Rev. xviii. 2. 
Luke vii. 16. Mat. xix. 17. Lukexi. 36. Mat. v. 8. 

He also seems upon the whole to imitate Barnabas, wIk> 
says, YJpo tOu T^uccg Tno-Tsvcroci too &scf, %y Yfixujv to oltlyitvi^ 
pLOV TYjg KocpViocg (p^apTOv xoc) doSevsg — OTi yjv TrXnpytg [^^^ 
Ql^cjcXoXocT^siug^ %oci yjV oJxog doci[MOVCuy — Aio S)/ Tcf Ttotroix^iiiTri'' 
^t'f) ifjjioov dXr/dcSg. o Geo;" katoiksI sv i^jmii/* iroog ; o Tso'yog 
auToyTyjg TTicrTscog^-^ Antequam nos Deo crederemus, erar 
nostrum cordis habitaculum iiiteritui obnoxiuni et imbecS^ 
lum— quia erat quidem plenum cuitu idolorum, et erat 
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domus daemonum, — Quare in domicilio nostr© vere Deus 
existit: habitat in nobis. Quomodo? Verbura ejus fidd— ' 

Clemens Rom anus is an author on whom I made 
some remarks. Disc. VI. p. 121. I have only this to add: 
Clemens Epist. i, 4. says, Aia Z^Xov i Traijjp 'hmhn 'la- 
?t«S aVsJfa— * Propter aemulationem pater noster Jacobus 
aufugit' — whence, I find, some persons have lately disco- 
vered and concluded that Clemens was a Jew. 1 think the 
passage will not prove it. Thfeophilus ad Autol. iii. 23.— 
Tct y^o^^^jLOtTu Tov Beiov vo[jt.ovj too S/oc Ma;crc^'^ r,jjLiy 05» 
^jjisyov. The law was given to us, sa)is Theophilus ; J?nd 
yet he had been converted from Paganism to Christianity. 
Therefore when any antient Christian writers use such ex- 
pressions, it is not to be inferred thence, with any kind of 
certainty, that they were of Jewish extraction, or even that 
they had been proselytes to Judaism. Indeed nothing k 
more natural than for Christians to speak as if they were 
Abraham's children ; as if the law, and the prophets, and 
the patriarchs belonged to them as well as to the Jews. In 
the same book, § 24. Theophilus says, 'ASpaa/x o totw- 
«f%^f jJ/xaJy. 94< Aai'iS p TT^Qyovog 3j/xftly. 27. 'ASfaa/* 

Hermas is cited by Irenaeus, who was born about A. D. 
1 20. He is also observed to have made no mention of mira* 
cles ; but he had nothing to lead him to it, and his book is 
taken up with visions and revelations. I offered a conjecture 
concerning it, that it was a parable. Disc. VI. on the Christ. 
Rel. 

. He mentions a vision of a formidable beast threatening to 
devour him, from which he was preserved ; and he interr 
prets this of a great tribulation which was to come upon the 
Christians, and which some have applied to Domitian's per- 
secution. L. i. Vis. ii. § 2, 3. p. 77. Vis. iv. p. «82. 

PoLYCARP, of whose epistle I have taken nonce, p. 47. 
suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius with exemplary 
courage and constancy. His death is. said to have been 
honoured with some miracles, which are of such a kind, 
and attended with such circumstances, that there is some 
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reason to pause, and to doubt of them. But this shaS 
perhaps be considered in its proper place. 

The Recognitions and the Homilies of Clemens, written^ 
as it is thought, in the second century, contain as much 
truth as Lucian's True History, Aristeas, Gulliver's Tnbr 
vels, the Lives of several Monks, of Lazarillo, of David 
Simple, and of Gil Bias. It would not be a reasonable re^ 
quest to desire any man to confute this work. It is sufEcient 
to refer the reader to the judgment of Cotelerius, p. 607. 

I shall only produce one passage, and none of the worst, 
for a specimen. Peter is introduced saying, * Quod cum 
vidisset Gamaliel princeps populi,. qui latenter frater noster 
erat in fide, sed consilio nostro inter eos erat' — i. 65. 

Here this knave of a forger makes Peter, or Lord Peter^ 
as he commonly calls him, and the rest of the apostles, mere 
politicians, who persuade Gamaliel to dissemble his religion, 
and to act the part of a spy and a hypocrite. 

In the Recognitions, ii. 13. Simon Magus is introduce4 
speaking thus : ' Pueri incorrupti et violenter necati animam 
adjuramentis ineffabilibus evocatam adsistere mihi feci, et 
per ipsam fit omne quod jubeo/ Dr. Middleton thus trans* 
lates it : ' Simon Magus confessed to one of his companions, 
that he wrote all his amazing works by the help of the soul 
of .a healthy young boy, who had been violently put to 
death for that purpose, and then called up from the dead 
by ineffable adjurations, and compelled to be his assistant.' 
Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, &c. p. 67. 

* Pueri incorrupti animam.' In the Greek it was, I sup- 
pose, Huihog cchcc(p9ogov ;|^ux>fy. Justin Martyr calls such 
children dha(p6opovg^ and Socrates the historian a^flof ouc 
TTocl^ag. Justin Apol. i. p. 27- ^SKvoiiavrsloci fuv yapj Kod 
ptt dhcc([)9opcAjy ircci^Mv sTroTTTSvo'sig.'^^ NecyomantiaB enim, 
et incorruptorum puerorum inspectiones.' — Socrates iii. 13. 
Kcci TsXeTcig rivxg <n)vi(rTotfruHi dg Kcii (nr'KoLyyyo(nu>Tro\3^ 
usvoi m-ulSocg xaraSvstv cc(p9o^ovg — which Valesius trans- 
lates, * Quin etiam nefimda quaedam mysteria ab illis exco- 
gitata sunt; ita ut pueros irnpuberes immolarent, exta- 
que eorum inspicerent — * 

I once told Dr. Middleton, that I was* inclined to think 
that in this place ^incorruptus' ineant Moipubis' rather than 
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'sanus/ 'Ah.zy-onrr^ ^p^ocog, ' incorruptus/ mean pro- 
perly ' impollur us, ex p'Ts veneris;' and they are used foi* 
' impubis/ becnuse children are usually 'impoUuti/ irodnu 
or yj^^/jy h(xt^j£i(^3iv is ' stuprare/ "A£5ofo^, ' impubes, im- 
poUutus, incorruptus, imberbis/ say the Lexiea. i^^cjcg 
7rji7g, ' puer imberbis,' Diosc. ii. c. 102. Kocl t,$K/.oi 7^.-; 

suocSy;T3vr/,o'ccu too Xp.'crx^, af-dc^oi hatju^svova-h * Et multl 
sexus utriusque, *et soxaginta et scptuagmta nati annos, qui 
a pueris disciplinam Christi sunt assectati, incorrupd perma- 
nent.' Justin ApoK i. 22. ed. Th. ci(p(o.oh ' impolluti, ex- 
pertes veneris, etiam Icgitimag. Qui inviolati corporis vir- 
ginitate perpetua fruuntur,' says Minucius, c. xxxi. 

Concerning such magical rites, see Broukhusius on Tibul- 
lus i. IK 45. and Fabricius Bibl. Antiqu. p. 417.419. and 
Hlavercamp's TertuUian, Apol. 23. * Si pueros in eloquium 
oraculi elidunt.' Junius thinks that this relates to the saai 
ticing of children, \vhich kind of divinalion was called 
^^:pou.xyTiLCij pcudoinaniia. 

Amongst the apostolical writers same have placed the 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus, which lias been ilsually 
ascribed to Justin Martyr : see Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. 58. 
Tillemont (Hist. Eccl. ii. p. 49S.) first declared that he was 
inclined for some reasons to think it moreantient, and written 
before A. 1). 70. He says also that a learned man, whom 
he names not, had been of that opinion. The last editor 
of Justia thinks that they are mistaken, as to the antiquity 
of this epistle, and is in doubt whether it should be ascribed 
to Justin, or not. Prajf. p. Ixxiv. Baratier gives it to Cle- 
mens Romanus, and Mr. Whiston to Timothy. In this 
epistle there are many allusions to theNew Testament, which 
Mr. Whiston has marked in the margin of his translation, 
and there is nothing 5aid concerning any miraculous powers 
and gifts amongst Christians. It is ' opus eximium et prae- 
stuntissimum,' says the Benedictin editor; and Baratier and 
Mr. Whiston are of the same opinion. Diognetus, who is 
called KcotTio'Tcc-i was, we may suppose, if he really existed, . 
a man of some rank. His Honour wanted to be informed of 
the nature of Christianity ; and why this new religion was 
not made known sooner ; and for what reasons the Ckibtians 
4 
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exposed themselves to persecution and to death, neglecting the 
things of this world, and rejecting the religions of the Greeks 
and of the Jews. To these queries our author replies in a 
letter, in which the truth of Christianity is, in a manner^ 
taken for granted, and nothing is urged that was proper to 
convince and convert an unbeliver : so that Diognetus, if he 
had been morose and censorious, would have concluded, 
that this writer had found a new religion, but had lost some- 
thing else. One would think that the apologist v/ould have 
mentioned the prophecies of the Old Testament accom- 
plished in Christ, the miracles of Christ and of his apostles, 
and other proofs of the truth and importance of Christianity. 
Not at all. He begins with setting forth the folly of wor- 
shipping images, and thinking them- to be real gods ; and 
this he gives as the reason for which Christians rejected the 
religion of the Gentiles. 

The Jews, says he, though they worship one God, yet 
offer him sacrifices, as if he stood in need of such gifts, and 
were to be fed with the steam of victims ; they are also 
superstitious observers of the difference between food clean 
and unclean, of the sabbath, of circumcision, fasts, feasts, 
new moons, &c. Therefore we Christians reject the Jewish 
religion. 

What he says on this head is not only too severe upon 
the Jews, but incautious and injudicious ; and, if it proved 
any thing, would prove more than he intended and was 
aware of, and bear hard upon the Mosaic law. The same 
defect may be observed in some arguments of Arnobius 
upon the same subject. 

Then he proceeds to observe that Christians were exam* 
pies of all that was good, and patient under afflictions and 
ill usage ; that God sent his Son to suffer for men, to re- 
deem and to instruct them, who, before he came, knew 
not God, and who were grown very wicked ; all which, if 
intended as a sufficient proof of Christianity, was little better 
than begging the question. 

He speaks of the Jews as if at that time they oiT.^red up 
sacrifices, whence some learned men have concluded that 
he wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem ; but the argu- 
ment is scarcely conclusive, especially when we consider what 
sort of a writer we have to do with. ^ Sacrificia quidem,' 
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says the Benedictin, * Judaei oflFerre'desierunt post tlrbis et 
templi excidia. Sed tamen cum author epistolae quid inter- 
sit Judaeos inter et Christianos exponat, non immerito in Ju- 
dacis aspematur cruenta ilia animalium sacrificia, quae et Ju- 
daici cultus pars erant insignis, et sibi per vim erepta Judaci, 
si minus usu, saltern animo et voluntate retinebant. Pluri- 
bus aliis contigit Judaeos eodem modo exagitare. S. Phileas 
Martyr de Judaeis sic loquitur, Act. Mart. p. 444. * SoUs 
Judatis praeceptum fuerat sacrificare Deo soU in Jerosolyma. 
Kunc autem peccant Judaei in locis aliis solemnia sua cele- 
brantes/ &c. Praef, p. 75. 

I cannot believe that this epistle was written by Justin 
Martyr; for Justin would have managed the argument 
better, and have omitted neither the prophecies nor the 
miracles* The author seems to have been some Gentile con- 
verted to Christianity, who had perused Justin's Cohortatia 
ad Graecos. 

Justin begins it thus : ^Ap'vpusvog tyJc ttpo^ iiioig Tra^xi*^ 
Ko-fwg", Ui avd^sg t.KAr/vsg, svxoijloci Tca \3s(f sj^ot fjusv 
VTrccpPoch '^oi ysovTU Traog vuocc sIttsIv* vuag J^i T)jg ttpo- 
rspocg u(psiJisVGvg (piAovaiKiccg^ kul TYig roov ir^oyovi^v *7rAuyr}g 
^xacKKxyUragj iKea-dcci rd Xva-hsXcvvra vvvU ^ Cohor- 
tationem apud vos, Graeci, instituens, Deum precor, ut 
mihi quidem apud vos, ut par est, dicere contingat ; vos 
autem pristinam pertinaciam relinquentes, et a majorum dis- 
cedentes errore, quae urilia sunt in praesentia eligatis.* 
This is an imitation of the exordium in the oration of De- 
mosthenes for Ctesiphon : and as Justin imitates Demosthe- 
nes, so the writer of the epistle imitates Justin— ^rapa rov 
®sov^ Tou Ttai 70 Xsysiv koci to ukovsiv 1^ [jl7v ^ xcoayiyovvrog^ 
aiTOVuoci ^o9yjyoei, z^ol jXcV, kiTreiv ovjuig^ oog iluKlo^x ay 
axjoZcccL [^oeKOVcrocvToc^ as (SsKticu */s/s<r9oci* coi rs {^s^ ovTcog 
ceKDVirccin oog fiy} Xv7rYi$ijvai' tov siTrivroc* * Peto a Deo, 
qui et loquendi et audiendi nobis facultatem suppeditat, ut 
ab eo detur, mihi quidem, ita verba facere ut in primis 
contingat, te, postquam audieris, meliorem evadere ; et 
tibi, ita audire, ut tristitia non afEciatur is qui verba fe- 
cerit.* 

This is said well enough : 

^ amphora coepit 
lastitui ; currente rota^ cur urccus exit?' 
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The epistle has a few chasms, but there seems to be only a 
little of * it that is lost. It was perhaps an exercise, or de- 
clamation, addressed to a great man, with whom the author 
had no acquaintance ; as some inodern epistles to the Pope, 
and to Lewis the fourteenth, which were never presented. 

As I have had occasion to mention Tillemont, and shall 
probably often cite him hereafter, I take this opportu- 
nity to own my obligations to him for his useful andlabo^ 
rious collections. After this due respect and acknowledg- 
ment, I hope it will be permitted to make a few observa- 
tions, which may do others some good, and can now dd 
him no harm, nor destroy the peace which, I believe, he en- 
joys in a better world. 

His History of the Emperors is very valuable ; but he 
has filled his other books with an account of trifling, absurd, 
ridiculous miracles. 

He never affirms facts without vouchers; but he often 
makes use of bad ones in his Ecclesiastical History, and 
builds upon ^ sandy foundation, upon the testimony of 
forgers, fanatics, and of interested persons, who write ia 
their own behalf, and want to discredit their adversaries. 

He commonly proceeds upon a supposition, that they 
who have obtained the honour of ecclesiastical knighthood^ 
and are called saints^ are all excellent men, and entirely to 
be trusted j and that all they who were, or were accounted, 
heterodox^ are to be little regarded, and held in bad 
esteem. 

He seems to have been a pious, humble, meek and mo- 
dest, as well as a very learned and accurate man ; and yet 
he cannot forbear insulting Protestant writers as heretics, 
even those to whom he and the Christian world had great 
obligations^ as Usher, Pearson, &c. He takes all oppor- 
tunities, and sometimes goes out of his way to seek oppor- 
tunities of inculcating the horrible doctrine, that the very 
best of Pagans, heretics, and schismatics, are condemned 
to suffer eternal tortures. Speaking of young Tiberius, 
who was murdered by order of the emperor Caius, and 
compelled by the soldiers, as Philo relates it, to thrust a 
sword into his own body, he concludes the melancholy tale 
with this reflection : — ' Thus bv his own hand he ended his 
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miserable life, to b^gin another, the misery of which 'will 
never end.' Histi des tmp. i. p, 142. Observe, that this 
unhappy youth was then but nineteen years of age ; that he 
had been bred up at court under Tiberius, in a sort of gen-^ 
teel prison ; that probably he had never heard Christianity 
even mentioned ; and that history relates no one bad thing 
concerning him : so that the Pagan ignorance of this poor 
child was altogether invincible, and might have been thought 
sufficient to qualify him at least for Purgatory. 

^ Tan turn relligio potuit suadere malorum !* 

It is remarkable, that in the little edition of Tillemont 
the passage fetands thus: * he aided his miserable life.* 
What follows was added afterwards in the quarto edition, 
whence we may learn that the good man, as he grew older, 
grew more uncharitable in his religious notions. The apo. 
phthegm of Horace is not always true : 

^ Lenit albescens animos capillus/ 

The hoary heads of some persons are like Mount -^tna, 
where the snow and the fire dwell together in strict friend- 
ship. 

' Sed^ quamvis niralo fervens exuberet aestu^ 
Scit nivibus servare fidem- ' 

Claudian Rapt. Pros. i. 1 65. 

These arc some of the doctrines which have unhappily 
helped to propagate atheism or deism, and have made many 
a man say to himself, ' If this be Christianity, let my soul 
be with the philosophers.' 

The old Christians were more charitable, and had nobler 
sentiments of the divine benignity. . Justin Martyr, in his 
Apology, i. 46. speaks handsomely of Socrates, and of 
other worthy men in the Pagan world, and represents 
them as a sort of Christians, and doubtless entertained 
favourable thoughts of their future state. Tov XptaTov 

y^oyov ovToc^ oxj itoLV yivog cii/9pOtJ7rcA)V fJ-sTscr'x^s* jcai oi usTot 
?iOyGV (2iu)(rocvT£gj Xfna-Tiixvot il(riy Ktiv a^ioi Ivoi^Mritrccv. 
o'oy sy ^ Y^XKyio-i ^ jjlsv ^ooTtpuTYig Koct 'Hpa;cXf/TOf, xai ot 
o^j-oiot avrot^ — ojctts tcoci ot 7rpoy£yoiJi.ivoi difsu Koyov /3icJ- 
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c'avT^Ci oc%^vj(rToi Koci l%^^ol roc Xpttrr^ riTdcv^ Kdci '^(povsi^ 
rm id.SToc Myov (Siovvtmv* •/ ^s f^nec XoyoO fiiooa-aytsgy 
Koc\ (Siovnegy Xpio-Tioo/oi jccct u(po&oiy kuI octu^xoi v'Ttu^" 
XovTi. ' Christum primogenitum Dei esse ac rationem 
illatn, cujus omne hominum genus particeps est, didicimus, 
et supra declaravimus. Ei qui cum ratione vixerunt, Chris- 
tiani suiU,etiamsi athei existimati ^t; quales apud Graecos 
fuere Socrates et Heraclitus, iisque similes. — ^Similiter qui 
olim absque ratione vixere, improbi et Christo inimici fuere, 
et eorum qui cum ratione vivebant, homicidae. Qui vero 
cum ratione vixerunt et vivunt, Christiani sunt, atque im* 
pavidi atque intrepidi/ Ed. Paris. 17 42. Now turn to the 
Preface, p. xxxii. and see the Benedictin editor, fighting for 
a theological system which has nothing at all to do with an 
edition of Justin ; and taking great pains to clear the good 
father from the shameful imputation of supposing that a» 
virtuous Pagan might be saved, as well as a monk. What 
will the Benediclin say for Clemens Alexandrinus^? This 
learned and good-natured father was of opinion that Christ 
and his apostles preached the gospel in Hades to the dead, 
and that the souls which repented and believed were re- 
ceived to favour : l%s\ a-knyj^iot^ koc) iruiisvTixott at xoKol^^ ' 

yj)iocv Tov rf/xapTwAou [JLoiK^ov ri lov huvotTOV ui^vfAsycci* koc} 
ruvTU KccdaficoTiPOp S/ap«y ^vvccfJi^youy tmv crooii^ccroov uTrvfT^" 
XctyfJiivoov \\JvyjA)v^ tlocv 7r(i^£<riv InricytoToovrxir hcc to fifj'- 

xiTi EriinposeEseAr crapKica. ' Sunt enim salutares, et 
quae erudiunt,Dei castigationes, adducentesad converaionem, 
et potius poenitentiam peccatoris eligentes quam mortem : 
idque prsecipue cum possint anims purius perspicere^ quas 
sunt liberae a corporibus, etiamsi obscurentur perturbationi- 
bus, eo quod non se amplius eis opponat et impediat ca- 
runcula.' 

I think it should be,— sV/TTfocrSfTirSrf/ <r«f?c/w, * obnubi- 

rog hsxi IjYiv ij II rii^ujfilx roS iroiouvros* says Aristotle. In Xe- 
npphon. Oecon terra xo^d^stM, i. e. emendatur. See A. Gellius vi 14 
0£O; ^\ ou rifjLMpslroLr sa-ri y%p iJ rifMfpiat xaxoy ivrairohcni' KO\d^n 
uEvroi ifpbs ri p^i}a-*/*,»y ml) kqiv^ xa< i^/a rails MXa^opi^yoiS. Clemeni 
'Strom, vii. p. 895* Origen was qf the same opiniot, and perhaps car- 
ried it somewhat further. 

Vol. I. A a 
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Ian,' from 67ri7r^o(r6sM. * For the corrections of God are 
salutary, and instructive, leading to amendment, and pre- 
ferring the repentance to the death of a sinner ; and souls 
in their separate state, though obumbrated with perturba- 
tions, yet have a clearer discernment than they had whilst 
they were in the body, as they are no longer clouded and 
encumbered with the flesh/ Strom, vi. p. 764. See also 
p. 794, and the notes. 

.. In the Epistles of Ignatius there is a harshness of style, 
but a lively spirit, and a noble enthusiasm, especially in xhsx 
to the Romans. 

He tells the Ephesians that he had a design to write them 
another letter, and to instruct them in some points, jutaA/o-ra 
Bpiv Kv^cg fxoi a7ro^tcchv}lfvi, * especially if the Lord should 
reveal ani/ thing to me.' Whence it seems not improbable 
diat he had been favoured with some revelations, xx. 

The same inference may be made from these words to the 
Philadelph. vii. ' When I exhorted you to adhere to your 
bishop, presbyters, and deacons, some of you suspected 
that I had been informed of dissensions amongst you,* 
fJLoc^Tvg h fjLot ey S JiJf//a/, oji aVo trof^Kog ccvSpoawivJig 
ovK syvcijv' TO ^s 'Trvsvi^u SKYi^ua-cBy Xsyctiv to^s* ILcoplg zoZ 
e7ft<rKonov /xjjSfV TTOiBm. * Testis aufem mihi is est, in quo 
vinctus sum, quod a came humana non cognoverim ; sed 
Spiritu^ annunciavit, dicens ista ; Sine episcopo nihil facile.* 

Ad Rom. vii. Zmv yup y^(paj vfuv^ l^ojv roZ dTroQuyely* 
i^iog^ 6^g scTTocv^ciUTaif nut ovk eTxiv sv SfJiOiy ttv^ (pihJvKoy*' 
vSoop ii ^wy, 7C0CI Ke^Kovv Iv ifj^oi^ STUiSev f^oi Xgyov, ^svpa 
TT^og Tov TTursooc. * Vivens enim scribo vobis, amore captus 
mori^idi. Meus amor crucifixus est ; et non est in me 
ignis amans materi^s. Sed aqua vivens et loquens in me, 
intus mihi dicit } Veni ad Patrem.* 

There is iii thfc something very sublime and pathetic. 
The expression v^oop XaXouv, resembles the vocales und<t 
which inspired the poets and prqphets. Statins Silv. L ii. 6. 

^ Et de Pieriis vocalem fontibus undam,' 

" An oracle of Apollo Delphicus, given to Julian^ and 
preserved by iCedrenus : 
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Ov Trayocv KuT^ova-ccVf aVfo-fisTO icoc) Xachov u5a;p. 

/^Dicite regi, humi cecidit elegans aula. 
Non amplius mu£bus babet casam, non vaticinatricem laurun^ 
Non fontem loquentenij extincta est etiam garrula aqua/ 

In these yerses, which, to do them justice, are elegant, 
Apollo, to raise Julian's compassion, deplores the silence of 
his oracles, and of the speaking streams^ In the first line 
read (iaa-i^Sju 
Anacreon, xiiL 

Oi h KAapcu 'TTUQ o'xfiuig 
Aoc(pyij(popoia ^oiSov 
Accho¥ mivreg v^m^ 
MsfJLijfvoug fioMTiy. 

* Nee non aquan^ bibcDtes 
Apollinis loquacem 
Ripis Clari, furore 
Acti subinde olamaot/ 

* Vetus interpres (^ays Cotelerius), " Et non est in nie ignis 
amaRS aliquam aquam : sed vivens et loquens est in me.'^ 
Hoc est GrsBce ; Kal cvk ea-Tiv Iv ifAol ttv^ (pi7.ovv n uS^p* 
^oJy S- ycofl KuKovvy aut ^aKovi^svov ay eu.oi. In interpolaia, YLal 
pVK ecTTty iv Ifjuo) Trvp (piXovy u* v^p os toovj uKKo luvov h sfioU 
*^ £t non est in me ignis qui aliquid sunet : sed aqua viva, 
intra me saliens/' Ex antiquo interprete ; ^' Et non est in 
me, aqua autem alia viva manet in me.'' Legebat quipp^ 
aAAo et fjLsyeh loco aKhoiuyoy : et omisit quas non inteilige- 
bat^ Apu4 Metaphrastem, quem sequuntur Grseci in Me- 
nsco ; OvK bxttiv iv Ifioi -wDp (PlKqvKqv* vioap Xs fjLuXKoy ^ouy 
xa) TiocKwjy Iv IfioU '^ Et non est in me ignis amans materiae^t 
aqua vero potius vivens et loquens in i^e.*' Perplaceret mihi i 
Kai OVK i(my ey Bfjcci Trvp (p/^owXoy vScap os ^ft;v, xa/ aA» 
XifjLsyov eu IjioU Nam ^ihovXcv Jolianus Ignatii interpor 
lati codei^ rietinuit. dKKo^Levoy autem confirmatur per illu4 
Johannis iv. 14. ri tii^Mp o $a;<ra; mtSi y£yri<rsTPti iv avrSt 
^riyfj viocTog aKKoiJi^yov slg l^cafjy ulcivtov* " Aqua quaoi 
ego dabo ^ fiet in eo fons aquas salientis in vitam aeter- 
mm/' G^ci CQOjunctim; Oux ecrxt^g TrZp ^ih^yKoy h 

Aa.2 
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croi, *lyvaTi£* uJwp'Js ^wy fjiZWov xa^ XaXouv, Ssufo ^rfo; rev 

TTOCTSpCC' uSwp TO OcXXofLSVOVj TO BK ^wjj" f^V ^^^Jv f^SrOXSTSVOV 

I.e Clerc says, * Est in ^emplari Graeca, ttuj (piXo'JT^ov* 
Igpls matei iaiis est (piKoihog^ amans 7nateri(e ; qua nempe 
alitur. Sed spiritualis ignis^ quo urebatur Ignatius, materite^ 
hoc est, rerum corporearum, amans non erat. Quod est 
lionnihil coactum, ut et sequentia de aqud in ea loquente. 
Sed sancti viri sermo refertus est ejusmodi violentis adlusi- 
onibus.* 

The XaXovyv^Mfi must not be altered : it is sufficiently 
confirmed by the citations of Cotelerius in this very note 
where he is inclined to reject it ; and it is more elegant and 
proper than Le Clerc imagined. 

Ignatius, who was a Syrian, and bishop of Antioch, was 
well acquainted with the oracle of Apollo Daphnseus, and 
with the Castalian fountain^ which were at his door, and 
which are frequently mentioned by ecclesiastical writers. 
Sozomen in his description of Daphne says, '^Hv yaf eV- 
6a3s AocipvocUv ^ AttoXKoovo^ irs^tTuaXT^g ocyoiXiJLX, Kocl v£w$ 
uc'yaXoi)VMi ts kocI (PtXoTiuLcog B^sipyoccrusvog^^iTTKTTSVsro Sf 
TTa^ roic roeds 'Trpsa-'osvovfrtj psiv avroui xoci vom^ fjLavriKoy 
unto Ka(rroc?<iag r^g nrriyy;gy o[JLolwg TYJg sv AsX^olg svsoysiocg 
Tt Ttoci nrpocYiyopiixg hayfivirtj;. * Erat enim illic Apollinis 
Daphnaei pulcherrimum simulacrum et templum magnifice 
atque ambitiose constructum. — Credebatur etiam ab illis . 
qui ista colunt et praedicant, aquam illic divinatricem fluere 
ex fon<;e Castalio, qui idem nomen eandemque efficadaiu 
haberet, quam ille Delphicus/ v. 19. 

Ignatius therefore opposes to the speaking prophetic 
waters of the Pagans, the liinng waters mentioned by our 
JiOrd in John iv. 14, which sp^k tetter and nobler things 
than the fabulous and poetic founfaflusr The interpolator, 
who could not put himself in the placeof Ignatius, and had 
not the same thoughts and images which arose in the mind of 
the martyr, flung away v^cvp XaKovv, the speaking water^ 
which he understood not, and for whigh he had no taste, 
and put in iJJwp iXKoiJ^ivovy to make it a trloser copy from 
St. John. 

In the interpolated epistle Vyp (piKoZvrtii abstird ; but 
PiXSvKwf mvp "Piakes good Sense. He who in^this passage. 
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i^hich we have been examining, can prefer the larger to 
the shorter epistle, must be a critic, who, of different expres- 
sions, likes the worst the best, and should be fed with chaff. 
They who contend for the larger epistles would do well 
to weigh one thing, which they never seem to think of, 
namely, that, whilst they want to support I know not what, 
they are hurting the reputation of an aposiolical father, whom 
they have in great esteem : for if the passages which I have 
already pointed out, and those which others have censured, 
could be' showed to be genuine, Ignatius would be much 
less valued than he is by men of sense and judgment. But 
though the shorter epistles be, on many accounts, pre- 
ferable to the larger, yet I will not affirm that they have 
undergone no alteration. 

Ignatius suffered under Trajan about the beginning of 
the second century. Here was a good man put to death by 
a good emperor : but the Pagans then began to perceive that 
Christianity, if it prevailed, would prove the ruin of their 
religion ; and some of them probably persuaded Trajan to 
act contrary to his disposition, which was mild and pla-, 
cable. Pliny, in his Epistle to that emperor, says, that in 
his province the temples had been, in a manner, deserted, 
sacrificing left off, and the worship of the god§ neglected. 
Trajan forbad the Christians to be sought after, and yet or- 
dered them to be punished if convicted. * O sententiam * 
necessitate confiisam ! negat inquirendos, ut innocentes ; et , 
mandat puniendos, ut hdcentes.— Quid temet ipsum cen- 
sura circumvenis ? Si damnas, cur non inquiris ? si non 
inquiris, cur non et absolvis ?' Thus Tertullian, in his 
Apologetic, inveighs, ingeniously enough, against the in- 
consistency and absurdity of this sentence, and has had the 
good fortune to engage most of his readers in the . same 
way of thinking ; and yet, after all, the emperor's decree was 
not quite so absurd as Tertullian imagined. Trajan had no 
hatred towards the men, and pitied their case, but disliked 
the religion for the reason above mentioned ; therefore he 
was willing to treat the Christians gently, but would neither 
repeal the laws to which they were obnoxious, nor give 
them leave to exercise their religion freely. 

Ignatius expressed ah earnest desire to suffer for the sake 
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of Christ, Mid a great joy at the expectation of k ; but it 
appears not that he rashly sought or provoked da&ger. To 
him might be applied^ these lines of Lucan, >?rhichsmt 
him as if they were made for him : 

* Projeci vitam, comites, totusque fiiturae 
Mortis agor stimulis. — ^Agnosccre solis 
Permissum est^ quos jam tangit vicinia fati, 
Victuro«que Dei celant^ ut vivere durent^ 
Felix esse mori/ 

He speaks of himself with modesty and humifity ; he 
exhorts the Christians to live peaceably together, and to pay 
a high regard to their bishops and pastors ; and has gone 
too far in his expressions : but it is something of an excuse 
for him, that the state of the times led him to it. It was 
to be feared lest the heretics, who in those days were vile 
persons, should seduce the unwary ; a^id mutual quarrels 
might have proved fetal to the common cause. A house HI 
cemented, and beaten with the storms of persecution, could 
not have stood. 

In his Epistle to the Romans he desires them not to inter- 
pose, and by any ways endeavour to preserve him from 
martyrdom ; and he says that the wild beasts had feared 
and refused to touch some^ who had been thrown to 
thefm, which he hoped would not happen to him : a Pf 
(lecj Tcoci KOAOcK^ixruf ovvTOfAug ^lb 7Cocroc(pocyeiVy ox//, woTJp 
TivMv hiKocivo[jLsm pv% jjipavro^ * Quas et blanditiis de- 
mulcebo, ut citius me devorent ; non ut quosdam veritae 
non attigerunt.* v. So afterwards, when Blandina was ex- 
posed, none of the beasts would kill her, says Eusebius, who 
took it from an authentic history of the martyrs of Lyons in 
Gaul. V. 1. In Diocletian's persecution, Eusebius was ey^ 

. » Le Ckrc Hist. Ecxd. p, 566. 

^ I know not whether Ignatiiu had in view any Christian mirtyrt, or 
Daniel who was cast into the den of lions, 

^ In Ignatius and Eusebius it is ^t|/ayra. Stephanus reads ^at^ 
vihich prc^bly is right, because — f^^ ^iXi» follows, But, as to the role 
in our grammars, ^ Neutra pluralia gaodent vcrbo singubri/ th«^ ^ 
abundance of esCceptions to it, particularly in the Scriptures. See in the 
LXX, Genes, xlviii, 6. Isai. Ixiv. 3. Zach. xiii. J*, and Matth. vi. 2fi. 
X. 21. Marc. v. 13. xiii. 12. Luc. xxiv. IX. Job. x. 8. Revel, wrf*^ 
Homer. U. T. 29- 
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i^tness to such a thing ; and somewhat of this idnd is re- 
lated in the Acts of Perpetua. This forbearance of the 
beasts, though it did not save the lives of the martyrs, yet 
it animated and comforted the distressed Christians ; it re- 
proved the Pagans for their worse® than brutish cruelty ; 
and it might possibly be the happy occasion of converting 
some, who might be inclined to say at such a sight, 

^ — non haec sine numine Diviim 
Eveniunt.' 

If the lions had been let loose upon Ignatius in the am- 
phitheatre, and had retired and left him unhurt, or fawned 
upon him, the spectators might possibly have been moved 
of themselves, or incited by his friends, who were present, 
to beg the life, or at least the reprieve, of a venerable old 
man, whom the very brutes had spared, and who seemed 
protected by Heaven ; and such kind of favours were seldom 
refused to those assemblies. Thus Androcles was saved by 
the good offices of his old and grateful friend, the lion ; 
and had his life, and liberty, and the lion given to him, at 
the request of the people. A. Gellius, v. 14. ' Populi ia 
arena praecipuum jus,' says Lipsius, ' et ad ejus voluntatem 
domini plerumque se conformabant.' Saturn, ii. 22. The 
emperor, it will be said, had condemned him to the lions. 
But what then ? If the lions would not kill him, the ma- 
gistrate might without oifence, if he had been so disposed, 
have respited the martyr's death till the emperor's further 
pleasure should be known. 

It must be confessed after all, that such wonders are 
somewhat ambiguous, because wild beasts are not always in 
a fighting humour, and might be terrified by the strange- 
ness of the place and noise of the populace; and dierefbre 
we find that they sometimes used fire, iand whips, and 
other methods to irritate them: but even these methods 
were tried in vain, says Eusebius, speaking of what hap- 
pened to his own knowledge. 

Josephus relates that one of the Ptolemies exposed the 
Jews of -^gypt (in the Hippodrome) to be killed by hik 
.elephants, whom he had intoxicated with wine, to make 

* ' Mtius invenj, quam te, genus ombe feraruxn.' - 
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them moie furious ; but the beasts, instead of assaulting 
the poor Jews, turned upon the spectators, and destroyed 
many of them. This, and some terrible appearance, so 
frightened the king, that he acknowledged the divine inter- 
position, and set them free, and conferred many fsfvours on 
them. Josephus adds,' that the Jews of Alexandria kept a 
day in commemoration of this deliverance. Contr. Apion. 
ii. 5. See also Maccab. iii. 3, 4, 5. and Prideaux, Con«> 
nect. iL p. 86. fol. ed.^ 

It was not necessary that the Christians should be mira- 
culously saved ; the favours promised to them by their 
Master were of another kind : Jesus Christ would not save 
himself from crucifixion ; but he struck those to the ground 
who came to seize him ; and the troubled elements bare 
witness to his dignity. and to his innocence. St. Stephen's 
martyrdom was also attended with miraculous circum- 
stances. It is therefore no insuperable objection to any 
wonders which are related to have accompanied the death of 
the martyrs, that they did not preserve the sufferers. If 
indeed they are not well attested, or if they appear to have 
been of the trifling useless kind, and void of all moral 
import ; if milk instead of blood flowed from their wounds, 
and sweet odours issued from the faggots, and pigeons flew 
out of their mouths, the case is altered, and ther^ is some 
reason to doubt of such miracles. So again : if a monk 
smelt like a civet-cat when he was dead, who smelt like a 
pole-cat when he was alive, this can hardly pass for a proper 
and suflicient proof of his sanctity. 

The repeated wish of Ignatius was, that he might be 
torn to pieces and eaten up, that, as he says, he might give 
no one the trouble of paying him funeral rites. 

* Vota suos habuere decs* — 

JTis wish was accomplished; and of his body very little 
was left undevoured. 

The account of his martyrdom, in the Patres Apostolici, 
vol. ii. p. 157. has Ae appearance of being genuine, except 
tiie last section, which contains the dreams of his friends^ 

' To this it will perhapg be said^ that h is no marvel if a drunken beast 
turned upop his driver. 
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and which imght possibly be added by suiother hand. See 
Le Clerc. 

They who reject all the epistles of Ignatius as spurious, 
reject also the account of his loartyrdom. It is inconcdv- 
able, say they, that Trajan should have sent an old man by 
land, at a great expense, attended with soldiers, from Sy- 
ria to Rome, instead of casting him to the lions at An- 
tioch: it is also improbable, that when he was thus 
guarded and conducted, he should have been permitted 
to converse with the Christians, and to give them'instruc- 
tions, and to write epistles, in the several cities through 
' which he passed. The answ«r is obvious : 

Trajan sent him by land, on purpose to show him about, 
and to make an example of him as of a ring-leader of the 
sect, Trot^oclsiyuMTi^stVy and to deter the Christians from 
preaching ana spreading their religion ; and for the same 
reason he sent him to be executed at Rome, where there 
were many Christians, and which, as it was the capital of 
the world, so was it the head-quarters of all sorts of reli- 
gions. ' Repressa in praesens exitiabilis superstido rursus 
erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam, originem ejus mali, sed 
per Urbem etiam, quo cuncia undique atrocia aut pudenda 
confluunt, celebranturque.' Tacitus Ann. xv. 44. Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis observes, that though there were six hundred 
nations, which, in a manner, had taken up their abode at 
Rome, each of which had its own sacred rites, yet no fo- 
reign religion had been publicly received by the Romans, 
or at least not till they had purged and correaed it, and 
rendered it conformable to their own. - 

In the time of Trajan, Christianity had made such a pro- 
gress, that the Romans were jealous, and uneasy at it. 
. The soldiers who had the custody of Ignatius made a 
considerable advantage of him j and, as we observed before, 
took money of the Christians for the small indulgence 
which they showed to their prisoner, and would have been 
clad that he. had written a hundred epistles, if they could 
have obtained a present for each. 

Trajan had many excellent qualiries ; and Pope Gre- 
gory^ is said to have prayed his soul out of hell, though 

* Baylc's Diet. Trajan. 
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Tillemont seems to give no credit to the story, since he 
passes it by in silence, and pronounces a sentence of repro- 
bation^ upon the emperor. Amongst other commendable 
things wWch Trajan did, he relaxed the tribute called vice^ 
sima, so as to make it less burdensome. 

Dio Casaus says that Augustus established a treasury for 
the payment of the army ; and upon a deficiency, many 
ways beng proposed by the senators, and all of them re- 
jected, he fixed upon this expedient, which seems to have 
been of his own contriving, though he fathered it upon 
Julius Caesar, that a twentieth should be paid into the trea- 
sury of all inheritancfes, and legacies bequeathed by will, 
from which however he exempted those who were near of 
kin ; he also excepted those who were poor, by which I sup- 
pose was meant, that when the inheritance was small and 
under a certain value, and the inheritor, also was poor, no- 
diing was demanded. See Dio, L. Iv. p. 566. 

Augustus contributed largely to this fund out of his own 
income; and as he had many legacies left him, he must have 
often paid his twentieth. However, the Romans, as Dio tells us 
afterwards, were excessively uneasy at this tax, till Augustus, 
by convincing them that a better could not be contrived, and 
by putting them in fear of something worse, persuaded them 
to be quiet. L. Ivi. p. 588. 

Thus it continued, and the younger Plmy, a very com- 
petent judge, and a very honest tnan, mentions it, not with- 
out approbation, as one of those necessary evils, which was 
die least oppressive. * The twentieth,' says he, * is a tax 
tolerable enough, and easy to the inheritor, if he be not re- 
lated to the deceased, but very hard if he be near of kin :* 
and he commends Nerva and Trajan for mitigating this law 
in favour of new-made citizens, who, it seems, had been 
obliged to pay the ttventieth, howsoever related to the tes- 
tator ; as also for moderating it in some other instances, which 
deserve to be perused. Paneg. ch. 37. &c. 

When a person died intestate, it is to be supposed that the 

^ Ses ceiidres furent regeus ^ Rome en triomphe, dans un char sur 
l^quel on avoit mis lum irhage : et i*on a encore des marques de ce 
trioraphe, ^i lugubre pour tout le monde> et sartout pour cehii qu'on 
vouloit relever par ces honneurs ifmaginaires, et que le vray Di^ punis- 
soit dans les enters, &c. Hist, des Emp. torn. ii. p. 205. 
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heir-at-law was subject to the same tax, if he came not 
mthin the'degrees of relation which were exempted* 

This tribute must have amotAited to a' prodigious sum ; 
for the Roman empire was of a vast extent, the nobility and 
gentry were very rich, and often had no children to inherit 
their fortunes, and the arts of flattering the rich by those who 
were called heredipetaj legacy 'hunters, were much prac* 
tised at Rome ; so that many legacies were continually left 
to friends, to companions in iniquity, to freed-men and para- 
sites : and this, by the way, suggests one reason, not oba 
served by Dio, why liiuch clamour was made at Rome against 
the tax. 

"What made the taxes in general heavy to the Romans, 
and to the nations which were in subjection to them, was, 
that they were farmed aiid collected by the publicans, a sort 
of sharpers, who were troublesome every where, especially 
in the remoter province $ so that the government was forced, 
from time to time, to pare their nails, and to browbeat them, 
•and to make la^, iii sottie of which they are set out iii 
sorry colours. See Digest. L. xxxix. tit. iv. 12. 

Whether this method deserve any notice and considera* 
tion, is submitted to those whom it concerns. 
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I REFERRED the reader, p. 244, to the visions of Rice 
Evans, as containing some things not unworthy of notice. 
Mr. Warburton has given me the following remarks on the 
man, and on his predictions ; and the bishop of Bangor% 
and he, have been willing to appear as my fnends and my 
coadjutors in this work. 

*^ I bit et hoc nostri per saecula fcedus amoris^ 

Doctorumque inter nomina nomen ero : 
Forsan et extinctum noa spernet patria dulcisj 

Fortitan et c)icet, Tu quoque noster eras, 
Tatibus inferiis placabilis umora quiescet^ 

Lenibunt manes talia dona meos. 
luterea labor ipse levat fasttdia vit»: 

iEtemo rectum sub duce pergat iter ! 
Scrtptores sancti, salvete, et cana vetustas ^ 

Salve^ Musa^ nimis blanda tenaxque comes : 
Tu puero teneris penitus dilccta sub annis; 

Tunc etiam emcrito cura futura viro? 
Ne tamen aetemum^ nuesta atq. irata^ recede^ 

Sed rare, sed vix ssepe rogata^ veni, 
Hsec, Fortuna, tuis non sunt obnoxia regnis. 

Liver in base poterit juris habere nihil." 

* You desired to have a more particular account of a 
certain prophecy of one Rice Evans, which you haVe heard 
some of your fjriends speak of in terms of astonishment : 
as I have his book, which is scarce, I am able to give you 
that satisfiaction. But it may not be amiss first to let you 
into the character of the prophet Rice Evans lived and 
flourished in the last century, during the time of our dvil 

•* Whose dissertation on the destmction of Jerusalem is inserted 
above, p. 202—207. 
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confusions. He was a wann Welshman, and not disposed 
to be an idle spectator in so busy a scene. So he left his 
native country for London; and finding, on hb arrival 
there, that inspiration was all running one way, be pro- 
jected to make a diversion of it from the Round-heads to 
the Cavaliers, and set up for a prophet of the royalists. He 
did and said many extraordinary things to the grandees of 
both parties : and, it must be owned, he had a spice of what 
we seldom find wanting in the ingredients of a modem pro- 
phet, — ^I mean prevarication. Of this he has himself given 
us a notably example in the forty-second page of his tract, 
called An Eccho from Heaven, &c. whi(:h, because it 
contains an uncommon fetch of wit, I shall transcribe^ 
•* There are two confessions," says he, " subscribed by my 
hand in the city of London ; which if not now, in aften* 
ages will be considered. The one was made at the Spittle, 
and subscribed with the right^hand^ in the aforesaid vestry, 
before Sir Waher Earl ; and that is a confession made by 
the inner man, or new man. The other confession is a 
confession of the flesh, called the outward man, or old 
man ; and the confession I made before Green [the re- 
corder], and subscribed with the left-hand^ as the dMFerence 
in the writing, being compared, will make it appear. I 
know the Bench and the people thought I recanted ; but^ 
alas ! they were deceived.'* 

^Well, but this very man has in the 77th and 78th ^ 
pages of this Eccho, printed for the author in 12mo, and 
sold at his house in Long-alley, in Black-friers, 1653, se- 
cond edition, with additions, a prophecy which astonishes 
all who carefully consider it* It is in these words : 

*' A vision that I had presently after the king's death. 

^^ I thought that I was in a great hall, like the shire-hall, 
in the castle in Winchester ; and there was none there but 
a judge that sat upon the bench, and myself; and as I 
. turned to a window north-westward, and looking into the 
palm of my hand, there appeared to me a face, head and 
shoulders, like the lord Fairfaxes/ and presently it vanished 
again ; then arose the lord Cromwel, and he vanished like* 
wise ; then arose a young face, and he had a crown upon. 
his head, and he vanished also ; and another young face 
•rose with a crown on his head, and he vanished also ; and 
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loiocher young face arose with a crown tq)oa his bead, d&4 
lie vani^ed sdso; and another young face ^aose with a 
jcrown iqpon his head, and vanished in l^e iiiapper : And a^ 
I turned the palm of my hand back again to me„ and 
looked, there did appiear no more in it. Then I tuined to 
the judge, and said to Inm, Tha^e arose in my hand 
seven, and five of them had crowns ; but when I tiimed 
my hand, the blood turned to its veins, and tl^e a^eared 
no more: so I awoke. 

" The interpretation of this vision is, that after the lord 
Cromwell there shall be kings again in E^land ; which 
tiling is signified unto us by those that arose after hiin, who 
.were all crowned ; but the generations lo come may look 
for a change of the blood, and of the name in the royal 
«eat after five kings reigne once parsed/' 2 Kings x» 30. 
, * [The words referred to in ijiis teact are these : " And 
die Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well,^ ^c. 
«hy children of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne 
of Israel/'] 

. * The restoration of the monarchy is here plainly pre* 
dieted ; together with the crown's passing from the house 
of Stewart into pother family. But the prophet at first 
$ight appears to ))e doubtful about the number of reigns 
Wore t^ even^. He reckons up in his hand only four 
successions to me monarchy, yet in his speech to the judge 
he calk them^z;e : in his interpretation he says the change 
shall be after the reign oijive kings ; and yet referring, in 
conclusion, to a text in the second book of Kings, we are 
brought back again to the number/owr. But it is this very 
circumstance which makes the prodigious part of this affair. 
A good guesser (who, an antient writer says, is the best 
prophet) might reasonably conjecture the monarchy, after 
the subverter of it, Cromwell, was taken off, would be re- 
stored ; and if it continued in the same family iotfqur or Jive 
generations^ that was as much as, in the ceaseless revolu* 
tions of human afiairs, could be expected. But we shall 
find there was something more in this matter. The suc- 
cession of the house of Stewart, during the course of these 
four generations, was disturbed ; and that circuinstance our 
prq>het has dktinctly marked out. The four crowned 
heads he saw in his hand denote Cbarl^ the S^^ndj Jam^ 
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the Second, queeli Mary, and queen Anne. They are af- 
terwards called Jive : and so they were ; for king William 
the Third shared the sovereignty with queen Mary, and 
rdgned alone after her. But he being of another £ajmly^ 
when the succesHon in the house of Stewart is reckoned 
up, he could not be numbered : so they must be thefs 
called four. When the prophet reckons the reigns^ king 
William comes in, and then they are caUedj^ve. The key 
to this explanation is the text he concludes wkh :— ** Thy 
children of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne.'* 

' A great and e^ttraordinary genius, lately deceased, struck 
with this wonderful coincidence, hath written with his own 
hand, in the margin of the page, these words, *' A mani- 
fest prophecy." You know who I mean. But every one 
must judge for himself, unless (which I had rather) you 
would give us your own sentiments upcm it. 

^ But now my hand is in, as you have had one of his 
visions, you shall have a dream too, as he tells it in the 
12th page of the first, and the 8th page of his seccnd edi« 
tion. — " My heart was for London, and as one Mr. Oliver 
Thomas preached, Cant. ii. 10. Arise up, my love, my 
fair one, and come away ; my heart was allured with it, 
that I thought it was a hastening of me to London ; and at 
that time, in a dream, methought I was on Islington-hill by 
the water-house, and London appeared before me as if it 
had been burnt with fire, and there remained nothing of it 
but a few stone walls : but I made nothing of this dream* '* 

* Whosoever reflects upon what we are told by Burnet in 
the History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 231. of the con- 
dition in which the works were put at the water-house at 
Islington, when the fire of London happened, cannot but 
think Evans* making this the scene of his dream a very im- 
accountable circumstance. His telling us that he made nO" 
thing of this dreamy adds to the credit of his relation.' 

It is observable,, that in the first edition, printed in th^ 
year 1652, Evans reckons up^t;e, not four young faces 
in his hand, and he concludes only thus : 

^ All that I apprehend by this vision k, that after the 
lord Cromwell we shall have a king again in England.* 

My thoughts ^q ^)ir«ame with Mr. Warburton's, that 
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the visions of Evans are a curiosity deserving to be known, 
but not a foundation to build any thing upon. If there be 
in them any forgery, which the difference between the first 
and second editions once inclined me to suspect, they who 
can detect it, will oblige us and many others by the dis* 
covery. 

Evans says, p. 16. of edit. 1652 — * being perfectly 
awake— 'a voice — said to me. Go to thy book, whereupon — 
I suddenly started up, and to the table I went, where my 
Bible lay open ; immediately fastening my eyes upon Ephes. 
y. 14. being these words, " Wherefore he saith. Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light," &c. The same thing he did at other 
times. Evans, who was illiterate, little thought that he 
was practising a kind of divination in great request amongst 
the Pagans, and the antient Jews and Christians, who had 
lecourse to their Sartes HoTnericttj Firgiliarue^ Evange* 
lictTy and Biblica. The same causes produce the same 
effects ; and nothing is more hke one enthusiast, mystic^ 
cabbalist, or quietist, than another. 

OF THE SADDUCEES. 

To * * ♦ *. 
sxr', 

I HAVE joined myself with those who think that the 
Sadducees did not reject the prophets, or at least, that x we 
pnnot prove them to have been guilty of this fault. You 
incline to the contrary side, which throws me into a state 
of doubting, as I have, in general, a better opinion of your 
skill and judgment than of my own ; but permit me to 
produce some further reasons for my sentiment. 

The question, you think, is determined by Josephus, and 
I am very willing to appeal to him. Let us hear what he 
says to it : 

— Nouiua TToXXa Tiva Tfqcpsloa-eiy too iiuLca ol ^ocotcectot 
ix. TTocTipMv diocdo%r,(9 ocns^ ov)l etyocysyfiOCTrioci iv roig Ma;u« 
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GiXXsu Xsyoy enHyoc iuv iy{l<r6ut voixjua roc ysypauusvocy 
T« ex, TTccpocooo'Scog toov ttocts^mv fAij rri^stv. tcoci TTspi tovtcajv 
^flTT^freic ocvrolg xoci hA(f>opocg yeys<r9oc( cvve^aivs fjLsydXag."-^ 

* The Pharisees have delivered to the people many pre- 
cepts from the tradition of the fathers, which are not written 
in the laws of Moses; and for this reason the Sadducees 
reject them, saying, that those are only to be accounted 
statutes and precepts which are written, and that those which 
are delivered down by tradition are not to be regarded ; and 
upon this subject they have had perpetual disputations and 
great contentions/ Ant. xiii. x. 6. 

XociiovKocioig Is rag ^yjig o Xdyog (n/yoc^ocvi^Si To7g cro;- 
fLOLtri* (pvXotyjfig Ss ov^oc[jLuy Tivo^y fJiSTocTToiyjo-ig uvroig i^ tuv 
yofccoy. ir^g yu^ rovg h^utrKuKovg <ro^i(xgj ^v furiota-iy^ oi^L^ 
(piKoyitv d^STHiv eicit9[jL0V(nv» 

* The Sadducees hold that the soul and body perish to- 
gether, and think themselves boimd to observe nothing be- 
sides the laws; but judge it right and commendable to 
dispute against the teachers of what is called wisdom.' 
Ant. xviii. i. 4. 

Xo(picc here is rabbinical, pharisaical, traditionary ivisdomy 
and its professors and doctors were called o-o<pc/, chachams. 
Wisdom is the doctrine of the Jewish Schools and syna- 
gogues. 

1. The Sadducees, says Josephus, observe the laws, and 
nothing else. Now voi^og and vo^o/, though strictly they 
mean the law of MoseSy yet sometimes include the pro^ 
phets in Jewish phrase ; as John x. 34. — ' Is it not written 
in your law, I said ye are gods ?' that is, in the Psalms. 
And again, xv. 25. ' that the word might be fulfilled that 
is written in their law. They hated me without a cause.' In 
their law^ that is, in the Psalms. St. Paul, after having 
cited the Psalms, subjoins, * Now we know that whatsoever 
things the law saith,' &c. Rom. iii. 9. 

2. Josephus. says, that the Sadducees observed only the 
laws, that is, if you please, the laws of Moses. Be it so ; 
but this only is plainly opposed by him to the unwritten latVj 
and therefore the prophets seem to be out of the question. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, delivered precepts which 
■\yere not written in the laws of Moses ; and I add, nor la 
the prophets neither. 

Vol. I. Bb 
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In the controversy between these two sects, the Sad- 
ducees did right in rejecting the oral and traditionary law, 
and our Saviour decided it on their side ; which also made 
them the more favourable to him during his ministry. 

S. * The Sadducees received no pfecepts besides those 
which were contained in the law ; therefore they rejected 
the prophets.' I deny the consequence, for this reason, 
that there are in the prophets no vouloi and yo^lujim^ no 
lawsy no statutes^ no articles of Jewish faith, no fwnda^ 
Mentals, which are not contained, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in the law of Moses. The prophets were not, pro- 
perty speaking, legislators, but enforcers of the Mosdc 
system* 

4. Josephus had no fove for the Sadducees, and gives 
them a bad character ; and had no reason to fear them^ 
and was not at all disposed to spare them. If they had re- 
jected the prophets, he would have charged them with it 
expressly, and not have left us to collect it from oblique 
hints and dark intimations. 'Tantamne rem tarn negU* 
genter !' It is inconceivable. 

5. The sacred writers of the New Testament, who have 
spoken of the Sadducees in many places, and have given 
US an account of their errors, have also omitted the mention 
of this capital one. Strange indeed! To this must be added 
the silence of the Apostolical Constitutions, and the Recog- 
nitions of Clemens, in which the Sadducees are censured for 
denying the resurrection of the dead, but not for rejecting the 
prophets. 

6. Josephus, writing against Apion, mentions the sacred 
books which were received by his nation, and boasts of the 
religious and uncommon care with which they had been pre- 
sei-ved, and of the universal and uniform respect paid to 
them by the Jews, by ail and evert/ Jew ; and consequently 
by Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. If it had not been 
so, the friends of Apion, and the adversaries of Josephus, 
and of the poor Jewish nation, would have said to the his- 
torian, * Thou art an audacious romancer, to talk with such 
confidence and effrontery of this uniform consent, when a 
whole sect of thy countrymen reject all those books, the 
Pentateuch excepted.* 

Here was the proper pl^ce for Josephus to mention the 
3^ 
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Sadducees w&h ignominy^ as despisers of the prophets, and 
little better ihan apostates. 

AJ« Ji fjJvx (slirl ira^ ^/a^v) ^p^^ TpTf ukqti iSi^kta-^ 
tec huait^ BsTa TtsyncrTSVfjisyoc^^-^^iiXoy J' bcttiv if/« 'TtZg 
^fAsig ro7^ Itloi^ Ypd^jifMntri TrS'jrKmvKocfjLSi/'' tqtovtov yctf 
cciouyog ^Sjj iru^%Yi7U)70gy ovrs 'jr^oo'^iivcii' Ttg ouJiv oin 
dipsXiiv avtoovj curs ^sraOslvai rsriXjAffKev. TlAXI J5 cnJ/x- 
(f>VTQy STUv £v9ug Ik ti^g ^rpMTiig yivifn-Mg I0TAAI0I2, ro 
youilsiv avTot ©EOT AOFMATA, Kocl Tovroig suuij/$iy, jt^^ 
l;^5f avToov^ st dsoh 'Jvvjcrxsiv ^dicag* 

^ Duo duntaxat et vigimi sunt apud nos libri — (jm meiito 
creduntar divinu — Qoanta porro veneratione Ubro& nostros 
prosequamur, reipsa apparet. Cum enim tot jam saecula 
effluxerint, nemo adhuc nee adjicere quicquam dlis, nee de* 
mere, aut mutare aliqnid est ansns. Sed omnibm Jud^is 
stadm ab ipso naseendi exordio hoc insttum atque innatum 
est, Dei ut hsec esse pracepta credamus, iisdemque eon* 
stanter adhasrescamus, ut eorum eausa, si opus fuerit, li- 
bentissime mortem perferamus.* i. 8. 

?• The Sadducees lay under no temptation to discard the 
prophets ; for the traditions which they opposed and hated 
were not grounded on the prophets, but on the cffat law, 
and the decrees of the fathers. If a future state had be^i 
so taught by any prophet as to leave them no room for 
doubts and evasions, they might have been induced to de- 
cline his authority ; but there is nothing of that kind in the 
sacred books which they did not think themselves able to 
shuffle or explain away, without. having recourse to the de- 
sperate expedient of condemning those books. The truth 
is, that the Sadducees had as poor disputants as themselves 
to deal with ; and conlended with adversaries who knew 
not how to urge the proper argulnients from reason and re^ 
vetation, and from historical &cts contained in the Scnpture$ 
in favour of the permanency of the soul, and a future 
state. 

8. The Sadducees conformed to the Pharisees in many 
things,* says Josephus, for fear of the people. If they had 
struck any of the sacred books out of the canon, it would 
not have been endured ; for they could not r^ect the pro- 
phets without treating .thei^ as liars and impostorsi In th|s 
case there can be no medium. Whosoev^ speaks as a 

Bb2 
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prophet in the name of the Lord, mus* be a sacred me«* 
senger, or a vile deceiver. If the Sadducees had dared to 
treat David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c. in this manner, the 
people would have stoned them as blasphemers ; at the 
least, they certainly would not have held communion with 
them as they did. 

9. They knew that Moses had promised a succesaon of 
inspired teachers, and had left Joshua for his prophetic suc- 
cessor. 

10. They, like the rest pf the Jews, had no ri^ht to their 
own lands but by prophetic appointment ; and if they re- 
jected the book of Joshua, they rejected the charter by 
which they held them. They had no claim to the priest- 
hood (and yet some of them were priests) but by their ge- 
nealogies, which stood T)artly upon prophetic authority. 

11. It hath been the temper of all people, it was more 
particularly the temper of the Jews, to honour and reve- 
rence their ancestors. One cannot suppose, imless there 
were overbearing evidence for it, that the Sadducees ac- 

. counted their whole history, and all their own aimals, from 
their entrance into Canaan, to have been a bundle of fic- 
tions ; and their forefathers, from Joshua to Malachi, to 
have been made up of two sores of men, of deceivers who 
pretended to prophecy, and of dupes who were deluded by 
them. The very Pagans believed more than this, and paid 
more regard than this to the Jewish prophets, of whom 
some had beeaconsulted, protected, and honoured by neigh- 
bouring princes. 

12. The Sadducees, you will perhaps say, admitted 
what was historic^ and discarded what was didactic in the 
sacred books ; but see what follows : The Sadducees be- 
lieved a God, and admitted his government, and a general 
providence rewarding and punishing the Jewish nation, ac- 
cording as the people observed or neglected the law of 
Moses. Now add to this, that they rejected the prophets, 
and from such a system it must have followed, that God 
suffered the nation to flourish most under David and Solo- 
monj who both pretended to be prophets ; that Ahab, Je- 
;zabel, and other wicked princes, did well in cutting off the 
prophets, and yet were cut off themselves for it; that 
JMose^ gave them a most useless instructiqp, how to distift- 
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guish true from false prophets, instead of admonishing them 
to receive none ; that the prophets foretold the fates of 
their own country; and of neighbouring nations ; that their 
predictions were accomplished 5 and that, notwithstanding 
all this, they were false teachers, &c. And yet we read of 
no Bedlam erected at Jerusalem for the reception of th^se 
Sadducees. 

13. Some of the Jewish fasts and feasts and religious 
customs stood upon prophetic authority, and with these the 
Sadducees complied. They paid as much regard to the 
temple, and to the service of the temple, as the other 
Jews, for which they had only prophetic warrant ; md they 
heard the prophets read in the synagogues. 

14. They came at first to John the Baptist, as to a pro- ' 
phet ; though perhaps afterwards, like the Pharisees, finding 
that John was not such an one. as they expected, and that 
he had borne testimony to Christ, they slighted and re* 
jected him. See Matth. iii. 7. Luke vii.,SO. and the com- 
mentators. 

15. The rabbins, in their disputes with the Sadducees^ 
have never charged them with discarding the prophets ; but, 
on the contrary, reason against them from the prophets. Of 
this many instances might be given from theur writings. 

* Interrogarunt Sadducaei R. Gamalielem, undenam pro- 
baret Deum mortuos wivificaturum. Dixit illis. Ex lege, 
ex prophetis, ex hagiographis : ex lege, Deuter. xxxi. 16. 
ex prophetis, Esai. xxvi. 19. ex hagiographis. Cant. vii. 9.' 
GemaraSanhedrincap.ll. 

Here are the texts produced by this doctor for proofs of 
a resurrection. 

* And the Lord said unto Moses, Behold thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, &c. Deut. xxxi, 16, Thy dead men shall 
^live, together witl^ my dead body shall they arise: awake 
and sing ye tha,t dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead* IsaJ. 
xxvi. 19. And the roof of thy mouth like the best win^ 
for my beloved, that goeth down sweetly, causing the lips 
of those that are asleep to speak ^.* Cantic, vii^ 9, 

* Rabbi Schabtai published in the' year 16^3 a ct^talogue of rabbi- 
iiical writers^ and called it < L.abia Dormientiiun^' from C^nUc. vii. 9» 
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The doctor seems to have been in great distress for a 
proof * cr ha^graphis.' Surely he might have made a 
better choree. 

In the question before us the learned are divided : on 
your side are Origen, TertuUian, Jerom^Petavius, Prideaux, 
&c. on my side, Jos. Scaliger, Pearson, VanDale^Le Clerc, 
Samuel and James Basnage, &c. 

The case I take to have been this : the Sadducees ad- 
mitted the prophets, as sent from God to instruct and re- 
form the nation, aaod to enforce the law ; but they held 
diat all articles of fiuth and fundamentals of religion were 
contained in the law, and were to be sought no where 
else. So that in realky tlwy paid more regard to the pro- 
phets than did die Pharisees, who equalled their siUy tradi- 
tions to the sacred books. In prefarring Moses to the pro- 
phets, die Jews seem to have been ^1 pretty well agreed, 
and diey made his superiority to consist in several tbiiB^s. 

Thus you see, sir, that I am not willing to give up the pomt 
without a struggle. I have been pleading my cause again, 
partly for my own sake, le^ I should seem to you to take up 
opinions at mere hazard, and hy them down as easily ; and 
prdy for your sake, that, if you should do me the favour 
to reply, you may not have a tame and passive antag<Hiist 
to deal with, in conquering whom there would be no credit. 
If I fall, I could wish to fall like Hector in Homer, by aa 
hcmour^e hand, and aftcir an honourable resistance : 

H. X. 304. 

which, of all the fentastical titles that I can recollect, is one of the 
prettiest. It hath a double meaning, of which Schabtai was nut aware; 
fer most d his rabbipioal brethren talk very mu^ like mm m tkeir 
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m. 

AN ORACLE IN HERODOTUS, 
yiu. p« 4fS$. 

Vtiiht} ye(f>vpuTco(ny kui slvccXtrjy Kwoa-ovoocVj 
EA^/o/ f^fcivoy.syri Xittccpccs TTi^tramg ^A^ycxgy 

Asiyov lAaifJiMoyTcCf ooksuvt ocvoc ttuvtu TrvdecrSai* ' 
XocTiKog yocp %aXK^ <rvl^|JLi^irccly oci/jlocti J* *Afij^ 
TIoyTov (potvi^si* TOT* sXsbdspov *EXXccSog ?/xap 

iLv^OTTU K^OPl^Yjg iTTUySly XUl 'TTOTVIOC N/}6)J« 

^ Auricoms dtnsis ubi litora sacra Dianas 
Navibus instementj ct litoream Cynosuram, 
Spe stolida fortes quod Athenas dilacerarunt^ 
Compescet juvenem meritissima poena superbum^ 
Instinctum furiis, sibi cedere cuncta putantem. 
Nam miscebitur aes seri. Mars sanguine pontum 
Inficiet: Graiis tunc libera tempera reddet 
Saturno genitus^ simul et Victoria pollens/ 

This oracle was supposed to have been delivered by 
Bacis, before the battle of Salanus ; and to have beoi fut> 
filkd in the signal victory which the Greeks then obtained 
over Xerxes. 

Oi^ this oracle I received the following observation : 
* Give me leave to propose to you this question, Whe^ 
ther in your Remarks, vol. i. p. 264. xpxTtpoy xopov vQ^io^ 
vioy, be rightly translated juvenem mperbum ? I ^ppre- 
hend that Gronovius has mistaken the word xopo^, which 
signifies here, not jwenentj but fasium^ or insolentiam. 
My reason for this opinion is, that I find Pindar uses the 
word in this sense, Olymp. xiii. 12. where also he gives m- 
solence the same parentiige which the oracle attributes to it, 
viz. pride^^T&^fy. His words are these : speaking of the 
social virtues that dwell at Corinth^ he says, 

^Edihoyu V uT^s^slv £€fiy Kopov 
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where it seems necessary that yipo^ must sigtiify insokTicey 
or some such concomitant of pride. In Olymp. A. 89. 
xop« S' eXsv. — ^The scholiast says, koj w, tS vCmi xal uhif" 
vBiot" the words that follow indeed show tnat it was a meta^ 
pKorical sense in which the word is here used, in the opi- 
nion of the scholiast: but this is not the case in Olymp. xiii. 
nor is it the case in Olymp. ii. odvov sSa Ko^og. which is thus 
explained: tov Itta/voV, t>?V So^av tov ©jypwvp^, Ko^og le vCp^. 
The scholiast here plainly takes }ooPog to signify prirfe, or some 
of its malignant attendants. Ana as from these passages it 
seems that the word may have the meaning of insolence^ so I 
fancy you will not think it an inconvenient sense in the oracle 
cited. The insolence of the Persians, confident in thdr im- 
mense superiority, in the number of their troops, and spread- 
ing desolation in their march, is nobly painted in the verses 
following that which you have quoted, and this insolence 
seems a very fit object of divine punishment. I need not 
add, that if this interpretation be the true one, the expres- 
sion is not in the Oriental manner, but entirely Grecian. 

The sameness of expression in Pindar and in the Oracle 
is very well observed by this gentleman ; and these two 
writers were contemporaries: but the passage in Pindar, 
Olymp. xiii. is obscure, and has perplexed his commen- 
tators. 

^ Abundance begets insolence :' so says Theognis, and 
so says all the world ; 

TUtsi Tot Ko^og vSpiVf. oTocv x,ccK(S oK&og smno. 

But Pindar, if the passage be not corrupted, inverts the 
proverb, and ^ys, *'T€f /^ tiktsi ko^ov. 

' Volunt autem arcere injuriam, satietatis 
Matrem audaciloquam.* 

The scholiast censures the bold poet' for the impropriety of 
the expression ; for putting the cart before the horse. H. 
Stephen, for ko^ov conjectures (f)dopov. The Oxford editor 
retains Ttopovj and admits the hypallage^ and construes it back* 
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\(rards. If it be supposed that xo^og here is insolence^ it is 
hard to conceive how \>&^ig can produce it, because there is 
too much identity between xopo^ and uSp/^ 

Pmdar often uses the word ivi^ogy commonly in the sense 
of nimia satietas and saturitasy and of dislike and loathings 
and sometimes for insolence^ or enoy^ 
Pyth.i. 160. 

*A7ra yoif Ko^og du&T^m 
Alocvrig Ta%uccg uirdtoig^ 

^ nimia satietas^ fastidium/ 
And so Nem* x. si. 

'^EtTTi Sf Tcoci Ttofog ay- 



And Pytb. viii. 43. 



Vicrji* 
And Nem. vii. 77. 

Olymp. ii. 173. 

xof 0^ in this place may mean envy^ excited by the glory and 
reputation of Theron, which was so great that his enemies 
could not bear it : and the word retains some idea of cver^ 
abundance* 

l^env i- 97. 

Here yU^g seems to mean oppressive insolence* 
Olymp. 1. 89. 

Arocv. 

od^cfy that is, TrXi^crpyJi, as the scholiast tightly interprets it. 
Too much affluence and prosperity ruined htxn. 
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Istbm. iii. 4, 

^pttff'lv eciocvyj xi^v* 

u e. ^ petulantiam ex satietate provenientem/ 

But, to come to the Oracle, If we should suppose that 
xo'fo^ there means fulness^ or insolence^ or pride^ yet the 
author made a person of it ; and by that person he meant 
Xerxes, as it appears, I think, from the fifth verse — jcof^y— 

which I translate, 

* Vehementer furentcm, putantem $e poinia rescivisse/ 

* imagining that he had good intelligence, and knew all 
that passed amongst the Greeks.' He alludes to the gtra- 
tagem of Themistocles, who «ent word to Xerxes that the 
Greeks were in confusion, and preparing to run away ; and 
advised him to seize the oppoctunity of inclosing and 
cutting them to pieces. By this trick the Athenijuu general, 
who had in him as much of the fox as of the lion, brought 
on a battle, which was what he wanted. 

Who can tell whether the priest who composed this 
oracle might not use on purpose the ambiguous word 
yjpog^ whjch may mean either a young Tnan^ or fulness and 
satiety, and so denote Xerxes, a young prince swelled with 
pride, and glutted with ravage ? Ambiguity suits an oracle, 
and a little jargon is not amiss. 

The translator of Herodotus rendered Ko^ov^juvenem, 
and Gale and Gronovius let it stand, and adopted it : and 
if it means a person, the phrase v^piog vlov^ may be ac- 
counted oriental and scriptural 



IV. 

. In p. 244* mention is made of a dream related by Gro- 
tius. The story is to be found in the life of Jacobus Gui- 
onius. ^ Cum P^Uli^tias De La Mare, senator Diviwfinsis, 
vitam Jacobi Guiooii describerec, 000 iodiguubi sua nacra* 
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tione fsistlmavit, quod non Guionio ipsi sed Quarrdeo coU 
legae monitum nescio cujus Genii noctumum acdderat.* 
Sed me locus admonet, ne rem inauditam hactenus, et ideo 
seculorum omnium memoria dignissimam prseteream ; quam 
etsi haud pertinere videatur ad Guionios, non abs re tamen 
hoc loco referre mihi visum est : seu, quia conscius illius 
fuit ac interpres Jacobus Guionius ; seu quod vix apud pos- 
teros fidem inveniet, nisi tesrium omni exceptione majorum, 
et illius inter alios, cui ilia contigit, testimoniis et subscript 
tionibus probata fuisset ; ea tamen fuit : Foederatorum fac» 
tione plus justo in Burgundia valente, regiarum partium 
praesides ac senatores Semurium, primarium Mandutiorum 
oppidum regis nomine jus dicturi secesserant, cum Divione 
non liceret ; ac inter eos Joannes Quarraeus, qui feliciter 
miscuerat ornamenta togae aitibus belli. Is iv. calendas 
Augusti MDXCIV. circa secimdam diei horam matutinam 
sibi visus est motu subito expergefieri, et verba quaedam ig- 
nota pronunciare, cum famulo propius decumbenti siirgere, 
et lampadem accendere jusso praecepit, ut eademmet verba, 
quae, ne sibi elaberentur, dentibus quasi retinere videbatur, 
scripto consignaret in hunc modum : *' Oug aposondes ton 
endon distiguion." Quod famulus confestim exsecutus est, 
neutro eorum, Graecane ilia essent, an Arabica, aut alia, 
sciente. Quarraeus quidem, quamvis abunde iis artibus ex- 
cultus, quae viro senatorio conveniunt, in suis professionum 
tabulis, ex quibus haec historia a me excerpta est, scribit in- 
genue, se Graeci sermonis plane fuisse inscium, Summo 
demum mane pergens in senatum Quarraeus Jacobo Guio- 
nio, quicum illi consuetudo intercedebat, obvius fit, et vix 
salutatum rogat, ut ille verba, quae ex sola eorum asperitate 
Graeca esse conjectabat, interpretari vellet ; quae a Guionio 
lecta, Graeca statim esse deprehendit, sed minime ex Ho- 
mero excerpta, quod putavit novus quidam philosophusj 
hate autem ratione describcnda: ovk ohr'ioa-ortig rcav ivlov 
^v<rTv%ioov. Quibus et interpretationem addidit verbis toti- 
dem : " Non repulsuri, quod intus infortuniufti." Horum 
rero cum diu sensum simul perpendissent, et si quid tristius 
in iis lateret, deprdiendere conati fuissent, autor fuit Quar- 
raeo Guionius, ut^ quia jam ex ilia domo, quam Semurii 
incolebat, migrare constituerat, quod illius foetori recur- 
rentem iterum iterumque co^liacum dolorem^ quern passus 
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fuerat,#tribueret, non longiqrem in ilia raoram traheret. 
Sed longe gravius exitium ilia verba portendebant : siquidem 
post dies octo, cum Quarraeus reipublicae causa Flaviniacum, 
regiarum partium oppidum, perrexisset, domus ilia a funda- 
mentis convulsa de nocte repente concidit, fatalique, nee pe- 
nitus improvisa Guionio ruina suos incolas oppressit : cujus 
rei historiam eleganti carmine (ut audio) Guionius postea 
cecinit, quo tarn charum regi et reipublicae caput jure me- 
rito e tanta clade ereptum fuisse sibi et bonis omnibus gra- 
tulabatur, minime omissa, ut debuit, Socratis et Bruti Genio- 
rum mentione. 

'^ Memorabilis haecsane historia est, quae, etsi ad Guio* 
nil personam ncMi pertineret, occasione tamen a Guionio 
data induqtus, minime praetermittendam existimavit Phili- 
bertus De la Mare : atque exeraplo aliis fuit, quomodo in 
hoc argumentp sit versandum." Morhof. Polyhist. i. 19. 
p. 217. 

This seems to be the original (and a well-attested) story; 
whence the accounts of Grotius, Salmasius, and La Mothe 
le Vayer were derived. I am obliged to/Mr. Samuel lohnson 
for referring me to this place in MorboL 

V. 

JOSEPHUS.. 

Bell. Jud. iv. 6. 07g ovk dTrio-ryia-ocvTsg ol ^viXccrccl J/axo- 

vovg socvTOvg STreSoa-ccv. 

* This place,* says a friend, * wants emendation, as yon 
have observed. Remarks, vol. i. p. 226. Perhaps it should be 
eig cvK hria-T/ia-ocvTsg* ^^(pio-jvuiiy amongst other things, 
means ' animum intendere, animadvertere ;' and the sense 
will be — ' which predictions the zealots not considering, or 
obser\dng, or regarding, they c«.used them tobe fulfilJed.*— 

VI. 

IRETSriE.US, 

i. 22. Ed! Massuet. 

'Omnia per ipsum fecit Pater — noa per angelos, nequc 
pervirtute^ abscissas ab eyjiaseritema^^ 
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Plrtulffs, AumiJLSi^. For sententia^ it should perhaps be 
suh$tantia^ or essentia, evcricc. 

!• 22. 

* Dicunt [Basilidiani] non oportere omnino ipsorum my- 
steria efFari, sed in abscondito continere pertinere per silen* 
tium.' Grabe zdded pertinere from two manuscripts, which 
should be struck out, though it were in two hundred manu- 
scripts, in the Greek it was, we may suppose, Iv k^v^tS 

i. 24. 

*Saturninus — unumPatremincognitum omnibus ostendit.' 
Irenseus wrote uTrsht^s, that is, ' posuit, constituit, esse 
docuit.* 

i. 25. 

* Ad detractionem divini ecclesiae nominis.* So Grabe. 
The former editions had, * ad detractionem divini nominis 

et ecclesiae,' which was right. * Divinum nomen' is the 
name of Christ, or of Christianity. 

ii. 28. p. 158. 

* Neque nos erubescimus {^or erubescamus] quae sunt in 
quaestionibus major a secundum nos reservare Deo.' 

In Greek it was [jLsi^om 9?* %a$' vf^ug, the things which 
are above us, and too high for us, as in Plato's Timseus : 
WTfpi h rcoy aXAcoy ^aiuo^vcov £i7rs7vy Ttut yvoovut ttjv yevs^riVf 
fj^filfi^ ^ xit^' 'f/^a^* jEusebius E. H. x. i. Ty/^s?^ ^l nou rdh 
jjLsii^oyoc fj Koc6* yilJi'Ocg VTvoi^yjiv ofio^^oyovnsg — 

It should thereiFore be, ' majora quam secundum nos.' 
The old interpreter of Irenaeus translates word for word, 
without any regard to elegance: but the meanness and 
closeness of his version helps us often to discover the words 
of the author. 

iii. 11. p. 192. 

' ^ Quoniam autem sola ilia vera et firma, et non papit 
neque plura praeterquam praedicta sunt, neque paudora esse 
«vangelia, per tot et tanta ostendimus.* 

* Non capit,* that is, cvk ly^xitrcth * fi^ non potest noa 

$ ^ • 
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opartcL* TertuUian is very fond althis wonL See ApoL 
c. 17. ' Quoniam' is cr;, ^ quod.' 

iv. 10- 

* Neque enim varicy neque date, neque glorians <Ecit 

* Vaiie,* that is iiroiiti7.u)gj • subdole, versute/ 



VIL 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 

Cohort, p. 74. Ed. Ox. 
'ISItw rig Vfuav rovg 'jroifa Toig Bi^cloKoig T^ocT^zvovrxCf 

yovg, AouTfftTv i^h irarrccTTcta-iy mTTUfdrovgi roug Si Toi^f c^ixocy 
uKjjLuig iKTeStipKofAivovgy — cvToi jjLOi ^0Kmj(ri 7rty5e7K, ev -&f>/- 
cTKSV&iy Toiig Bsovg* iXeov ilolKKo¥ jj Sfsoc^siag i^toc XcTroy- 
GoTcg. ^ Conspiciuntur saspenumero, qui simulaois se ad< 
dixenmt, coma quidem sordida et incuka, vestibus laceratis 
et squalore obsitis deformati, lavationibus prorsus absti- 
nentes, unguibus in immanem longitudinem ezcrescentibus 
plane e^erati, — ^Hi sane mihi lugere deos non colere viden- 
tur: ut qui ea patiantur, qus misericordia podus digna 
sunt quam pietate.' 

This description of the Pagan saints suits strangely vdl 
some Christian saints who arose after the time of Clemens^ 
and shows the wonderful uniformity, of supersdtion. 

TertuUian, pleading the cause of the Christians, says ; 
* Sed — infructuosi in negotiis dicimur. Quo pacto ? ho- 
mines vobiscum degentes, ejusdem victus, habitus, instructus, 
ejusdem ad vitam necessitatis. Neque enim Brachmans, 
aut Indorum gymnosophistae sumus, silvicolse, et exoles 
vitas. Meminimus gratiam debere nos Domino Deo crea- 
tori. Nullum fructum operum ejus repudiamus; plane 
temperamus, ne ultra modum aut perperam utamur* Itaque 
notl sine foro, non sine macello, n<m sme balneis, tabernis, 
ofEcinis, stabulis, nundinis vestris, ceterisque commerdis co» 
habitamus hoc s£<iulum. Navigamus et nos Tobtscum, et 



miHtamtis^ et rasticantur; et mercatue proincle mlscemus/ 
ApoL 42* But this was before the days of monkery. 

lb. p. 75. 
It becomes a wise man to seek heavenly things, tlut 
^lyjtoq iTUivfig Tiff ^wTf^vjjis' cesfo&aToZnoi vs(psXfi(9 * lucidam 
illam nubem per aera seq|ienxem/ He alludes to the Ajax 
of Sophocles, 32. 

Kocr 'i%yog ukt^cm^ 

lb. p. 80. 

XTpocTsvo/JiSvov as KocrsiKyi(Psy 97 ymiTig ; tou ^'Ikcciu <niiiou* 
vovTog uKovs (TTpccTyiyov. ^ Militantem te deprehfendit cogni- 
tio ? audi imperatorem, qui nil tibi, nisi quod justum est, 
imperat.' 

Hence it appears that Clemens thought it lawful for a 
Christian to serve in the army, if, when he was converted 
to Christianity, he was a soldier. I would translate it, 
^ Obediens esto duci justa imperanti.' 

lb. p. 91. 
Let us fly fropi the wicked world, the dangerous island : 

JJLOVTi/Cyj* 

A^vp^ ay* /wj/, iroK\)aiy 'Odvcrsi;, ^yot, xv^og *A%a/wv* 
"N/ix KotTu(rT/icroVi ivu BuoTspYjv Sit ocKOva-yg* 

* In ea autem cantat formosa meretricula, Voluptas, quas 
publica vulgarique musica delectat : 

*^ Hue age profectus, jllustris Ulysses, ingens gloria Grsecorum,, 
Navem siste, ut divlniorem vocem audias.'' 

The thought is pretty, and prettily expressed. Clemens 
compares Phasure^ the fair deceitful harlot, to the Siren 
singing to Ulysses. In Homer, Odyss. M. 184. it is not 
'^f /oTfpjjy, but vmrspYiv* We must not imagine that ^siorimv 
could be the true reading, or a various reading in Hom^ ; for 
Cicero translates it, 

^ Auribus ut nostras possis agnoscere cantus/ 

Clemens altered voStrs^yiVi because it was not proper for 
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his purpose* In Homer the Sirens speak iirfio were two r 
Clemens introduces Pleasure speaking, and therefore 
changes vunrsfniy into Bsicripfiv* 

lb. p. 95« 

OToci fjJv Oct ^ov\ouy Toioi TLoil 01 Xoyot* OTColoi J^ ol Koyoiy 
ro7ails nal at tt^^u^' kocI ottoIu ru Bfya^ roioZrog o (iiog. 

We have the same proverbial saying in Eusebius : Om 
yoZv Tpy KoyoVi roiovh (f>a(r) toy rpoTToy* * Ut vulgo dicitur, 
Qualis oratio, talis vita.* vi. 3, 

^ Haec poetica sunt/ says the editor of Clemens, ^ et facile 
in lambicos versus transeimt :' 

OSbu luv Oct (iovKoth Tolol^s % ol \oyoC 
*0%oioi 5' ol hjoyoij Toldtl^s % al 'TTodPsig* 
o*7roioc Tu^yuy ToiovTog d ea-B o fotog* 

But these iambics are cripples, and would be glad to be 
dismissed, and to return to humble prose, as they were never 
intended for any thing better. It would be easy to convert 
much of this author's prose into verses at least as good as 
these* For example, p. 2. Ovkovv cJSjj t^ Euvo/aov uysrai 
TSTTi^^ oig' iJAjQog ^oiiXsToci, yjxkytov)/ ecvoctrriia-ocg TlvSoi 
rov Eui/o^ov, ocvT^ tjj KiGocpot^ Ttoci Toy cvvocyooyia-Tyiv rov Ao- 
xpotT* is Koa exoov l(p«VTaTa/, xal oihi liuLv^ This, if 
you will pardon a spondee or an anapaest in the fourth foot, 
falls into passable iambics : 

■ oMoZv oJd^ Tj; Euvouou 
AycT^i rsTTi^i cog o fjLV%g !3o6XsT»iy 
XaX;tOLlv avaa-T'^a-ocg Ilv9ol rov KvvojjLoy} 
AuTM Ki9c6pc&y 7CXI Tov (rvyocycAjvia-T'^v Aokqo'v' 

Clemens had a poetical genius, had studied the poets, 
and is perpetually borrowing their expressions, and made 
some poems himself; and in his Cohortatio particularly 
writes in a poetical style, and gives us what one would be 
tempted to call, prose 07i horseback^ running too much into 
iambic measure, as p. SS. 
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This is said mtfaout aBy intentkn to reflect apo& our ecfitor 
of Clemens^ or to detract in the least ffrom his learned ai&d 
useful labours. It is impossible to attend equally to every 
thing in so large a work ; and it is no wonder if he have 
left a gleaning for those who come after him. 

Psedagog. !• 6. p. 127. 

To B^sxljaci S' |y (ipo7o7(rt 'iroXKuKig 
IlKsiu) TTo^i^e^ (p/Xxpa tou (pZa-ui tbkvu*. 

^ Alutsse inter homines saepe aflert 
Plara amoris incitamenta^ quam procrsasse liberos*'. 

The first verse wants the first foot. Write, 
lb. ii. 2. p. 8. 

AkMV UKOVSIV aTTSp eXMV SLTTSV TCOCKMim 

^ Demensque lingua multa cum profuderit^ 
luvitus audit quae volens dixit male.' 

From this poet perhaps Terence borrowed, 
* Si mihi pergit, quae vokji dicere ; ea, quae non volt, audiet.' 

lb. ii. 2. p. 186. 

TovTo fji^ov IctIv to aTfjiocy aT^oc t)j^ a/xTr^Aou, &c. 

This passage shows that Clemens knew nothing of tranmjb^ 
stantiation. See the Editor. But there is a passage still 
stronger in Augustin against this unintelligible doctrine. 
' Non eniivi Dominus dubitavit dicere. Hoc est corpus 
meum, cum signum daret corporis sui.' — For our Lord 
scrupled not to say. This is my body, when he gave the 
agn of his body. August, contr. Adim. c. 12. 

* Haud pauca sunt vocabula, quae, non dicam obscuram, 
sed nullam plane potestatem subjectam habent ^ non secus 
quam Aristophanicum <f)X^TTpdpK77o(pXario&^ar. — Hoc ob- 
servare est potissimum in vocabulis quibusdam, quae gmndia 
occultare dicuntur mi/steria } qualia sunt vocabula (K«nsujb'>^ 

Vol. I. Cc 
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stanHaiietm, Prd^setUue corporis^ mm nah^mRsj W sacn^ 
-meniaHij Ubiqmtatis humarue nalurdt Ckristiy &c Quab 
adferiimiSj iMm quaa soh, sed m ezimia qiuedmi txeaapisi 
Tocabvlonim nlfaH ^iiificanfitim** Clericus Ait. Crkic 

Ib.ii. 8. p. 21K 

TO ii TrXsKTCV OTiPefVoy i^ ccjcuipccrov KeijJLoivQg xjo<rfjai<ray' 
TCfSf ol%oi 'jr€^i(pipet¥j ov cu)(p^yuj¥* * Ex poro antem prato 
conteztam corodain pro omamento doim drcumferre, noa 
est sobriorum hominunu' 

^ Haac poedcasixat,' sxjrs the Editor. Poetical they are^ 
to be sure ; for they ^e taken from these elegant lines^ of 
Euripides: 

"Siol Tovit *7rXmrov crT£(Pttyoy s^ xxripocnu 
AitfLcavogj w is<nri>iya9 7C0(riL^<rag (Pspc^j 
^Ev5' ovze Troif^Tiy oc^io7 ([>s^siy Qora, 
Oi/S' JjxSs TTU} (Tiifipog, aAA.' aKvipocroy 
MfA/crcra KstfjUoy^ vi^ivov hspxtrcch 

^ Tibi hahc coronam contextam ex illibatcx 
Prato^ o domina^ floribus ornatam fero ; 
Ubi neque pastor tmlt pascere suoa ^eees. 
Quo neque venit adhuc ferrum, sed ^llibatum 
Pratum vemum apis peragrat/ 

Hippol. XT^av* is. where cl^io7 is ill translated vuft^ 
The meaning is, * Where the shepherd presumes not tQ 
feed his flocks/ 

Instead of i^^rnvj in the last verse, I shouI4 like ri^iyog^ 
MfA/o-tra i^vog-j the vernal bee. 

lb. p. 211. 

ciii(pea yap jMOc^iHToy (fJ^ot^ociyea-Gov^ tux} to iv^g^ xotl to 
xiXKog. * Ambo enim flaccescunt, et flos, et pulchritudo.' 

See the same thought in an epigram of the Anthologia^ 
1. vii. p. 61 6. ed. Brod# 

Tll^iroo (Toip &c. 

lb. p. 2 IS. 

Ov yocg jjLSTExsig poS^y rZy Ik Htsgiccg. \ Non es ros^ryn^ 
Pieriarum particeps/ 



Taken from Ss^ho. The fragment, which inak^s us 
regret the loss of the poem, t$ thus : 

Karflavo/cra Js Ksiascci, 
Ovh TTors [ji^ociJioa-um <rs6sy 
"Ea-asTocij ov^s^ok V(rrspoy* 

Whence Horace might borrow, Carm. iv. 9. 

^ sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgetitur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro/ 

ii. 10« p«2S5. 

T/ 7«f (ppoyffMf* 

These verses are set right, p. 254. 
111. 2. p. 257. 

Versus lambtcus. 
I take it to be prose. If it be a verse, it is a Scazon. 
lb. p. 259. 

Tov TToiviTov Atog sicsivov TO ojjLfioc Tovg ®pfKocg ^^Jttu* 
^ Classi insultat barbarus, dominatum obtinet iniquitas, et 
ficti illius Jovis oculus Thracas respicit.' 

He speaks of the Trojan war. dhxia x^xth — that is, 
* The perjured Trojans prevail, and Jupiter casts his eyes 
upon the Thracians ;' for 

ZfUf S' Ittsi oZy Tpboig ts. Koi'^KKTopoc vvjiMr} irsXcurtrSy 
lo\)g \Lzy iu TTocooc zt^ti iroyov t ^x^i^ey Koci oicvy 
NwAf^fWf • ccvTog Is 'jraKiy rpsTtsy oa-crs (pasiyo), 
No(r^/y g^' i7r7ro7roKcA)y ©pjixaJv KccQopcijisvog alavd 

Homer II. M. 1. , 

Cc2 
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Heinous for TroivtrcZ reads Tcoiv^iKov^ and indeed Cle- 
mens uses that expressioii, Strom, ii, 493. i{lvi youV -ml rav 
'TToiriTiTLou Aiog TYtv odyi^ ypa(p«^(r/* which somewhat fa- 
vpurs the emendatipn. 

lb. 

Eu/fvfV ouf^oi l3dpSoc^ Trivsi 'jra^iot* ^ Ingenuus sanguis 
barbaros potat campos/ 

^ The blood drinks the fields,' says the translator. One 
would rather think that the fields drink the bloqd. ' Inge- 
liuum s^guinem barbari bibunt campi.' 

lb. p, 294, 

Tp y oXov cv7t BTTitrpociJMi lyu j^iSvpi^siv* ov^e Karccxs' 
*xXao-jxlyo5", TrXayiov 7roiii(rag tov Tpci%Yi?^oy ifepiicarsiy' oicirsf. 
Irspovg apoi TCivai^ovg evOa^s TroXhoiig sv ucrrsi^ tcocI TreTnrTOKO' 
'TTvuuvovg* * In summa, nescio ego susurrare, neque fractua 
i|i obliquum reflexo collo ingredi, quemadmodum alios hie 
cinsedos multos video in civitatej yulsosque ac pitatos.* 

* Cujusdam comici verba,* says the Editor. True ; and 
iherefoire (hey should be written thus : 

TOO oAov, ovK eTTia-raiJLoct- 

Hhayioy 7roiyj(rag tov Tpoc%yiXoyj TreoiTfurkiVj, 

JTpAAoi;^ ly oia-TSiy kocI TrsTriTTOjcoTrriiiiifOvg^ 
lb, p. 296. 

E^ov yvviKiKog^ &c. 

< Ceftissim^t ^mendatione/ s^ys Bentley, ^ sic. locum i»» 
pono :' 

'E^ov yvvuiKog s^ottktQ^ ^K^v^i^g 

'Ex ToZ XlhoCTUUTCoZ^i TTCCpUKOKovdoVVTOC Tf T/Vflft 

' Cum liceat videre pone foeminam in^nuam 
P^ormosam ancillam incedere ex ttataeico, 
fl.t quendam comi^antepi huic oculis nic^tare^^ 
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But, ance die third verse is very clumsy, perhaps it should 
fee, 

TocVTiji TLotTiKKunrreiy. 

* Cum liceat (mibi) videre pone jfbeminam u^gemiam 
Formosam aiicillam iiK^edere ex Platseico^ 
£t hanc (ancillam) comitari, eique oculis nictare*^ 

Jfefe Bditley on Menander afid Philemon, p. 13S» 

lb. p. 312. 
Clem^os concludes his book with a Hyiftn to Christ I 

Stojx/ov irtaKoav o^uZv^ &C» 

^ Videtur mihi,* says Bull, * hie hymnus desumptus ex 
Canticis sacris in primaeva ecclesia usiirpatis, vel certe ad 
eorundem imitationem compositus/ Def. Fid, Nic. p. 1 89, 

But it is undoubtedly the composidoti of Clemens : the 
^tyle shows it, and die expressions which he had used in the 
Padagogus, Clemens was perhaps the first Christian who 
was capable of making such poems as this, and that wljich 
follows it. 

lb. p. 513. 

AiyoKTi Tfhi^ocig c-T6(pccvoy, e^ dcKfipaTdi^ 

* Hoc, Tnstitutor, pfiero serl\im ti\>i 
Orationis nexibus textum, integris 
E pascuis/ 

This is an imi^oa of the verses of Euiipkies, which 
tee cited above* 

lb. 

^Clg IpydTig iiiXiTftc %Mfiwv a'lrb 

Bhi4cCTiiiv Tauyoo<rcx9 xffia-riy SKoriuQXcmy myov 

K.N w^ ' ' \ ^ .N ~ ^ 

fiooy d/dMcr/ rpy yAUKvy tco TrPocToirr. 
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^. / Ut ^Ti\ftt apicula^ oimdo g|amint\ 
.Vindemiat campis, lAore ex Citili * v 
Ceram e favis doniino suo dat optimam : 
Namsim licet niimniOSy |uus 9um servulu^/ 

So Horace, Carin. iv. ii. 27. 

^ ego apis Matinae 
More modoque>' Sec, 

There is the same thought in Plato's Ion ; and thence 
perhaps Clemens took it. 

Strom* i. p. 238, 
Here is a tcuI dropped. 

But in Homer, II. T. 248. it is, 

lb. p. 36a 

*0 T)Jy TiTCKVoi^ccxiocv ypdc^ocg* 

The anonymous writer of the Giants Wars, cited here by 
Ckmens, say$ that Chiron 

^ Is primum univaiBum geHiis ad jirstitkim duidt, indicatis 
jorisjurandi formulis, Deorum laeti^ sacrifidis, dt coelifi- 
guris.* 

' *OKi^iJ9Fov (Txviimrccj according to some, are the celestial 
gods; as Sir Is. Newton thinks, they su-e the asterism 
which Chiron delineated. Mr. Wasse conjectured that it 
should be tr^^jLocr 'OAu/^ttov, the signs of heaven. Chiron 
brought the world to a sense of religion by tescjhkig the 
obligation of an oath, the manner cS sacrificing, said the 
signs of the divine will, orik^ threats and admonitions, the 
portwts and prognostics of begsKDu See the Alisc. O^ser- 
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vafc ii. p^^S. Tct ihi passages cpUected T}y. Mr. Wasse 
may be added these lines of Paruaenides, a& they stand ia 
Clemens, Strom, v. p. 732. 

2HMATA, "itou 7tu9cc^olg svotysog i^sXlow 

* iEtberiamque scies naturam, et in aethcre cuncj.* 
' - Sigiia et sacrati clarisaima liimina solis, 

Quse res obscura est vaide ; unde et nata fuere^ 
Et lunae disces errantia signa rotundae, 
Naturamque scies/ 

lb. p. 399. 

HoXv'i^os Te Iv '^Apysi xoci sv Msya^ig, ov [/.si^yriToci^ ^ 
^^aycaVioc. * Polyidus Argis et Megaris, cujus meminit 
tragoedia.' * 

Homer also mentions him, II. N. 663. 

Strom, ii. p. 463, 
Some writer says in a comedy, 

n«/S/crxap/ov /x^, <P?ycr)y, svrsXsg kcctoc^s^ovXooicsiu ^ 

* Puellula, inqait, vills me sibi servura fecit.' 
'which may be thus restored to its measure : 

Xlcci^ia-xjipiov fis TcccTOi^e^ovKcoK evTsksg* 
Strom. iiL p. 508. 

It appears here that the Basilidians used the Gospel *of 
St. Matthew, and St. Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
but wrested and misrepresented them. 

lb. p. 517. 

frag avdpciuTrog ItTTt (rvi^<pt>pi* ^ quivis homo nihil est aliud 
quam calanutas.' This translation gives us not the sense of 
the Greek. 

They are the words of Solon in Herodotus, i. 42. where 

the manuscripts, and the edition of Grpnovius, have ttoV 

i<rTtv avG^ooTTo^ (rviJi(po(ii. And the meailing is, 'Man i$, 

altogether' what chance makes him, happy or unhappy.' See 

4 
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Kuster in Le Clerc BibL A. et M. v. p. 390. Grottovius un- 
derstood it not* 

Strom, iv. p. 574. 

ocKov ovv vjv TO "TTaidsvi^ si( svotvdfiay 
*0 irKovTog dyd^ciTroitriVj ou t' oiyoLV rp^au 

^ Nil pejus optbus fortitudinem docet 
Homines misellos^ nimiaque luxuries comes.' 

^rom Euripides : "but the first Kne is not a verse. Perhaps, 

Kftx^y fJLSv ovy ro 'jroci^sv^k dg svocv^ptctv^^ 
Or. 

KocTCOv TO TFuiisvfL SiTTsv 6ig fuavJ^^av— • 

lb. p. 600. 

Basilides says, — o [jLOixsv(rcci BiXuvt jJiOixog IcTh ^^ 
rwj uot%£V(rai fAti e7rir^vxf\. 

He alludes most manifestly to Matt. v. 28. Read,— 

lb* p. 635. 

ccsi TO (SovXyij^oc tov Beov (rKOTfouvj TOd om^ 
Olog iTBTTW^svogy toI V ug (TKiou (xi\r(rovciy. 

Every one hath seen that this is taken from Homer, and 
accommodated to the sentence with a small alteration : but 
it should not stand thus, like a verse, with a false quandt^ 
in it* It should be — dil to (SouXyji^a tov ®soZ <nt«7ra»y, if 
cm^ oiog TTSTTWi^svog^ 

Tol y oig cKioci atrttovtriv. 

Homer, Odyss. K. 494. says of Tlre^ j 

Tw KOtl Tsdv^lMTl VOdV TTO^E Tti^6(pOifSlOly 

O'loo 7rsit)fv<r9oci* toI Si (tkiuI dicrtrovo'tv* 

Strom. V. p. 732. 

Karof Tov EJji7r/J>;i/, og Toch Xsvco-oovj ^tOv doV w-'^^j. 
^eriwwA^/wy J* eKu; IVpiiliiv crKoXiig dTrdTsec^ cHy ccuip 
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* Ut ait Euripides, Qui haec videns Deum mente non cogitat, 
de sublimibus autem rebus disputarionis procul tortuosas 
jacit fallacias, quas indomita temere jacuiatur lingua de 
lis quae non videntur, nullius certe particeps sententiae/ 

The Latin version is somewhat incomprehensible, and 
jargonic. Let us pass it by, and consider the Greek, which 
may be put thus in better order, with very small alterations; 

Kpctu Toy EJf/7r/Si?y, 

^O^ raSc Xf t5cr(ra;y, Bsov ov'x) vosiy 
'Mersoo^oXoyoov SKag eppnysv 
J^KoKtag ocTTaTag^ oovTfBp UTSi^Yjg 
TKcocrtr eLKO^oKei tts^i tmv uipuyooVy 
OJSaV yvoofjLYig fjiSTS'X^ova-oc. 

The meaning of the fragment is perhaps this : 

^ Qui haec videns, Deum (auctorem) non sentit, 

' Is sophistarum temere effutit 
Perversos errores, quorum garrula 
Lingua male judicat de rebus non visibilibus^ 
Omni sapientia destituta.' 

In the third line you may read uy. uTTjpi, which is the 
Editor's conjecture. 

lb. p. 817. 

cog yocP 'ttov to utto tou ^\tov ^wg ^i vsXoZ (ncsvovg 
m^X'^povg v^ccTog fjisQohvBi jJ r^xvjf sig TrDp— ' nam ut ars viam 
excogitat, qua lux quae a sole procedit, per vas vitreum 
aqua plenum ignescat/ 

This was the burning-glass of the antients. See Pliny 
. ^ocxvii, 2« and Aristophanes Nub. 764« 

Strom* viL p« 841. 

cyaJKa ^sv ^pOTo(p6o^ 
Xaipsig ofwo- cctto. yijc^wv IpfzVia*- 

I ^ spolia gaiides cym vides 

Erepta caesis, lacera, semidiruta*.* 
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The second Une is no vferse. Perhaps, 

Huiftsig opuftrcty Koti vsKpuv Ipsi'/ria* 

which also makes better sense. ' Tibi vohiptad est videfe 
spolia sanguinea, et caescH'um cadavera/ 

VIII. 

The Epistle of the dhurch of Smyrna says of the mar- 
tyrs; TO Tnjpyjv avTo7g if^u^fov to tcSv uTrYiyoov l3cc(rocvKrTcSv' 
* frigidus ipsis videbatur immanium carnificum ignis.' 

This passage, which hath been misunderstood, relates 
to the torments inflicted on the martyrs before they were 
put to death. They were treated like slaves and crimuials, 
and tortured ; and in such tortures Jlre was usually one 
instrument. 

Q. Curtius says of Philotas: * Ac primo quamquam 
hinc ignis, illinc verbera,' jam non ad qusestionem, sed ad 
poenam ingerebantur,' — vi. 11. 

Cicero in Verr. v. 63. ' Hucdne tandem omnia recide- 
runt, ut civis Romanus — deligatus in foro virgis csederetur ? 
Quid, cum ignes ardentesque laminae, ceterique cruciatus 
admovebantur ?' 

Seneca says of the emperor Caius : * Cedderat flagdlis 
senatores ; ipse efFecit ut did possit, Solet fieri : torserat per 
omnia, quse in rerum natura tristissima sunt, fidiculis, ta- 
bularibus, eculeo, igne, vultu suo. Et hoc loco respomie^ 
bitur, magnam rem ! si tres senatoreg, quasi jiequam roan- 
cipia, inter verbera et flammas divisit.' — ^De Ira iii, 19. 
' Saxa, ferrum, ignem, Caium excepturi/ Oe Brev. Vit. 1 8. 

^ [Domitis^nus] plerosque partis adversae — novo qua^tio- 
nis genere distorsit ; immisso per obscoena igne.' Suetonius 
Domit. X. 

Cicero Topic. 20. * Fadt etiam necessitas fidem, quae 
cum a corporibus, tum ab animis nasdtur. Nam et verbe- 
ribus, tormentis, ignx fatigati^ quae dicunt, ea videtur Veritas 
ipsa dicere.* 
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^ Fortitcr et &iTuni^ sasvos pati^mur ct ignes j 
Sit modo libertas^ qu» yolet ira^ loquu' 

iv. vii, 43« 

^ I^daiBUS uratur^ caadescat lamina vern^*' 

TibuUus L X. 21. 

^ Vre meum potius flamroa caput, et pete fern) 
Corpus, et intorto verbere terga seca/ 

Horace Epist. i. xv. 36; 

^ Scilicet ut ventres lamna candente nepotuni 
Diceret urendos.' ' 

Juvenal xiv. ' - 

^ Turn felix, quoties aliquis, tortore vocato, 
Uritur ardenti propter duo lintea ferro.- 

Ovid. Met. lii. 696. 

' et dum crudelia jussas 
Instrumenta necis fernimque ignisque parantur.' 

Seneca CEdip. 862. 

^ IJuc aliquis ignem : flammajam excutiet fidem.* 

Petronlus : * In verba Eumolpi sacramentum juravimus, 
uri, vii^ciri, verberari, ferroque necari ; et quicquid aliud 
Eumolpus jussisset, tanquam legitimi gladiatores domino^ 
corpora animos(][ue religiosissime addicimus.' 

Seneca Epist. xxxyii. * Eadem honestissimi hujus, et 
illius turpissimi auctoramenti verba sunt, uri, vindri, ferro- 
que necari. Ab illis qui manus arense locant, et eduht ac 
bibunt quae per sanguinem reddant, cavetur ut ista vel in- 
yiti patiantur : a te, ut volens libensque.' 

Epist. vii. * Decide, iire,^ verbera. Quare tarn timide 
incurritinferrum?^— ^ 

Quinctilian. Declam. ix. * Fremebant ubique omnia ap- 
paratu mortis. Hie iferrum acuebat» ilie accendebat ignibus^ 
{aminas : hinc virgas, ii\4e flagella adferebantur.' 

Tertullian Apol. 15. * Risimus et inter ludicras meridi- 
juiorum crudelitates, Mercurium mprtupSi cauterio exami- 
(ia^n,tem/ 
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Ignatius Ei^. ad Rom. 5. Tlvp^ xeti (rrocv^i^ Sfni^ tc 
cvarTuasiCi otyftofiotlj ^tai^trtig^ a-KOP^koruol oa-rscovj (rvywi- 
'TTock usAujy, ecAvriLoi oaov row a-couMTog, Kctt KOAua-tgrov A/«- 

Z?/^. ' > » r \ J »/ ii / t/ * 9j *• XT '^ ' ' . 

bCAOU fTT BjMS S^SCT^OU, jJiOVOV IVOL V^COV Af/CTTOU f^iT^XW 

* Ignis, crux, ferarum concursus, secdones, laniena^ os- 
sium discerptiones, membrorum coneisione»^ todus corporis 
contritiones, et Diaboli tormenta in me veniant, tanturo- 
modo ut Jesum nanciscar/ 

Justin M. Dial. Ks(pocXoTO[Jiovii£voi yd^ koci oraufoup 
r«, Koi] StYipioig Tra^oc^aK^iGfjisyoiy xccl ha-fjLo7g9 Kotl TrvpJ, "m 
'TTcccrocig Toug iKkocig (iua-ayoig^ on quh d^KrrdiJLsSoc Tvfg Ofit' 
^ayiocg9 ^>^Qy la-jiv. * Quod namque dum gladio percuti- 
mur, et in crucem agimur, et bestiis objicimur, et vincuKs, 
et igne, et tormends aliis omnibus plectimur et excrudamur^ 
a professione nostra non discedamus, satis constat,' &c. &c. 



THE END OF THE FIRST VOI^UME^ 
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